



Win $2,500 

Can You Find the King’s Men? 

The King’s Horses stood in the Court Yard of the great Castle. But where are the 
King’s Men? Can you find them? The faces of the King’s Men are shown in odd 
places about the picture. Some are upside down, others look sideways, some look straight 
at you. Mark on the picture as many faces as you can find 
andmailtomeatonce. Sharp eyes will find them. Can you ? 

We are giving $7,500 in more than 100 prizes in a sen¬ 
sational new plan to advertise our business. Also thou¬ 
sands of dollars in cash rewards. In a former campaign, 

Mr. Dennis Beemer, Utica, Mich, won $4,740. Miss 
Helen Schick won $2,565. Many others won big prizes. 

In our new campaign someone wins latest model Buick 
Sedan delivered by nearest dealer and $1,000 cash (or 
$2,500 total if all cash is preferred)—why not you? 

$1,000 Extra Promptness 

We want this advertising campaign started at once. 

Therefore, $1,000 extra cash will be given the first prize 
winner for being prompt. Send your answer today—take 
no chance of losing the $1,000 extra promptness prize. 

Mail Coupon Today 


or Buick 8 Sedan 
and $1,000 in Cash 


The money to pay all prizes is already in a big Chicago 
Bank waiting for the winners. If you answer now, and 
take an active part, you are sure to get a cash reward. 

You may win a new Buick 8 

Sedan delivered by your own Ma Better 

deaier and $1,000 cash (or TiftlpThan filjW 

$2,500 if you prefer all cash). ***2? ~ ^ ^ ^ 

Duplicate prizes given if there to Mail the Coupon 

are final ties. You are under no 

obligation if you answer. It doesn’t require a penny of your money 
to win. No matter where you live in the U. S., if you want to win 
a big prize send your answer today and you will qualify for the 
opportunity. Someone will win! Find the King’s Men. 


Farmer Wins $3,500 

Mr. C. H. Essig, a farmer, RR3, 
Argos, Ind. wrote: “Received 
your $3,500 prize check. 3,500 
thanks for it! This is the most 
money I ever had in my life. Itlis 
indeed a fortune to win.” 



Mr. Essig on his farm 



Housewife Won $4,705 

Mrs. Kate Needham of Portland, 
Oregon, wrote: “Oh! I thank you so 
much for the $4,705 I won. It must be 
a wonderful feeling to know that you 
have made anyone as happy as I am. 
I will never forget the your Company.” 

Minn. Man Won 
$2,560 

Mr. M. D. Reidman, of Eveleth, Minn, 
wrote: “Many thanks for the $2,560 I 
won. I have a family and I am going to 
buy a farm and be my own boss.” 

Hundreds of men, women, boys and 
girls have been rewarded in our past 
advertising campaigns. 

!■■■■■■■■■■■■■■..-Clip & Mail Today ■•»»»»»■■■»» 

Alan Dale, Mgr., Dept. 42 

427 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 

I have marked the faces in the $2,500.00 prize picture. I 
am anxious to win a prize. Please tell me how I stand. 

Name... 

Address.. 

Town.State. 
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DIVIDING THE 



CHAPTER I. 

A DOUBTFUL CLIENT. 

I OOKING up quickly from the 
letter he held in his 
hand, “Buck” Granger ex- 
claimed: “Dog-gone, Mel! 
Who do you suppose this 
is from?” He stared across the small 
room at the man lying on the bed. 

Mel Davitt, independent range in¬ 
vestigator, glanced from the book he 
was reading to his cowboy assistant 
at the table by the window. “I 
should judge it was from some one 
connected with the State Bank bf 
Milton, having noticed the name of 
the bank in the upper left-hand cor¬ 
ner of the envelope,” he drawled. 

“It’s from old Sylvester Graham 
•himself!” Buck exploded. “He 


wants to see us at the bank at ten 
o’clock this bright summer morn¬ 
ing, so he says.” He studied the 
letter again with a frown .on his 
bronzed features. 

“Well, it’s a good thing we got 
up and had breakfast early,” 
yawned Davitt. “We’re both cus¬ 
tomers of the bank, being deposit¬ 
ors, and he’s the president of that 

stanch institution, so-” 

“Shucks!” the cow-puncher ejacu¬ 
lated. “He knew how to run that 
bank before he ever saw either of 
us, so if you’re thinking he’s want¬ 
ing our advice or your advice, 

rather, why-” 

“The letter was addressed to 
Messrs. Davitt and Granger,” 
Davitt interrupted. ‘Tf it hadn’t 
been so addressed I wouldn’t have 
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TRIANGLE 


By ROBERT J. HORTON 



given it to you to open. Maybe he 
wants us to close out our accounts.” 

B UCK regarded him scornfully. 
“Not a chance,” he said. 
“Too much money, my friend. 
With me puttin’ in the five thou¬ 
sand, and you the other five thou¬ 
sand, in rewards we got for finish¬ 
ing the “Crow’s” outlaw career, and 
you adding another five thousand 
you was packin’ to your bit—him 


turning down fifteen thousand dol¬ 
lars in deposits that’ll give him more 
keys to mortgages? Not on your 
life! You don’t know Sylvester. 
Why, when we put that money in 
the bank, he almost gave me a re¬ 
spectful look when he said I was 
lucky.” 

He puckered his brows in thought; 
then his face lighted. “I’ll bet he’s 
got a scheme to get us to invest 
that money in something he’s got to 
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offer. Maybe he’s scared we’ll lose 
it gambling, or something.” 

“We might at that,” said Davitt, 
crossing his feet, incased in polished 
riding boots, on the newspaper at 
the foot of the bed. 

“What I mean, is why should he 
write to us in the first place, and 
why should he be so particular 
about the exact time he wants to 
see us,” grumbled Buck. “This let¬ 
ter is the same as giving us our or¬ 
ders. I happen to know you won’t 
be high-toned by anybody and, as 
long as you’ve taken me in as a 
pardner in this man-hunting busi¬ 
ness, I feel the same way. We’ve 
got to be careful of our reputation.” 

Mel Davitt chuckled. “That’s 
the idea, buckaroo, and don’t for¬ 
get that I’m the head of this firm.” 
He laid his book aside. “A while 
back, you said I talked too good to 
he a cow-puncher, and I told you 
I got my learning by reading the 
books. If you’d spent more time 
in reading the books, instead of 
chasing dogies with a hot branding 
iron that belonged to somebody else, 
you’d be able to fathom that let¬ 
ter at a glance. Every ranch I ever 
heard of had a Buck; but if you 
travel with me it won’t be long be¬ 
fore I’ll have ’em callin’ you by your 
first name—your real name, I 
mean.” 

“That’ll be a great help,” said 
Buck sarcastically. “Well, you 
ought to know about everything. 
You’re a year older than me, any¬ 
way. You must be all of twenty- 
six, and you must have put in full 
time during that extra year.” 

“There you go,” frowned Davitt. 
“The quickest and easiest way a 
man can make a fool of himself is 
to get mad. Too bad you never 
read Sherlock Holmes. That hom- 
bre thought and worked right along 
the same lines I do. I’ll give him 


credit. You remember how I out¬ 
guessed that bank robber, the 
Crow?” 

“Sure,” replied Buck blandly. 
“You outguessed him fine, except 
he was already in town, when we 
thought he was out on the prairie 
scratching his head tryin’ to make 
up his mind whether to come in or 
not.” 

“That,” said Davitt airily, with a 
wave of his hand, “merely goes to 
show the contingencies with which 
we have to cope. Now take that 
letter from Sylvester Graham, 
Esquire. He’s the president and 
guiding hand of the bank here in 
Milton, which is known as one of 
the strongest stockmen’s banks on 
this north range. An inexperienced 
cowhand like yourself-” 

“I’m a top hand, mister,” Buck 
broke in indignantly. 

ITH cows, yes. But at 
present we’re dealing with 
bankers,” said Davitt, 
nodding his head. “Graham is a 
big banker. I suppose you’d expect 
him to drop into the lobby down¬ 
stairs and leave word with the clerk 
that he wanted to see us; or maybe 
come up to the room. Perhaps 
you’d expect him to look us up in 
some joint where we were playin’ 
cards. Humph! The man has a 
station in life to maintain. Besides 
he’s a business man. What does he 
do? Why, he writes a letter in his 
office and has the government of 
the United States deliver it to us. 
That’s one of the things the govern¬ 
ment is for, buckerino.” 

“Isn’t it strange I never thought 
of that,” said Buck vaguely. 

“Not at all,” said Davitt, with 
gusto. “You were not supposed to 
think of that. You’re not accus¬ 
tomed to getting letters in the first 
place. But let’s go further. He 
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wrote the letter because he wants to 
see us, of course. If he just wanted 
to see us casuallike, he’d have said 
for us just to drop in to-day or to¬ 
morrow. Pinch your brains! In¬ 
stead of that, he writes definitely 
that he wants to see us to-day. Now 
I guess you understand.” 

“Perfectly,” said Buck dryly. 
”It’s as clear as I-declare-that-he- 
wants-to-see-us to-day. He said 
that right in this here letter.” 

“But that isn’t all,” Davitt ad¬ 
monished, holding up a finger. “He 
wants to see us at ten o’clock this 
morning. Why is that?” 

“Because he’s got to foreclose 
mortgages the rest of the day, and 
then go to Great Falls for the rest 
of the week to get his mustache 
trimmed down so he can say ‘no’ 
sharper,” replied Buck, nodding. 

“You may be able to spin a rope, 
Buck, but humor is too subtle a 
commodity for you to try to 
handle,” said Davitt severely. 
“Graham isn’t so busy that he has 
to make a definite appointment un¬ 
less it is absolutely necessary. In 
fact, we could drop into the bank 
and see him most any time of day. 
In my opinion, he wants us there at 
a specific hour because somebody 
else is going to be there then, and 
he aims to bring us together. It’s 
easy enough to say any old time to 
one man, or two, if they are to¬ 
gether; but bringing two different 
parties together is another thing. 
Now you have it.” 

“Sounds sensible,” Buck con¬ 
ceded. “Who’s the other party?” 

“That’s what makes it interest¬ 
ing, and also makes it imperative 
that we be at the bank at ten 
o’clock,” said Davitt, getting up. 

“Maybe it’s a case,” said Buck, 
brightening. 

“It’s possible that Mr. Graham 
may be bringing us in touch with a 


client,” said Davitt. “Do you know 
what a client is, Buck?” 

“A client is a feller that goes to a 
lawyer and gets himself made into a 
sap,” returned Buck testily, rising 
from his chair. “The way you’re 
combin’ your hair, you’d think old 
Sylvester was expectin’ his daughter 
to be present.” 

“That's not impossible, either,” 
was Davitt’s comment. “But Vir¬ 
ginia doesn’t have to arrange a 
meeting with me through her 
father.” 

O H, no? So you’re just like 
that since he invited you to 
dinner with her,” Buck 

scoffed. 

Davitt scowled at him. “We 
were just the way we are now since 
the first time I met her and danced 
with her,” he said sternly. “And 
that lets you out, wild boy.” 

“I’m not tryin’ to pry into your 
—ahem!—love affairs,” said the 
cow-puncher, grinning. “I don’t 
have to have money to grease mine 
with, though; and I’m holding that 
you didn’t put ten thousand in old 
Graham’s bank just because you 
thought it would be safe there.” 

“That’ll do for you!” snapped 
Davitt. “We have business on hand, 
and it’s nearly ten o’clock.” 

“Glad you remembered it,” said 
Buck calmly. “Don’t forget, a man 
can make a fool of himself quick 
and easy over a woman, just like he 
can by gettin’ mad.” 

Sylvester Graham, president of 
the State Bank of Milton, greeted 
them with a brief smile and a busi¬ 
nesslike “Good morning,” when 
they entered his private office in the 
bank at ten o’clock sharp in re¬ 
sponse to his curt invitation. 

“I didn’t know if you were still 
in town,” he said to Davitt. 

“We stayed because we didn’t 
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have anything in sight for the mo¬ 
ment,” Buck explained, lifting his 
brows and taking a chair. 

The banker flashed a questioning 
glance at Davitt, saw he was smil¬ 
ing, then looked at Buck with dis¬ 
approval. “It must be of great as¬ 
sistance to Davitt to have some one 
to speak for him,” he said in a bit¬ 
ing tone. 

“I don’t warm to being ignored,” 
was Buck’s sprightly retort. “Your 
invitation to visit you was ad¬ 
dressed to both of us.” 

“That was a courtesy,” Graham 
said with dignity. “After all, it was 
with Davitt that I first had busi¬ 
ness, and I’ll take matters up di¬ 
rectly with him for the present.” 

“He took me on after you—er— 
quit,” Buck said mildly. 

“What did you wish to see us 
about, Mr. Graham?” asked Davitt, 
in an easy voice, as he took the chair 
the banker indicated. 

Graham cleared his throat impres¬ 
sively. “Your arrival here, and 
what followed, has excited some in¬ 
terest,” he said pompously. “An in¬ 
fluential stockman has been experi¬ 
encing some irregularity, so to speak, 
on his range. He thought because 
you were so fortunate in disposing 
of the desperado who robbed the 
bank, that you might help him in 
his difficulty.” 

Davitt glanced at the clock on 
the wall. “He’s late, isn’t he?” he 
asked pleasantly, with a sly look at 
Buck. 

“I arranged for him to come a 
few minutes after you got here,” 
said Graham, frowning. “He saw 
you, then, and told you about-” 

“Oh, no, no,” Davitt interrupted. 
“I merely surmised that you had 
arranged our visit at a time when 
this stockman could be here for 
sure.” 

“Humph!” 


T HE banker looked at Buck 
doubtfully. “Anyway, I 
wanted a word with you be¬ 
forehand. Lamby—Mr. Roy Lamby 
—is one of our leading stockmen, a 
director of this bank, and a figure in 
the county politics. For reasons of 
his own, which he will explain to 
you personally, he hasn’t seen fit to 
call his trouble to the attention of 
the sheriff or the Cattlemen’s Asso¬ 
ciation.” 

“I see,” said Davitt, with a queer 
smile. “He wants to work on the 
quiet. I may as well tell you, Mr. 
Graham, that I accept no assign¬ 
ments involving range disputes or 
personal grudges.” 

“And we’re particular about how 
much money there is in it, too,” 
Buck put in, with a wdse wink at 
his partner. 

“Granger-” Graham strug¬ 

gled to control himself and finally 
his features froze sternly. “You 
would do better to let well enough 
alone,” he said coolly; “keep hold 
of what you stumbled onto, and go 
back to work on Frank Payne’s 
ranch, instead of trying to enter a 
game you know nothing about.” 

“Oh, Buck means all right,” said 
Davitt soothingly. “If you have 
something to tell us before this man 
Lamby gets here, we better have it 
now.” 

“It isn’t a range dispute or a 
grudge,” said Graham, “and I would 
have you know that I’m interested 
only indirectly in the matter be¬ 
cause, in a way, Lamby is a busi¬ 
ness associate of mine, and he is a 
good customer of the bank. I’m al¬ 
ways for anything which is for the 
good of the range up here, and I 
won’t see Lamby or any one else im¬ 
posed upon if I can help it. I can’t 
say that I thoroughly approve of 
his desiring to take this business up 
with you.” 
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“In that case, we better let 
Lamby come to us himself, of his 
own free will,” said Davitt coolly, 
rising. 

“No, no,” said Graham quickly, 
shaking his head. “Sit down. I 
didn’t tell him I disapproved, and 
I’m not sure that I do. Somebody 
has been stealing his cattle. That 
is the case in point.” 

“Rustling,” said Davitt, sitting 
down again. “It really should be 
reported to the association, at that. 
I don’t know if I am free to under¬ 
take such a case unless it is re¬ 
ported.” 

“There, there, it’s all right, I tell 
you,” said Graham. “Of course, I 
want it understood that what I say 
is confidential.” He looked quickly 
at Buck, apparently startled. 

“Don’t mind me,” drawled the 
cow-puncher. “Mel and me are just 
like that when it comes to what we 
hear and what we tell and what we 
say to each other alone.” He crossed 
two fingers and winked at the 
banker, who instantly drew himself 
up with a frown. 

“Let us hope so,” he said, plainly 
irritated. “You see, Davitt, it’s this 
way: Lamby doesn’t want to get the 
association stirred up, because he 
doesn’t know who the investigation 
might involve. Another rancher by 
name of Matt Hull, who has the 
place just north of the Triangle— 
that’s Lamby’s ranch—has had 
words with him about stock irregu¬ 
larities. That’s about all I wish to 
say, but perhaps you will see the 
somewhat delicate position I am in. 
I am interested in preserving peace, 
that is-” 

Y OU want to keep on the good 
side of both of ’em, regard¬ 
less of who’s stealin’ the cat¬ 
tle,” Buck suggested pleasantly. 
Graham struck his desk with the 


palm of his right hand and glared, 
his lids twitching. 

“There might be something m 
what Buck says,” Davitt inter¬ 
posed quickly. “That would be 
good policy on your part, naturally. 
You wanted me to know about these 
two men in advance. Why?” 

“So you would have a sense of 
the real situation,” said the banker 
crisply.' “You needn’t mention it, 
but I’ve—I’m expecting Hull here, 
too.” He glanced quickly through 
the open doorway into the cage. 
“Lamby is coming now,” he said in 
an undertone. “I’ll be plain with 
you, Granger, and ask you as a favor 
to be careful what you say.” 

“When it comes to dealin* with 
stockmen, I’m on my home corral,” 
Buck returned. 

A minute later Graham was on 
his feet, admitting Lamby to the of¬ 
fice. “Davitt is here with his—his 
friend,” he told the rancher. 

“No doubt,” said Lamby, in a 
worn, cracked voice. He was a tall, 
spare man, with loose, hanging 
mustaches of sandy hue; but Davitt 
thought he detected humor in the 
pale-blue eyes, and felt inclined to 
like the man from the start. There 
was something about him, too, 
which suggested shrewdness and a 
nimble mind. He must have these 
qualities to possess and rule one of 
the largest stock ranches. 

“You quit the Payne outfit?” he 
asked Buck, with a keen glance. 

“I’m trailin’ with Davitt, here, for 
the present,” replied Buck, looking 
vaguely uncomfortable. Later he 
was to tell Davitt that there always 
had been something about Lamby’s 
look or manner which got his goat. 

“I suppose Sill has told you what 
I wanted to see you about,” the 
stockman remarked to Davitt, as he 
sat down, and the banker retreated 
behind his desk. 
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‘He merely mentioned some stock 
irregularities,” said Davitt. 

“I told him you had lost some 
cattle and didn’t want to take it up 
with the association or the sheriff,” 
said Graham. “It was your own 
suggestion, you’ll remember, that it 
might be well for you to talk to 
Davitt, and I arranged this meet¬ 
ing.” 

“Well, that’s about the size of it,” 
said Lamby, nodding at Davitt. 
“I’ve been losing stock, and want 
to find out about it without stirring 
up the whole range. A spark, you 
know, can start a fire.” 

“In the right place,” said Davitt. 
“If it’s just a matter of details, why, 
we can discuss those without tak¬ 
ing up space in Mr. Graham’s of¬ 
fice. In fact, I’d rather talk about it 
with you, alone.” 

“That’s all right with me,” agreed 
Lamby. “I’m sort of in doubt 
whether you want to take me up in 
this, since it’s a small matter. Then, 
there’s the item of your pay to be 
considered.” 

Y ES, the matter of compensa¬ 
tion should be thoroughly 
understood in advance,” said 
Graham hastily, nodding to Lamby. 

Davitt thought he discerned a 
quality in the stockman’s look and 
speech which escaped the banker. 
“How many cattle have you lost?” 
he asked abruptly. 

“I suppose a hundred head,” re¬ 
plied Lamby, offhand. 

“We’ll take twenty-five per cent 
of the value of stock recovered,” 
Davitt announced, without an in¬ 
stant’s hesitation. 

“Twenty-five per cent!” exclaimed 
Graham. “Why, that’s outrageous! 
It’s—it’s absolutely preposterous!” 

“Which would you prefer to lose, 
one hundred per cent or twenty-five 
per cent?” Davitt asked Lamby. 


“Why, twenty-five per cent, of 
course,” the rancher answered. 

“Then I’ll make that our bit—if 
I take the case,” said Davitt, with 
a sharp glance at the frowning 
banker. “You’ll not forget the 
terms of this verbal agreement, 
Graham?” 

“Why, no—of course, not,” said 
Graham, somewhat flustered. “But 
it’s considerable. Of the two alter¬ 
natives you suggest, I suppose it’s 
the most sensible one to choose.” 

“Then we might as well go, Mr. 
Lamby,” said Davitt, rising. “I 
handle business like this in my own 
way, without interference, you un¬ 
derstand? I’m holding you to the 
agreement as well, Mr. Graham; for 
I have a means of doing that.” 

Before the banker could speak, a 
series of sharp raps sounded on the 
door. Then the knob turned and 
the door swung open before a large, 
florid man, whose protruding eyes 
seemed to look at each of them at 
once. 

“Come in, come in, Mr. Hull,” 
Graham invited, in a flurried tone. 
“You know Lamby, of course, and 
this is Mel Davitt.” 

“I’ve heard of him,” said Hull, 
closing the door and looking hard 
at Davitt. “Prairie detective, 
eh?” 

“Mr. Davitt, to you,” said Davitt 
coldly. 

Buck Granger chuckled and 
opened his eyes wide as Hull turned 
on him, his face dark. “And you’re 
the gun-totin’ waddy I heard about, 
I suppose,” he said harshly. 

“You seem to be gettin’ a lot of 
information somewheres,” said Buck, 
in an exaggerated drawl. “My 
name’s Granger, in case you want 
to write it down.” 

“Never mind,” said Graham 
sharply. “These men were here on 
business, and they were just about 
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to leave when you came,” he ex¬ 
plained to Hull, with a faint note 
of apology in his voice. 

Hull gave no indication of hear¬ 
ing. He was looking at Lamby. “I 
reckon you came in on that range 
business, Lamby. Well, if you figure 
on hiring this pair, you better tell 
’em it isn’t open season for shootin’ 
up my way.” 

I F I’ve hired ’em, it doesn’t have 
to mean I’ve hired ’em to do 
any shooting,” Lamby told him, 
with a faint smile which curled a bit 
suspiciously. “You seem to be 
jumping at conclusions, Matt.” 

“You had men on my range look¬ 
in’ for strays, so you said, and I 
don’t like it!” thundered Hull, fa¬ 
voring Graham with a dark glance. 
“Anybody’d think somebody was 
stealin’ your cattle, and that that 
somebody was me.” 

“That’s not exactly fair,” said 
Lamby quietly. “You told me you 
had missed some stock yourself.” 

“And so I have,” Hull declared. 
“If you’ve hired this pair to find 
yours, and they find mine, too. I’ll 
pay ’em as much as you do.” 

“And that is fair,” Graham put in. 
‘‘Why don’t you two get together 
in this matter? If rustling is really 
going on it’s to the best interests 
of both of you to get to the bot¬ 
tom' of it and stamp it out.” 

“That’s a nice speech, but I’m 
willing,” said Hull. “Go ahead with 
your scheme, and I’ll back you up.” 
He looked at Graham, and nodded 
solemnly. 

“That’s an excellent idea,” said 
Graham eagerly, rubbing his hands. 
“There’s no need to let the whole 
range know about it, either.” 

“So long as everybody’s satisfied, 
let’s trail along, Buck,” drawled 
Davitt. “We’ll be up at the Green 
Bottle if anybody wants to see us.” 


He stepped to the door with Buck 
close behind him. “Suppose you 
three plot it out so we can take hold 
of the plan and unravel it to suit 
ourselves,” he said pleasantly, as he 
opened the door. 

They went out, leaving the 
banker and the two stockmen star¬ 
ing after them with incongruous ex¬ 
pressions on their faces. 

CHAPTER n. 

WORMS AS CLEWS. 

I NSTEAD of going to the resort 
known as the Green Bottle, 
Davitt led the way up the 
street to the hotel which they had 
left to keep the appointment with 
Sylvester Graham. Buck said noth¬ 
ing. He was content to let Davitt 
manage things in his own way, and 
to find out for himself why this 
skilled prairie sleuth made his 
moves. It was a new and interest¬ 
ing occupation for the cow-puncher 
to be associated with Davitt; one 
he relished, because their activities 
were more than likely to involve 
danger. But he had learned that 
Davitt was not altogether infallible 
in his shrewd deductions. He was 
ready to listen to a suggestion, and 
Buck liked him all the better for 
this trait. 

Wh$n they entered the hotel 
lobby, Davitt led the way through 
a door to the snug little bar, put up 
a finger at the bartender, and or¬ 
dered two libations. 

“Wait a minute,” Buck protested, 
in a voice which carried to his com¬ 
panion’s ears alone. “I thought you 
said the rule was, no drink until 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and 
then only one before supper and two 
in the evening.” 

“A very good rule,” nodded 
Davitt, with his catching smile. 
“An excellent rule. That is why it 
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can be broken in an emergency, 
especially when it’s good business. 
But, if any rules are broken when 
we are together, I will break them 
first.” 

“And when I’m alone, I’m to use 
my best judgment, I suppose,” 
Buck grunted. “I suppose that 
covers the shoot-first situation.” 

“If it is necessary to bring that 
particular rule into operation, Buck, 
never break it,” said Davitt soberly. 
“When it comes to making a target 
of oneself, it is better to stick to the 
rule and remain alive to regret any 
mistake, than to break the rule and 
become thoroughly and permanently 
dead. We’ll play around with our 
drinks; I want a little time.” 

There were only two other 
patrons in the place, and Buck no¬ 
ticed this pair paid no attention to 
them. He looked at Davitt curi¬ 
ously, and saw he was smiling to 
himself. 

“You look pleased,” he told 
Davitt. “What do you make of it?” 

“I’m both pleased and amused,” 
said Davitt, “and this looks as if it 
would turn out to be an interesting 
piece of work for us.” He frowned 
thoughtfully. 

“Buck, I’ve a hunch we’re being 
watched,” he said finally. “You re¬ 
member last night I kept looking 
past you when we were playin’ in 
that game, sittin’ at opposite sides of 
the table? Well, a little fellow was 
lookin’ on, pretending he was watch¬ 
ing the play, but I got the impres¬ 
sion he was more interested in me 
than in the game.” 

“What’d he look like?” asked 
Buck eagerly. 

L OOKED like a little bow- 
legged crab, with a black 
J frowsy mustache and a pair 
of squinting eyes that looked as if 
they had been screwed into his head. 


If he’s got a nickname, it ought to 
be Screw-eye. We’ll call him that, 
anyway.” 

“Have you seen him since, Mel?” 

“That’s the point,” replied Davitt 
with another frown. “I saw him in 
the lobby this morning when we 
came down to breakfast. I’d notice 
him, because he’s the kind of a gink 
a man would notice every time he 
saw him. Then, when we came out 
of the bank just now, I saw him 
again. He was standing in front of 
the Green Bottle. It struck me he 
was watchin’ for us. He went into 
that place, which is why I didn’t go 
there. I wanted to see if he’d drift 
up here. Suppose you take your 
drink, or spill it, and mosey out and 
see if you spot anybody answering 
my description. If you do, keep an 
eye on him casuallike, and if you 
see Lamby, tell him I’m up here.” 

“Suits me fine,” said Buck, with 
satisfaction. “I’ll spot him and 

-” He paused, and looked at 

Davitt thoughtfully as he tossed off 
the small drink. “Maybe he was 
connected with that Crow bunch we 
busted up, and knows you from 
down South somewheres.” 

“I don’t think so,” Davitt said. 
“I know most of that crowd, and 
I’d never forget a pair of screw eyes 
like this fellow’s got. Don’t let him 
get wise. Remember, he probably 
knows you’re traveling with me. 
Maybe he’s just curious, but it pays 
to be careful.” 

When Buck Granger had gone 
out, the bartender approached 
Davitt with respectful mien. 
“You’re wearin’ the finest hat I ever 
saw,” he said, jerking a thumb to¬ 
ward Davitt’s big cream Stetson. 

“Thanks,” Davitt returned coolly. 
“I’ll take it off soon.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to say any¬ 
thing out of the way,” the servitor 
apologized. 
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“I know you didn’t,” was Davitt’s 
cold reply. “That’s why you 
wouldn’t understand what I mean.” 

The other retreated to his nook 
at the lower end of the bar, fol¬ 
lowed by Davitt’s keen gaze. 

At this juncture, a man swung in 
from the hotel lobby, paused with 
his legs well apart, his hands on his 
hips, and caught Davitt’s eye in the 
mirror behind the bar. He was tall, 
heavily built, sunburned, and com¬ 
manding in appearance. Davitt had 
occasion to look at the newcomer 
twice, through the medium of the 
mirror, before the man sauntered to 
a place at his side. 

“What do you want to see me 
about?” asked Davitt, without wait¬ 
ing for the stranger to speak, and 
looking him directly in the eyes. 

“That’s a straight question, and 
why not? My name’s Quigley. I’m 
Matt Hull’s foreman. Maybe that’ll 
tell you something.” He nodded 
confidently. 

T doesn’t tell me a thing, ex¬ 
cept that you’re working for 
Hull,” said Davitt coldly. 
“What am I supposed to do? 
Cheer?” 

Quigley scowled. “You may 
want to cheer later on, but just now 
it ought to interest you, since you’ve 
taken on old Lamby’s case of whin¬ 
ing. You don’t think I’m pickin’ up 
with strangers, do you?” 

“That makes it altogether differ¬ 
ent,” said Davitt, in a more ami¬ 
cable tone. “I’m to suppose that 
Lamby’s trouble is a sort of family 
affair between those two ranches up 
there, with you as a very important 
figure. Well, Quigley, what’s your 
proposition?” 

Quigley signaled the bartender to 
cover his discomfiture. He shot an 
appraising look at Davitt, and drew 
a long breath. “I guess I’ve got to 


take that as meaning well,” he said 
slowly, “for that’s the only way it’ll 
pay you to mean toward me.” 

“If that’s a threat, you’re wasting 
your time,” said Davitt sharply. 
“And I’ll tell you that any advance 
information you’ve got is wrong. If 
I should find out it’s right. I’ll make 
it wrong.” 

“Oh, you’re obstinate, eh?” said 
Quigley, with a faint sneer. - 

“No, but I don’t like your style 
of opening,” Davitt retorted. 

“All right, I’ll change it,” snapped 
Quigley. “Lamby’s told you he’s 
been losin’ cattle. He’s hired you 
and that locoed waddy to find ’em. 
He’s got half a notion his cattle have 
been strayin’ on our range and stay¬ 
in’ there. Being Hull’s foreman, I 
don’t like it. Is that plain enough?” 

“That’s plain enough, but, if it’s 
true, what’re you goin’ to do about 
it?” Davitt asked curtly. 

“I don’t have to do anything 
about it,” said Quigley angrily. 
“I’m just tryin’ to meet you half¬ 
way, that’s all. If there’s any rus¬ 
tlin’ goin’ on up our way, I want to 
know about it; and I want to know 
who’s doin’ it, and I want it stopped. 
Now, I reckon you know where I 
stand.” 

Davitt pursed his lips. “Sounds 
straight enough. Do you happen to 
know anything about it?” 

“If I knew anything for sure, it’s 
a cinch I wouldn’t be talkin’ to you 
about it,” said Quigley scornfully. 

“Well, you talk as if you knew 
something,” said Davitt, frowning. 
“I may like to solve riddles, but I 
don’t like to have ’em talked at 
me.” He looked at the other 
frankly. 

“I can’t say anything very well 
unless I know what you intend to 
do,” said Quigley, leaning over his 
glass. 

“And I can’t very well tell you 
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what I’m going to do, when I don’t 
know myself,” said Davitt, with a 
shrug. “That puts us right back 
where we started, except that I’ve 
learned who you are, that you’ve 
had some kind of information, that 
you’re interested and all-fired curi¬ 
ous, and that you’ve got some kind 
of an idea in your head about this 
trouble up at the Triangle. 

T HAT sort of gives me an 
edge, Quigley, and I’m con¬ 
tent to let the matter lay as 
it is. There’s no reason why I 
should talk with you, that I can 

5) 

see. 

“Yeah?” said Quigley, in sarcas¬ 
tic tones. “Well, it’s what you don’t 
see that cuts a figure, mister. You 
think you’ve learned a lot, but 
you’re not smart enough to keep it 
to yourself. If there’s anything un¬ 
derhanded goin’ on, it’s clews you 
want, not just a few conclusions like 
you’ve jumped at.” 

Davitt’s manner changed in¬ 
stantly. He took a drink, drew to¬ 
bacco and papers from a pocket, 
and began to roll a cigarette. “All 
right, Quigley,” he said, in a matter- 
of-fact tone; “now what is it you 
want to tell me?” 

The abrupt transformation took 
Quigley completely by surprise. 
With one deft question, aptly put, 
Davitt had given Quigley charge of 
the conversation and made it neces¬ 
sary for him to lead it. He cleared 
his throat and tossed off his drink, 
scowling at Davitt as the latter 
calmly lighted his cigarette. 

His eyes narrowed slightly, but 
his gaze became calmly quizzical. 
“You seem to think I know a whole 
lot more’n I do, Davitt. I guess 
Lamby has lost some cattle, because 
what would be the sense in him mak¬ 
ing such a fuss if he didn’t have 
anything to back it up? It’s bound 


to get aroun’ that he brought you 
into this thing, and if he didn’t have 
good reason, he’d only be makin’ a 
fool out of you, or a fool out of 
himself. I don’t think you’re dumb 
enough to let him put anything over 
on you, and I can’t see how it would 
do him any good.” 

Davitt was listening intently, and 
he realized that Quigley was in ear¬ 
nest. “You’re not sure he has lost 
any stock?” he asked. 

“Of course, I’m not!” Quigley ex¬ 
claimed. “But I just told you I 
couldn’t see why he should say so 
unless he has lost some. I’ve lost 
some stock, too; but I’m not mak¬ 
in’ any fuss, because I think it 
strayed. Hull and me are new to 
the cattle game. Didn’t you know 
that? Hull’s always been in sheep. 
Naturally, Lamby doesn’t take to 
him any too hard. He’s always been 
in cattle. He’s hinted that his stock 
strayed onto our range and got 
stuck in a gumbo patch and couldn’t 
get out. That’s why I’m not abso¬ 
lutely sure of anything, except that 
we don’t know anything about his 
cattle.” 

“You think Lamby’s trying to 
make out that Hull stole some of 
his cattle because Lamby don’t like 
him?” Davitt persisted. 

“I’m hintin’ there might be some 
feelin’ because Lamby is a cowman 
and Hull once was in sheep,” re¬ 
plied Quigley steadily. “Naturally, 
I’m stickin’ up for Hull. But it’s 
possible there might be some rus¬ 
tlin’ goin’ on. I can’t take the time 
right now to find out. From what 
I’ve heard, that part of fit is goin’ to 
be up to you. If I knew anything 
for sure, I’d be workin’ on the busi¬ 
ness myself. They say you’ve had 
experience in that line, and you’ll be 
scouting aroun’ in the proper way. 
I’m not goin’ to put any fool no¬ 
tions into your head, but-” He 
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ceased talking, and stared at his 
own reflection in the mirror. 

"It wouldn’t be the first time my 
head’s been full of fool notions,” 
Davitt observed cynically. 

Quigley looked at him closely. 
“Maybe you don’t know it all then. 
Well, they use worms for fishing, 
and maybe you could use worms as 
clews. Whether you think that’s a 
joke or not, you won’t be liable to 
forget it, anyway. So long.” 

Davitt stared for a full minute at 
the vacant doorway after Quigley 
had gone out. Then he burst into a 
loud laugh. 

“Barkeep, come here,” he invited 
cheerfully. “We’ll take a drink on 
my hat. I’m hearing through it!” 

CHAPTER HI. 

BUCK GETS ADVICE. 

RANGER hardly had gained 
the sidewalk when he saw the 
man Davitt had described, 
walking slowjy on the side of the 
street directly across from the hotel. 
Although he caught only a single 
flash of the man’s eyes, Buck saw, 
with a thrill, that there was indeed 
something peculiar about them. He 
noted also that the man was short 
and slight, bowlegged and hunched 
in appearance. He did not remem¬ 
ber having noticed him before. 

Buck was careful that the man 
Davitt had called “Screw-eye” did 
not see him looking at him. For 
that matter. Screw-eye ignored the 
cow-puncher after that one direct 
glance. He walked faster than 
Buck, who strolled down the oppo¬ 
site side of the street, and turned in 
at the Green Bottle. As he went in 
the door, pivoting almost on his 
heel, Buck descried something which 
he thought had escaped Davitt’s no¬ 
tice. When in a hurry, Screw-eye 
betrayed a slight limp in his left 


leg. Buck remarked this the more 
because the man’s left foot would 
be the one he put first into the stir¬ 
rup when mounting. Since he had 
spent most of his life around horses, 
Buck naturally would remember 
that Screw-eye would instinctively 
favor his left leg in taking the sad¬ 
dle. Possibly, it would slow the act 
of mounting. 

Recalling what Davitt had told 
him, Buck felt convinced that the 
man was spying on them. With this 
conviction came the desire to act on 
his own initiative, in his own way; 
and no sooner did he feel this urge, 
than the idea as to how to do so en¬ 
tered his head and invested itself 
with logical reasoning. 

He crossed the street and entered 
the Green Bottle. With a casual 
glance about the large room of the 
resort, he sauntered up to the bar 
and, to all appearances, found him¬ 
self accidentally standing next to 
Screw-eye. The man favored him 
with a fixed stare that was almost 
glassy. It gave Buck an uncom¬ 
fortable sensation, and he frowned 
as he put some silver on the bar 
and signaled to the man in the white 
jacket. 

“Aren’t you the bozo who was 
standing behind my chair last night 
when I was tryin’ to make a few 
dollars with the picture cards?” he 
asked the man beside him. 

“Everybody tries to make a few 
dollars in u game,” was the short 
reply in a dull voice. 

“I never thought of that when I 
asked you the question,” said Buck. 
“Have a drink as a favor on me, so I 
can ask one from you.” 

The man nodded to the bartender, 
who put out a bottle and two 
glasses. “You don’t seem to need 
many favors,” he said, indicating 
Buck’s pile of silver. 

“Oh, I’m not askin’ you to trade 
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drinks,” explained Buck. “I just 
want to ask you not to stand behind 
me when you see me playin’ again. 
I’m sort of superstitious that way.” 

T HE man flashed him a look, 
in which malevolence lurked. 
“Your luck wasn’t so bad,” 
he said in a rasping voice. His right 
hand thumped against the bar with 
an instinctive motion which was not 
lost upon Buck. 

“You needn’t feel riled;” said the 
cow-puncher easily. “I’ve had a run 
of luck lately, and I’m hoping it’ll 
hold out a spell. Next time you feel 
like lookin’ on, let me know, and I’ll 
buy you off.” He was watching the 
man in the mirror behind the bar, 
and was rewarded by seeing the 
bloodshot eyes flare red for an in¬ 
stant. 

“Here’s how d’ye do,” said the 
man, tossing off his drink. “You’re 
a cowhand, I take it.” 

“Make it top hand and you have 
it,” Buck said, and nodded soberly. 

“You’ll make more money on cir¬ 
cle than you will gamblin’ with 
cards, or anything else,” was the re¬ 
joinder, as the man turned away. 

Buck put down his glass with a 
bang. Taking two swift steps, he 
caught the man by the arm and 
whirled him about. “That remark 
will stand explaining,” he said 
curtly. “What was you thinkin’ of. 
Screw-eye?” He addressed the 
other by the name Davitt had given 
him, without thinking. 

The smaller man’s eyes glittered 
with a fiery green light. “You 
couldn’t buy me off a nuthing!” he 
snapped savagely. “And don’t try 
to make a show-off by pickin’ on 
me, neither.” 

As he was about to reply, Buck 
felt a hand on his arm. He looked 
around and found a tall, rather 
sleepy-looking man at his side. 


“Wha’s the matter, cowboy?” 
said this individual in a thick voice. 

Buck bristled at this interruption. 
The stranger, to all appearances, 
was a puncher who had begun early 
on a day of celebration. In the in¬ 
terval, Screw-eye had moved aside 
and returned to lounge against the 
bar. Buck wondered if the inter¬ 
cession had been intentional. 

“You here again?” he said, with a 
lift of his brows. He was trying to 
place the stranger, and the question 
was a feeler. 

“No, I’m here—yet,” stammered 
the man, with a slight cough. “Say, 
I wanna speak to you a minute. 
Come into the back room with me 
and have a beer while we talk medi¬ 
cine?” 

“Sure,” said Buck instantly, 
shooting a glance at Screw-eye, who 
seemed to be negotiating with the 
bartender. “Can you walk that 
far?” 

“You watch me,” said the other, 
in a boastful tone. “They’ve never 
put my laigs nor my brains to sleep 
yet. Don’t get me wrong, cowboy. 

There’s nothin’ the matter with 

„ _ » 

me. 

He led Buck to the back room, 
waving a signal to the bartender on 
the way. “Sit down,” he invited, 
pointing to a chair at the card 
table, as he dropped into another 
and sprawled with his left arm on 
the table. His lids parted wider, 
and his gaze became clearer. “We’ll 
wait till the boy brings in a coupla 
bottles of beer, eh?” 

“You don’t need much more,” 
frowned Buck. “When’s the wed¬ 
ding?” 

“Hah!” said the other, chuckling. 
“Find the bride! Tha’s good, ain’t 
it? Can’t be no weddin’ without a 
bride, eh? Mebbe I’m the missin’ 
bridegroom, eh? Mebbe you are! 
Wha’s the answer?” 
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B UCK had been racking his 
I brains in an effort to place 
this stranger, but to no avail. 
“Do you know me?” he asked sud¬ 
denly. 

“Sure I know you,” was the 
braying response. “You’re Buck 
Granger, and you’re a cowboy— 
spurs and everything. Am I right?” 

There was one window in the 
room, and it was opposite the door. 
Buck moved his chair around so that 
he sat where he could see the light 
from the window full on the man’s 
face. As he did this, he stole a sly 
glance, and saw the other’s eyes 
lighted with interest, the sleepy look 
gone. It might be that the man 
was feigning his apparent mild in¬ 
toxication and, if this were true, 
there must be a reason for the ruse. 

“Granted you’re right,” he said 
cheerfully, “what name are you us¬ 
in’ now?” 

“Trawler,” replied the other. 
“Mebbe you don’t know me, eh?” 

At this juncture the bartender en¬ 
tered with two bottles of beer and 
two glasses. As he tripped the caps 
from the bottles, Trawler thrust his 
right hand into his trousers pocket 
and drew out a silver dollar, which 
he tossed on the table in payment. 
In that brief space of time, Buck 
nodded toward Trawler and 
frowned questioningly at the bar¬ 
tender. He saw the bartender shake 
his head slightly in the negative, 
which meant either that he didn’t 
know Trawler or that the man was 
no good. 

Trawler filled his glass a bit un¬ 
steadily. “Here’s to good grass,” 
he said, blinking at Buck as he 
gulped the beverage. 

“What you got to tell me that’s 
worth listenin’ to?” Buck asked, 
after they had imbibed. 

Trawler stretched his left arm on 
the table and fingered his glass with 


his right hand, smacking his lips. 
“You goin’ to work soon?” he asked, 
squinting at the window where the 
sun blazed. 

“When I’m good and ready, which 
isn’t a promise,” Buck answered. 

“This is important,” said Trawler, 
straightening in his chair with an 
effort. “You goin’ back to work on 
Payne’s ranch?” 

“I thought you said you wanted 
to speak to me.” Buck’s tone was 
sharp and cold. “What do you 
want—a line of information?” 

“Mebbe. Who knows? I’ve al¬ 
ways asked for what I want, and 
I’ve usually got it. I’ve got to ask 
you a question or two in order to tell 
you something you might want to 
hear.” Trawler winked sleepily. 

“Ask me a hard one, and maybe 
I’ll answer it,” Buck suggested. 

“Heh! Fair enough.” Trawler 
leaned over the table. “Are you 
figurin’ on trailin’ with this man 
hunter that’s drifted in here?” 

Buck tensed, but managed to 
smile. “Suppose I am?” he parried. 

“Bad business!” said Trawler. 
“The boys wouldn’t like it.” 

“No?” Buck was keenly inter¬ 
ested. “What boys do you mean?” 

“Oh—the boys.” Trawler waved 
his right hand aimlessly. ‘Tm with 
Roy Lamby’s outfit. Now, you 
see?” 

B UCK had pricked his ears in¬ 
stantly. If the speaker really 
was intoxicated, he might be 
telling something not intended for 
Buck’s ears. Otherwise, he might 
be conveying a subtle warning. 
There was another point to be con¬ 
sidered, but Buck didn’t think of it 
at the time. 

“Suppose you come right out and 
speak what’s on your mind, 
Trawler,” said Buck in a louder 
voice. 
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Trawler’s eyes widened with a 
look of warning, and he wiggled a 
finger on his puffy lips. “Not so 
much heat,” he cautioned. “I’m 
talkin’ to you, and not to the whole 
town. If you’re figgerin’ on goin’ 
in with that feller I mentioned, it 
wouldn’t look good, that’s all. 
Lamby thinks he’s losin’ cattle, and 
mebbe he’s got an idea where he’s 
losin’ ’em, that’s all. Let this fel¬ 
ler find out. It ain’t no hole where 
a cow-puncher like yourself would 
fit in, see?” 

It occurred to Buck that the 
changes in inflection in Trawler’s 
voice as the thickness of his speech 
gave way occasionally to crisp clar¬ 
ity, along with the recurring bril¬ 
liant flashes in his eyes, belied the 
man’s apparent alcoholic condition. 
He managed to watch Trawler 
closely without rousing the latter’s 
suspicions. Yet he was unable to 
determine to his complete satisfac¬ 
tion whether or not the man was 
shamming. 

“Seems to me,” drawled Buck, 
“if it’s just a common case of rus¬ 
tling, a cow-puncher would be just 
as good on the job as anybody else.” 
So Trawler knew that Lamby had 
hired Davitt! It didn’t look as if 
Lamby could be trying to keep the 
matter much of a secret. 

“Maybe it ain’t just common rus¬ 
tlin’,” said Trawler, with a wink. 
“If it was, wouldn’t Roy send the 
boys out to clean up the rustlers?” 

“How many you got in the out¬ 
fit?” asked Buck quickly. 

Trawler waved his hand again. 
“Enough,” he said with a scowl. 
“The boys don’t like it, and mebbe 
it’ll upset the range. It ain’t no 
place for a puncher to be takin’ a 
holiday.” 

“Did you come in with Lamby?” 
Buck queried casually. 

“No, I’m celebratin’ a little on 


my own hook,” growled Trawler, 
pouring the rest of the beer from 
his bottle into his glass and tossing 

it off. “What Lamby does-” He 

sputtered and wiped his lips with 
the back of his hand. 

“Just who’re you talkin’ for, be¬ 
sides yourself, if any?” 

“For your own good,” Trawler 
blurted out. “I don’t want to see 
no cowhand roped into a deal he 
don’t know nothing about, and 
where he ain’t wanted. I’m doin’ 
you a favor by tipping you off.” 

“You mean you’re trying to scare 
me off,” said Buck sharply. “You’re 
shootin’ off your mouth about some¬ 
thing you don’t know anything 
about, or something that isn’t any 
of your business. Seems funny to 
me that they can let a man off to 
go on a bust at a busy time like 
this.” He was looking straight into 
Trawler’s wavering eyes. 

HAT’S another thing that 
ain’t any of your business,” 
said Trawler with a sneer. 
“You gotta put your nose in, eh? 
All right, go to it.” 

He kicked his chair back, but rose 
unsteadily, his eyes on Buck the 
while. He stood leaning on his left 
hand on the table, leering. 

Buck was on his feet in an in¬ 
stant. He stepped around and con¬ 
fronted Trawler as the man straight¬ 
ened. 

“Something tells me you’re not as 
drunk as you’re tryin’ to make me 
believe,” said Buck crisply. “Since 
you started this, I aim to find out.” 

His right fist struck with the last 
word. The blow caught Trawler 
flush on the chin and sent him back 
against the table, which tipped, and 
the man sprawled on a chair, his 
eyes darting fire. 

Buck stepped back, expecting a 
rush. Even if the man were drunk, 
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the blow had not been hard enough 
to sober him. Regardless of where 
Trawler had obtained his informa¬ 
tion, Buck was convinced now that 
the man was not connected with 
Lamby’s outfit; for he had evaded 
direct questions which no puncher 
would have hesitated answering. 
His advice had merely been a threat. 

But Trawler didn’t rush. He was 
on his feet with amazing speed, send¬ 
ing the chair spinning out of the 
way. Buck tensed to leap in for a 
second blow as Trawler’s right hand 
moved like light, and his gun roared 
and shook the little room. Buck 
thought the hot breath of the bul¬ 
let fanned his cheek as he drove a 
left which glanced off Trawler’s 
head. The gun had spoken twice 
again, and Buck flung himself to 
one side, his own hand flashing 
down to his weapon. 

Then Buck stood dumfounded. It 
seemed to him that Trawler had 
turned a back-somersault through 
the open window! The room was 
empty, save for himself; Trawler 
was gone; there was the square of 
sunlight which had swallowed 
Trawler as if by magic. Buck 
leaped to the window and looked 
out. Trawler was not in sight. 
There were numerous openings in 
the narrow alley, and he could have 
disappeared into any of these. 

Buck hurried out of the room, 
and met the bartender, who had 
come immediately upon hearing the 
shots. 

“Do you know that fellow who 
called himself Trawler?” Buck de¬ 
manded. 

“No,” replied the bartender. 
“What was the shootin’ about?” 

“He did it,” Buck snapped. “Did 
you ever see him before? How long 
has he been drinking? Hurry up 
and tell me, and then keep still to 
the crowd.” 
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“Never saw him before last 
night,” was the quick answer. “He’s 
been hittin’ it up all night and this 
momin’. Nobody hurt?” 

“Just my feelin’s,” scowled Buck. 
“He picked a fight, and went out 
through the window. Tell this mob 
to forget it.” 

H E pushed his way through 
the throng which was 
gathering, his glances search¬ 
ing the place for Screw-eye. But 
Screw-eye wasn’t in the place. With 
this knowledge, the thought flashed 
through Buck’s mind that Trawler 
might have drawn him away from 
Screw-eye to give the latter a chance 
to get away. 

He hurried out of the place, and 
turned instinctively toward the 
livery on the run. He reached the 
barn just in time to see a figure 
swing into the saddle on a horse at 
the rear. It was a clumsy mount, 
and the rider was of slight build. 
Buck placed him instantly. It was 
Screw-eye! Next moment there was 
a clatter of hoofs, and horse and 
rider were gone. 

As Buck turned toward the livery 
office to ask a question, he had a 
disconcerted feeling of frustration. 
In all probability, Trawler, too, was 
gone. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE RIFT. 

I T was nearly an hour before 
Buck turned his steps back to¬ 
ward the hotel where he had 
left Davitt. He had learned noth¬ 
ing. The day man at the livery had 
no information to give him, and 
Buck naturally had to exercise great 
caution in making inquiries. He feit 
satisfied, however, that there had 
been a connection between Screw- 
eye and Trawler, and he was equally 
certain that the pair had left town. 
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He looked at the matter coolly, 
considering the fact that he had been 
shot at three times by Trawler. If 
it was true that the man had been 
indulging all night and morning, this 
would seem reasonable enough ex¬ 
cuse for his faulty work with his 
pistol. On the other hand, Buck 
could not bring himself to believe 
that Trawler had been drunk, and 
he was not satisfied that he had pur¬ 
sued the proper course in accost¬ 
ing Screw-eye. But the fact that 
Trawler knew of Davitt’s interest in 
Lamby’s trouble was valuable news. 
So Buck thought; but he was net¬ 
tled and dissatisfied with his morn¬ 
ing’s work, and had a suspicion that 
Davitt would not approve of it, 
which did not serve to soothe his 
feelings. 

To his surprise, he found Davitt 
and Lamby in the lobby of the 
hotel, standing near the door. 
Lamby smiled at him faintly, while 
Davitt gave him a cold look. 
Buck’s spirits flared in resentment. 

“Just a minute. Buck,” said 
Davitt, as the cow-puncher was 
about to pass them. “Lamby and I 
have been talking, and it may be 

that—I may have to-” He 

paused with a frown, as if groping 
for words. 

“Give up the business or go it 
alone, I suppose,” Buck replied, 
looking straight at Lamby, who re¬ 
turned his gaze mildly. 

“I didn’t say that exactly,” said 
Davitt curtly. 

“But that’s what you meant,” 
Buck retorted hotly. “It’s all right 
with me. I’ve got a question to ask 
Lamby, here, just the same.” 

He turned to the stockman. 
“Have you got a man workin’ for 
you by the name of Trawler?” he 
demanded. “Tall, sandy-lookm’ 
hand, with a mean eye and a quick 
gun paw?” 


“Not that I know of,” drawled 
Lamby. “I’d be more apt to know 
him by a nickname. But I haven’t 
got any Sandys working for me.” 

“Well, then, did you bring any¬ 
body from your outfit in with you?” 
asked Buck, with a glare. 

“No,” replied Lamby with a puz¬ 
zled frown. “Would it make very 
much difference if I had?” 

“It might make a lot of differ¬ 
ence,” Buck snapped out. “Looks 
to me—but never mind. I know one 
thing, though: if I had a stock ranch 
and something was wrong, I’d have 
to have a mighty good reason be¬ 
fore I called in outside help to set¬ 
tle the trouble. Payne wouldn’t do 
it!” With this shot. Buck walked 
to the stairs. 

“Once a puncher, always a 
puncher, I reckon,” said Lamby, in 
a plaintive voice. 

“Yes, I know,” said Davitt. “I 
was one myself once. I’ll see what 
can be done, Mr. Lamby. So long.” 

L AMB Y went out with a frown 
on his face. In so many 
*■ words, he had been dismissed. 
He wasn't used to it, and he didn’t 
like it. When Davitt entered their 
room a few minutes later, he found 
Buck arranging his slicker pack. 
The cow-puncher threw him an an¬ 
gry glance. Davitt disregarded it, 
put his hat on the bureau and flung 
himself on the bed where the book 
he had been reading that morning 
still lay, face down, its pages 
pressed against the blanket. 

Buck was making up his pack on 
the table and, as he saw Davitt pick 
up the book and settle his head 
against the propped-up pillows, he 
could stand it no longer. 

“So you think I’m excess bag¬ 
gage, do you?” he exploded. 

“I was pleased with the way you 
took the hint,” Davitt replied 
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‘Calmly, looking at him in approval. 
"“Your talk impressed Lamby.” 

“I see, I see,” sputtered Buck. 
“Made your grand-stand play good, 
I reckon. I’m likely to impress 
Lamby some more before I get 
through.” He turned to the work at 
hand. 

“I said something about temper 
bein’ dangerous this morning, but 
that didn’t seem to impress you, 
Buck,” said Davitt coolly. “What 
were you shootin’ those questions at 
Lamby for, and why was that gent 
down in the Green Bottle shootin’ 
at you this morning?” 

Buck’s resentment and anger sud¬ 
denly subsided. “I sort of walked 
into Screw-eye, and the gent you 
mentioned, walked into me,” he 
said, taking out his tobacco and 
papers. “I asked Lamby if he had 
a man named Trawler workin’ for 
him, because that was the name the 
shootin’ gent gave me, and his ad¬ 
dress. I reckon I found out some¬ 
thing, at that.” 

Davitt put down his book as 
Buck lighted his smoke. “Don’t 
stop your packing,” he advised. 
“It’ll look better for you to ride 
out of town ahead of me. Go ahead 
and tell me what happened.” 

Buck took a few thoughtful puffs, 
staring at Davitt curiously. Then 
he shrugged his shoulders and went 
smoothly about his packing, describ¬ 
ing the conversations, and what had 
taken place that morning after he 
had left the hotel. 

“If you want to ask me,” he con¬ 
cluded, “this is a flat cold deck, and 
Mr. Roy Lamby is boldin’ the 
same.” 

“I’m not so sure,” frowned Davitt. 

“I’ve seen another party besides 
Lamby since you’ve been gone. He 
was Quigley, who is Matt Hull’s 
foreman. He’s another that knew 
ye were going to get tangled up in 


this thing. If I didn’t feel sure that 
Sylvester Graham egged Lamby into 
calling us in, and let Hull in on the 
deal, too, so we would be the goats 
if there were going to be any goats, 
I wouldn’t touch it. Do you know 
Quigley?” 

“No,” Buck answered shortly. 
“The Hull outfit never has mixed 
in town. He’s got all northern 
hands, a lot of ’em are Canadians, 
and some are from the eastern part 
of the State. They’ve kept to them¬ 
selves.” 

H E might feel he wanted a new 
crew, starting in the cattle 
game after bein’ in sheep so 
long,” observed Davitt. “Quigley 
as much as confessed he wasn’t an 
old cowhand. Said Lamby would 
try to blame Hull because Hull had 
been a sheepman. Stalled me along 
tryin’ to get information out of me, 
and then gave himself away by tell¬ 
ing me people used worms for fish¬ 
ing so why shouldn’t I use worms 
as dews!” Davitt laughed out¬ 
right. 

“That doesn’t sound funny to 
me,” said Buck, wrinkling his eyes. 
“Sounds as if he was sneerin’ at us— 
at you, anyway.” 

“And that’s right where I figured 
he gave himself away,” said Davitt, 
sobering. “Don’t you see. Buck, 
that there’s more to this than just 
some cattle missing, although the 
cattle furnish reason enough?” 

Buck finished tying his pack. “It 
looks like an open-and-shut book to 
me,” growled Buck. “If this Quig¬ 
ley knew Lamby was goin’ to call 
yon in, then he must have got his 
information from Hull. Where did 
Hull learn about it? From old Syl¬ 
vester, of course! Didn’t the mort¬ 
gage king have the two of ’em handy 
this morning? He’s interested in 
both parties because they both owe 
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the bank money. He doesn’t want 
’em fightin’ between themselves. If 
my gent Trawler didn’t get his in¬ 
formation from Lamby, then he got 
it from Quigley. If old Screw-eye 
is in on it, too, why the same goes 
for him. I wouldn’t be surprised if 
Quigley was tryin’ to give you a bum 
steer in his awkward way.” 

“I thought of that, too,” said 
Davitt, in a serious tone. “But this 
business is hot. Lamby has lost 
three hundred head, maybe more. 
They disappeared from three dif¬ 
ferent herds, and all were grazing 
on the Hull ranch side. That’s the 
east side of Lamby’s Triangle 
range. Three hundred head of 
prime stock makes it real rustling, 
you know.” 

Buck whistled softly. “Maybe 
Trawler did want to plug me for 
keeps, after all,” he said slowly. 

“I wouldn’t wonder,” nodded 
Davitt. “Lamby heard about the 
shootin’ down below just before he 
came up here. I guess he thought 
you were in a common jam. I let 
on I was goin’ to split with you. I 
have a hunch that five hundred 
head would be closer to the Tri¬ 
angle’s actual losses, for you can bet 
that Graham wouldn’t have called 
on me unless he knew it was seri¬ 
ous.” 

Buck dropped into a chair with 
a faint smile. “It takes teamwork 
somewhere for that many cows or 
steers to be blotted out. Whoever 
is behind this isn’t afraid of powder 
smoke, that’s a cinch.” 

“I wouldn’t be surprised if we 
smelled some before we’re through,” 
said Davitt earnestly. “You know. 
Buck, I’ve been thinking. You’re 
a good fellow; you’re solid down at 
the Payne ranch; you’ve got a de¬ 
cent stake in the bank. This looks 
like straight range work. You don’t 
have to go in on this. I—well, I 


don’t know just how to put it in so 
many words what I’ve got in my 
mind.” 

B UCK raised his brows. “No? 

I I thought you learned how 
to talk by readin’ the books. 
Here you’ve got something to say, 
and you’re stuck! I don’t aim to 
embroider my words any, but I’m 
usually able to think up some that 
mean what I t hink and string ’em 
out.” He nodded airily. 

Davitt smiled wryly. “There’s 
three trails to Triangle, Lamby told 
me,” he said, looking straight ahead 
over the foot of the bed at the wall. 
“One trail starts at the upper end 
of the main street and is a road 
that leads straight to the Lamby 
ranch house. The other starts at 
the end of the cross street, north of 
the bank. That’s a fair road, too, 
and goes along the boundary be¬ 
tween the Triangle and the Hull 
ranch. The other trail heads off 
northwest by way of Horseshoe 
Butte, and cuts into the rough coun¬ 
try up there in a corner of Hull’s 
range where it first touches the Tri¬ 
angle.” 

He paused and glanced at the 
cow-puncher who was listening with 
the patient air of a man who is hear¬ 
ing something he already knew. 

“After sundown,” Davitt contin¬ 
ued, “I’m goin’ to ride out on one 
of those trails. Suppose you think 
this matter over carefully. Buck, 
and then, if you decide you want to, 
meet me after dark. It’ll be up to 
you to guess which trail I’m going 
to take. If there should be any¬ 
body watching, I’d like to have ’em 
see you ride out for the south while 
it’s still broad day.” 

Buck looked at him squarely. 
“You’re givin’ me a chance to back 
out in a nice, respectable, easy 
way,” he drawled. “It’s sort of 
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white of you, Mel, at that. You 
think this business is goin*’ to be red- 
hot. Why should I risk my hide? 
I’d quit this minute if I thought 
you’d say you would rather work by 
yourself. No? I thought so. Sure 
you don’t feel sore about my party 
this morning?” 

“I told you to use your own judg¬ 
ment as to rules when it was nec¬ 
essary,” frowned Davitt. “You 
stumbled into two outsiders in this 
mess.” 

Buck grinned. “Maybe they’re 
both on the inside,” he said, heft¬ 
ing his pack. “I’ll ride along and 
see if I can figure out the trail you’ll 
take. Don’t forget it’s hard ridin’ 
aroun’ by Horseshoe Butte.” 

There was just a flicker of Mel 
Davitt’s lids. Then he swung out 
of the bed and took Buck’s hand. 

“If I never see you again, it’ll be 
soon enough!” he cried in a voice 
that any one might hear. 

CHAPTER V. 

THREE ANGLES. 

I T was late afternoon when Mel 
Davitt appeared on the street, 
neatly dressed in a double- 
breasted blue suit, his youthful and 
cheerful appearance at total vari¬ 
ance with his reputation for being 
cool, calculating, and dangerous. 
His eyes sparkled as he nodded ami¬ 
cably to those who spoke to him, 
whether they knew him or not. He 
was aware that Buck had eaten his 
dinner hurriedly and had left town 
immediately. Through the good of¬ 
fices of the hotel clerk and the 
liveryman, he had ascertained that 
Lamby, Hull, and Quigley had also 
departed. He thus had the local 
field to himself. 

He sauntered down the street, and 
half an hour before its closing time, 
he stepped into the Milton State 


Bank. He walked briskly back to 
the door of Sylvester Graham’s pri¬ 
vate office, rapped smartly and en¬ 
tered upon the banker’s curt invita¬ 
tion. 

Graham showed surprise, and 
glanced at his visitor’s attire with 
apparent disapproval. Davitt sat 
in a chair across the desk from 
Graham and put his hat on his knee. 
His smile was confident. 

“What’s the matter? Aren’t you 
going to look into the Lamby trou¬ 
ble?” asked the banker, with a 
frown. 

“I promised Lamby I would, and 
I believe I told you so,” said Davitt 
easily. “First of all, I believe the 
sheriff and the Cattlemen’s Associa¬ 
tion should be notified that I’m 
working on the case, so there can 
be no interference.” 

“I’ll look after that,” said Graham 
crisply. “I explained this morning 
that you needn’t have any misgiv¬ 
ings on that score.” 

“But you didn’t tell me how many 
cattle were missing.” 

“Didn’t Lamby tell you?” flared 
the banker. 

“He told me a hundred here in 
your office, but from what I learned 
from him later, it’s five hundred, 
and maybe a thousand.” 

Graham’s eyes popped. “Did 
Lamby tell you that?” he demanded. 

“Lamby told me three hundred. 
But when he jumps his original fig¬ 
ure to one three times as much, I 
feel that even the new figure is prob¬ 
ably too low. This isn’t any petty 
little spite rustling deal, Mr. 
Graham, and you knew that in the 
first place. Otherwise, why should 
you make sure I was asked to take 
a hand? You know I don’t bother 
with small stuff.” 

“I recommended you because I 
didn’t want any hullabaloo on the 
range,” Graham snapped at him. 
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“That’s why I don’t want the sher¬ 
iff’s office or the association outfit 
mixed up in it. I really didn’t know 
it was quite so—ah—big.” A single 
gleam of worry showed in his eyes. 

“Well, you know now. The name 
of Lamby’s ranch fits this problem 
exactly. It’s a triangle with the 
usual three angles. One angle is the 
Lamby ranch, another is the Hull 
ranch, and the third is this office. 
Lamby has money borrowed on the 
missing stock, hasn’t he?” 

“That’s between Lamby and the 
bank,” Graham replied shortly. 

“And between the bank and me.” 

D AVITT replied with a sharp 
edge to his words. “You 
want this stock recovered, 
do you not? Every head of stock 
that’s lost puts that much more 
money loaned on his other cattle, 
doesn’t it? You don’t want any 
more stolen, do you?” 

“Lamby has ample security for 
any loans he has outstanding.” 

“Sure. But how about Hull? If 
he found he had a few hundred head 
more’n he thought he had, he 
wouldn’t kick, would he? He does 
business with you, does he not?” 

“Great Scott! You don’t suspect 
Hull, do you?” asked Graham, star¬ 
tled. 

“Why not?” demanded Davitt. 
“He’s a sheepman at heart, isn’t he? 
There isn’t any love lost between 
him and Lamby, is there? It isn’t 
too much to think he might grab 
some of Lamby’s stock, if he had 
it in for him, is it?” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Graham, 
with a formidable frown. “Now I’ll 
tell you something. Lamby wanted 
your services to avoid any trouble 
with Hull. He doesn’t want to work 
on this thing himself, for fear of a 
clash. There’s been some feeling, 
I’ll admit, but I know Hull wouldn’t 


think of stealing any of Lamby’s 
stock. He couldn’t get away with 
any cattle, because this bank will 
have a representative at his round¬ 
up.” 

“Ah! So he is into the bank 
pretty deep. You didn’t tell me as 
much, but I’ll consider it a confi¬ 
dence. It doesn’t look to me as 
though he could afford to steal stock 
and get rid of it on the sly. On 
the other hand, wouldn’t it be pos¬ 
sible for Lamby to shove some cows 
on Hull’s range and claim they had 
been stolen?” 

“He couldn’t get away with it,” 
said Graham, snorting. “Besides, 
he’s a cattleman, and always has 
been one. A real cattleman doesn’t 
do such tricks.” 

“No? Well, you’d sure be sur¬ 
prised at some of the tricks I’ve 
known ’em to pull, and I’ve never 
seen one yet that would reason 
when it came to sheep or in deal¬ 
ing with anybody mixed up with 
sheep. I think Lamby lied about 
the number of cattle he’s lost, and 
if he’ll lie about that, he’ll He about 
other things. One point I’m sure 
of: if it was just a case of outside 
rusthng, the range would rise up 
and drive the outlaws out. It can 
be done.” 

Having delivered himself of this 
speech, Davitt rose as if to go. 

“Sit down a minute,” said 
Graham earnestly. “I may as well 
tell you that the bank is interested 
in this. Every stockman has to bor¬ 
row money, and we’re here to lend 
it. Naturally, we expect to get it 
back with interest. If there was a 
big rustling scare right now, it 
would attract rustlers clear from the 
border. Now you know another rea¬ 
son why I want to go at this busi¬ 
ness quietly. I really don’t know 
what inside conditions are. That’s 
why I recommended you.” 
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T HE banker tapped his desk 
with his fingers, and looked 
Davitt squarely in the eyes 
as he finished. “That’s saying a 
straight mouthful,” said Davitt. 
"Is there anything else you can tell 
me that'll help me to figure this 
thing out? I haven’t got much to 
work on, you know.” 

“Not a thing,” Graham replied 
soberly. 

“You don’t believe Hull knows 
anything about the rustling?” 

“I don’t believe he knows a thing 
about it. I have a way to make him 
tell if he knows anything. Between 
you and me, he has everything to 
lose and nothing to gain by making 
trouble on this range.” 

Davitt rose again from his chair. 
“All right,” he said crisply, his eyes 
narrowing, “now I’ll tell you some¬ 
thing. It isn’t any baby outfit of 
amateurs that’s stealing these cat¬ 
tle. They mean business. There’s 
goin’ to be shootin’ of the worst kind 
before this is over. If anybody con¬ 
cerned is holding anything back 
from me, or tries to put anything 
over on me* he’11 find himself on 
the wrong end, that’s all.” 

“I hear there’s been shooting al¬ 
ready,” frowned Graham. 

“A barroom misunderstanding,” 
scoffed Davitt. 

“I hear, too, that you’ve split with 
that upstart puncher, Granger,” 
said Graham, giving Davitt a keen 
look. “He could make a mess of 
things easy enough.” 

“Things will make a mess of them¬ 
selves without any help,” said 
Davitt mysteriously. “Did Hull tell 
his foreman, Quigley, about my be¬ 
ing asked to take a hand?” 

“He probably did. Quigley’s been 
with him a long time.” 

“Well, it’s a nice day,” said 
Davitt, as he left the office. 

He went out of the bank with a 


grim smile playing on his lips. 
From the banker he had learned the 
sum total of nothing, in so far as 
a hint indicating who might be steal¬ 
ing the cattle was concerned. He 
had merely verified his suspicions 
that both Lamby and Hull were into 
the bank for heavy loans, and that 
it was Graham who had suggested 
that he be called in, in the first 
place, because the banker wished to 
protect his collateral, and do so 
without disturbing the range in gen¬ 
eral. 

This could hardly be called selfish 
on Graham’s part. It was good 
business at the expense of the stock- 
men. Yet something in Lamby’s 
manner had convinced Davitt that 
he had acceded to Graham’s demand 
unwillingly. Davitt was annoyed 
because he could not put his finger 
definitely on a clew. Everything 
was under cover, unless Buck had 
stumbled into something that morn¬ 
ing. But Davitt was of determined 
caliber. 

He returned to the room in the 
hotel. He could not shake off the 
feeling that invisible eyes had noted 
his movements. But as he was a 
stranger in the town, he could not 
distinguish other strangers from 
dwellers or regular frequenters of the 
place. Although he had kept his 
eyes alert, he had seen nothing of 
Screw-eye, nor any one answering 
the description Buck had given him 
of Trawler. 

H E stood still in the center of 
the room, struck by the 
realization that he actually 
missed Buck Granger. For several 
years, Davitt had been a lone rider. 
He had welcomed the companion¬ 
ship of the jovial, happy cow- 
puncher. He was conscious of an 
inward glow of supreme satisfaction 
that his first estimate of Buck had 
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been correct. For Buck was hon¬ 
est and frank, fearless and capable, 
with many of Davitt’s own devil- 
may-care characteristics, and, most 
important of all, Buck possessed a 
delicious sense of humor. 

Davitt had not felt altogether 
comfortable about drawing Buck 
into an adventure which might prove 
exceedingly dangerous. He had 
opened the way for the cow-puncher 
to decide that a good stake in the 
bank and a steady place, with an 
excellent chance for promotion, were 
better than hooking up with him in 
a dangerous undertaking, the out¬ 
come of which was far from certain. 
He half hoped that Buck would give 
up thought of participation in the 
enterprise. But there was a wistful 
look in Davitt’s eyes as he con¬ 
sidered this. 

“He knows, dog-gone him, that 
I'm going to take the Horseshoe 
’Frail,” Davitt muttered, looking 
about vacantly. “It’s the worst of 
(he three ways to the Triangle 
range, and the bad lands are a 
natural hideout. He knew I was 
testing him with the ‘we’re-quits’ 
bluff. I wonder if I’ll meet him.” 

His eyes flashed clear and a stern 
look came to his face. A different 
Davitt from the one who had saun¬ 
tered down to the bank a short time 
before. He turned to his open pack, 
spread out on the floor. From it 
he took his cartridge belt, gun, and 
cleaning kit, and put them on the 
table. Then he changed his clothes. 

The neat blue suit was switched 
for a black sateen shirt, dark trou¬ 
sers, and heavier socks. The 
polished riding boots were put aside 
for a worn pair, into which he stuffed 
his pants legs. Spurs now jingled 
when he stepped about. A blue silk 
scarf was substituted for the cravat 
he had worn. A Stetson which had 
seen hard service replaced the ele¬ 


gant beaver-plush headpiece which 
had won such admiration. 

Davitt sat down by the table, and 
carefully cleaned and oiled his gun. 
He spun the cylinder until it 
seemed on ball bearings. He fanned 
the hammer until it almost ap¬ 
peared as a shadow. He fondled it, 
slid it back and forth in the palm of 
his hand, admiring its balance, and 
finally he slipped it back into its 
holster. 

He put his yellow slicker aside, 
and wrapped his clothes carefully in 
a piece of thin canvas, carried for 
the purpose. This he would leave 
for safe-keeping in the hotel. Done 
up in his slicker would be only some 
sandwiches, some coffee, and sugar, 
and other emergency food, along 
with extra cartridges and his clean¬ 
ing kit. He would travel light. 

A LL this time, while he went 
about his preparations with 
>- methodical thoroughness, his 
brain was busy. There was no place 
in his thoughts for anything of a 
trivial nature. “Worms as clews, in¬ 
deed!” Davitt’s lips tightened 
firmly. 

At six o’clock, he went down to 
supper. After the meal, he went 
to the livery and made sure of the 
directions to Lamby’s ranch house. 
The road swung north at the west 
end of the main street, as he al¬ 
ready knew. He made inquiries, in 
event the word of his going and his 
direction should be given out. 

The twilight was blending into 
night when he rode out of town at a 
canter. He turned up trail No. 1 
and put his mount to a swinging 
lope. He kept close watch over his 
shoulder, but glimpsed no pursuing 
shadow. Five miles out on the north 
road, he swung east across the open 
plain in a spurt. He crossed trail 
No. 2, the dim road which led to 
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the boundary between the Triangle 
and the Hull range. Then he 
swerved a bit south and, in another 
half hour, picked up the trail which 
wound up the snaky course of the 
stream, and then veered northeast 
toward the shadow of Horseshoe 
Butte, which loomed dimly against 
the low-hanging stars. 

He got off his horse presently and 
examined the trail, even feeling of 
it with his open hand. It would not 
be good policy to light a match to 
look more closely. But he was cer¬ 
tain the fresh tracks left by a horse 
were there. He mounted swiftly 
and sped at a fast pace. 

The level prairie became dis¬ 
turbed and rolled, with occasional 
dips into shallow washes and coulees 
which the trail skirted. Ridgfes ap¬ 
peared. Horseshoe frowned closer. 
The sky was studded with stars, but 
there was no moon. The shadows 
danced, gathered, and broke apart 
as he surmounted the rises, formed 
blots in the washes, black streaks in 
the narrow deep ravines. Clumps 
of trees and willows appeared in the 
occasional wet places. The going 
became rough. 

Then, far ahead, two pin-point 
flashes of red winked. 

Davitt leaned forward and shook 
out his reins. His horse broke into a 
gallop. 

CHAPTER VL 

A FOURTH ANGLE. 

UCK trotted out of town on 
the south road shortly after 
high noon. He wore his hat 
at a saucy angle over his right eye, 
whistled merrily, and to all appear¬ 
ances was headed for his home ranch 
after an enjoyable and profitable 
holiday. In truth, Buck was in ex¬ 
cellent humor. He had surmised, al¬ 
most from the moment when Davitt 
had first addressed him in the lobby 


before Lamby, that Davitt was 
simulating displeasure for effect. 
Davitt didn’t want the town at 
large to know that Buck was asso¬ 
ciated with him in the new job. It 
was just as well, Buck decided, to 
keep the public in the dark as to 
their movements. He had sufficient 
faith in Davitt to respect the lat¬ 
ter’s notions. 

He grinned when he thought of 
the clumsy way in which Davitt had 
given him an opportunity to back 
out. He sensed that Davitt didn’t 
want him to do any such thing, and 
it went without saying that he had 
no such intention. The very fact 
that Davitt might possibly be wor¬ 
ried about the outcome of the rus¬ 
tling investigation convinced Buck 
that he expected fast and danger¬ 
ous work. The reckless light of wild 
adventure sparkled in Buck’s eyes. 
He even whistled cheerfully, and his 
horse caught this spirit of wild aban¬ 
don, pricked up its ears, and 
pranced like a thoroughbred. 

Buck laughed with sheer delight. 
“Hoss, you won’t feel like dancin’ 
before this trick is over, or the 
buckaroo who’s forkin’ you will 
miss his guess,” he sang. 

The horse single-footed prettily 
down the dusty road. Buck looked 
back through the golden, spinning 
dust spirals to where the green set¬ 
ting of the town was shading to a 
drab gray in the brilliant sunshine, 
as the distance lengthened. He was 
looking for a telltale dust cloud 
which might indicate that he was 
being followed. But the town’s 
shadow was blotted out and faded 
from view, with no such signal ap¬ 
pearing. 

With no one in sight, Buck in¬ 
creased his pace and galloped along 
the verdant banks of the stream. 
He stopped whistling and smiling, 
and the alert light in his eyes 
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changed to a look of eagerness. He 
was familiar with almost every 
square mile of the north range, and 
he thought, with no small measure 
of satisfaction, that Davitt, who 
was a stranger in the district, actu¬ 
ally needed his services as guide. 

Presently he came to stony 
ground where the shod hoofs of his 
horse struck fire from small rocks 
and raised no dust. His gaze now 
was fixed on the trees which fined 
the banks of the stream. He 
grunted with satisfaction when he 
saw a rift of horizon blue through 
the leafy branches. He turned ab¬ 
ruptly off the road, and shortly was 
in a gravel-floored gully, riding 
down, hugging his horse’s neck, with 
the branches arching over him. 
Soon he splashed through the shal¬ 
low waters of a ford in the stream 
with hard footing underneath. 

A S he rode up the steep, sandy 
bank on the opposite side, he 
L came into a clear, grassy 
space among some twisted thorn- 
apple trees. Here he drew rein, dis¬ 
mounted and tossed the loose reins 
over his horse’s head to. dangle 
while the animal grazed. With the 
natural respect of a top hand for his 
favorite mount’s well-being and 
comfort, he loosened the single cinch 
of his stock saddle. Then Buck pro¬ 
ceeded to lighten his slicker pack by 
doing his town clothes up in a neat 
bundle, using some newspapers for 
a wrapper, and tying the pack with 
a rawhide thong. He secreted the 
pack in a miniature rock cave in the 
bank of the stream. 

“And if a chipmunk gives ’em to 
;i muskrat, I won’t be losin’ much,” 
lie said aloud gayly. 

Next he folded some food rations 
lie had brought along into his slicker 
;ind tied it to the rear of his sad¬ 
dle. llis trail preparations com¬ 


pleted, he sat down on a tuft of 
bunch grass and leaned comfortably 
against the trunk of a cottonwood. 
From this position he could see 
through the rift in the fine of trees, 
and glimpse any rider who might 
come along the road from any di¬ 
rection. 

A man, bred and raised in primi¬ 
tive open country, posesses the 
soothing faculty of communing with 
nature and his own soul without 
wearisome brain effort or conscious 
perception of the passage of time. 
As proof of this, an Indian never had 
need of a sedative. Instead of wor¬ 
rying his mind with conjectures and 
deductions having to do with the 
work at hand, Buck lapsed into a 
reverie, .rolling and puffing and re¬ 
lighting brown-paper cigarettes, 
while the sun slipped down the ser¬ 
rated peaks of the western moun¬ 
tains. 

During these hours the only ac¬ 
tivity he saw on the road was a 
passing buckboard, bearing some 
rancher homeward. At sunset, he 
ate two sandwiches with cold beef 
between thick slices of bread, and 
refreshed himself at a spring which 
trickled into the stream. Then he 
watered his horse, tightened his sad¬ 
dle cinch, and struck out of the trees 
across the undulating reaches of 
prairie to the Horseshoe Butte 
trail. 

When the twilight lost its seduc¬ 
tive purple and deepened into night, 
with the first stars scattered like 
glowing lanterns in the sky, Buck 
found himself some miles northwest 
of the point where the east road led 
out of town. He had seen no one. 
He had not expected to meet Davitt 
this early; yet he had seen what he 
assumed were fresh tracks in the 
trail he was following. Either 
Davitt had passed that way ahead 
of him, which he doubted, or an- 
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other rider was making for the 
Horseshoe country. This last pos¬ 
sibility aroused Buck’s natural in¬ 
stinct for caution. 

In traversing the washes, where 
his horse’s hoofs echoed dully on the 
hard gumbo, and in skirting the 
shadowy depths of ravines and 
coulees, he drew his gun and held 
it close to him between the pom¬ 
mel of his saddle and his waist, 
where it could not easily be seen, 
but would be ready for instant ac¬ 
tion. He rode slowly now, walking 
his horse. This was to give Davitt 
quick opportunity of overtaking 
him. 

A lthough he - had left the 

stream, he was really cutting 
• across an area of broken 
prairl._ lying in a great bend of the 
same stream which curved around to 
the east toward the opening in 
Horseshoe Butte. He could see the 
dark band of shadow made by the 
trees along the banks of the river 
directly ahead, with the black bulk 
of the butte loo min g behind it. The 
point where the stream swung in 
below the butte marked the begin¬ 
ning of a rugged, tumbled district 
known as the bad lands. Here the 
river flowed down from due north, 
passing a mile west of the butte 
near the southwestern corner of 
Hull’s range. 

As Buck approached the river 
slowly, he came to a long, gradual 
ascent where the prairie climbed up 
to the line of trees. He could 
barely make out the thin ribbon of 
trail, but the footing was sound on 
the path worn through the grass. 
He had climbed halfway, when, 
after a searching glance at the shad¬ 
owy waste behind, he urged his 
horse on up the ascent at a fast 
pace. 

He could feel the muscles and 


strong body of his gallant mount 
bunch and heave under him as the 
horse lunged forward and literally 
cleared the remaining distance in a 
series of mighty bounds. As he 
reached the top of the rise, Buck’s 
gun was out and held close on his 
left side under his left arm. 

He had scarcely reached the level 
when he brought his horse to a quick 
stop, and gave vent to a smothered 
exclamation. On the left, the line of 
trees was broken, the bank of the 
stream was clear and fell away in a 
sheer drop of ten feet or more to a 
wide pool. Above the pool, the 
water seemed barely moving, and 
alive with silver spangles which re¬ 
flected the light of the stars. On 
the edge of the steep bank, an ob¬ 
ject, which Buck had thought to be 
a stump or a rock of fantastic con¬ 
tour, proved to be the silhouette of 
a man. He was sitting with his legs 
dangling over the edge of the cliff, 
a slender rod in his hands, and, as 
Buck caught the flash of the nickel 
reel, he realized the man was fish¬ 
ing. 

Buck stared with open-mouthed 
wonder. Such fishing as he himself 
had done had been of an early 
morning or evening, and he had in¬ 
variably used artificial flies. But he 
had heard of large trout being 
caught at night, particularly on star¬ 
lit nights, with a baited hook. 

The profile of the fisherman dis¬ 
appeared as the man turned to look 
at him, and Buck noted he was 
short, slender, and slightly hunched. 
Buck walked his horse forward a 
few paces and slipped from the sad¬ 
dle, still keeping his gun concealed. 

He walked close to the fisherman, 
and broke into a short laugh. 

“Catching anything, Screw-eye r" 
he asked, in a tone of deliberate de¬ 
rision. He had noted that, from his 
position, the man had a view of the 
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slope which led up to the high bank 
of the river. Thus, while Screw-eye, 
for it was indeed the spy Davitt had 
suspected, could see the approach of 
a rider, he could not make his es¬ 
cape readily without showing him¬ 
self in the act. 

“My luck ain’t as good as yours,” 
was the sneering answer. 

B UCK already had decided that 
I the man’s presence was not a 
mere coincidence. Now he 
decided to take a chance on Screw- 
eye being identified in some way 
with the rustling operations. To his 
way of thinking, any unusual hap¬ 
pening might furnish the source for 
a clew. Since Screw-eye was there, 
it was not unreasonable, so he fig¬ 
ured, to assume that Trawler also 
was in the vicinity. 

“You fishing for something to eat, 
or just for pastime?” he asked. 

“G’wan chase your cows,” said 
the man, in a vicious voice. “What 
you sneakin’ aroun’ in the night for, 
eh?” 

For answer, Buck stooped quickly 
and jerked the rod from the man’s 
grasp, using his left hand and glanc¬ 
ing quickly about the open space. 
He pulled the line out of the water, 
and a baited hook dangled in the 
cold light of the stars. 

“You’re not faking, at that,” 
Buck growled, throwing down the 
rod. “How come everywhere I go 
[ find you squattin’ around?” 

The man leaned back on his 
hands, his eyes glowing green and 
then sparking red, as he looked up at 
Buck. 

“You clumsy fool!” he got out, 
with an added curse. 

In a flash, Buck picked up the 
rod, broke it across his knee and 
threw it over the cliff, the reel fly¬ 
ing through the air with the line 
singing shrilly as it spun. 


“I guess you were faking, at that,” 
he said sternly. “Where’s your 
camp? Show it to me, or I’ll drag 
you aroun’ by the collar till I find 
it!” 

The man bunched and literally 
flung himself into the air, his gun 
glinting in the starlight. But Buck 
had closed in on him in a twinkling, 
and now his own weapon blazed al¬ 
most in Screw-eye’s face. The man 
dropped his six-gun as he felt the 
hot breath of pistol flame, and 
Buck’s gun blazed again. 

Screw-eye staggered back, his fea¬ 
tures ghastly in the weird light 
which shone from the illuminated 
heavens. His hand went quickly 
over his thin face, and he looked at 
it. When he saw no blood, he 
rubbed his face again and stared at 
his hand with his jaw sagging. Then 
his eyes went red as he gave Buck a 
look in which baffled rage and in¬ 
tense hatred struggled for the mas- 
tery. 

Buck was laughing coldly, his 
glances darting about the open 
space and back to the slope. He 
had fired for three reasons: to star¬ 
tle Screw-eye into dropping his gun; 
to bring any one who might be with 
the man; and to attract the atten¬ 
tion of Davitt who, he had reason 
to believe, was not far behind him 
on the trail, since he had ridden 
slowly on purpose. 

“Back into the trees!” Buck com¬ 
manded. “Hop along, or the next 
time I won’t fire to scare you 
You’re not hurt. Get a move on!’ 

H E grasped Screw-eye with his 
left hand and hurled hin 
into the shadows, bounding 
after him just as the man whistlec 
so sharply that the shrill signal cui 
the still air with the reverberatin' 
violence of an unexpected thunder 
clap. 
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Next instant, the man’s left hand 
had gripped Buck’s gun wrist like a 
band of steel, and his other hand 
found the cow-puncher’s throat, the 
fingers shutting off his wind with 
the painful, merciless, viselike clutch 
of mighty talons. 

The unexpected nature of the 
ferocious attack, the sudden twist 
of his wrist caused Buck to release 
his hold of the gun. He tore at the 
fingers in his throat with his left 
hand, drove his right knee into his 
adversary’s stomach, and literally 
boosted the man up and over his 
shoulder. 

But his antagonist kept his hold! 

Both went to the ground on their 
backs, with Buck partly on top of 
his attacker, his neck twisted under 
h^,own left arm. His head seemed 
swelling, roaring; the stars over them 
began to bunch into great fiery balls, 
swimming in all the colors of the 
rainbow. His strength was ebbing, 
and it drove him into a frenzy. Not 
for one fleeting instant would he 
have suspected that the man who 
had him in his power possessed such 
strength. The sweat stood out on 
him as he realized it was the 
strength of a madman he was bat¬ 
tling. 

Buck rolled over, putting his 
weight on his attacker’s right arm. 
His left hand found one of the 
other’s ears, and he twisted it with 
all the strength left in him. A 
hoarse cry came from Screw-eye’s 
throat, and his hands went limp. 
Buck broke away, lights dancing be¬ 
fore his eyes. He stood unstead¬ 
ily looking down at the figure on 
the ground. 

Screw-eye lay motionless. His 
eyes were open, but his face was the 
ghostly hue of chalk. His breath 
came in gulps. Then he began to 
twitch, first his lips and eyelids, then 
his hands and arms and legs; finally 


his whole body shook as if he were 
afflicted with a fit of ague. 

Buck was unable to take his eyes 
from this queer sight as his head 
cleared and the strength surged back 
into his muscles. In time, Screw- 
eye stopped twitching and shaking, 
and closed his eyes only to open 
them suddenly and sit bolt upright. 

“What happened?” he gasped out, 
wiping his lips with a hand. 

Buck swore softly, uncertainly. 
Had the man really been tempo¬ 
rarily insane or in the throes of a 
seizure? Was the peculiar light in 
his eyes indicative of mental in¬ 
stability? 

These questions remained unan¬ 
swered, for Buck suddenly heard a 
deep, thick voice behind him. 

“What’s the matter? Did he 
throw a twister?” 

Buck whirled and met the cold, 
evil-lighted eyes of his assailant of 
the morning—the man who called 
himself Trawler. 

CHAPTER VII. 

BUCK AND THE HERMIT. 

OR several moments, Buck 
stood motionless and silent, 
regarding Trawler with a 
steady gaze, in which there was 
neither alarm nor surprise. But in 
that brief space of time, Buck 
thought faster than ever before in 
his life. Screw-eye and Trawler 
were undoubtedly companions, and 
the latter’s question tended to show 
that Screw-eye was subject to fits. 
Indeed, if the man were mentally 
unbalanced it might account for his 
presence on the bank, fishing. But 
his location had also been an excel¬ 
lent lookout. 

Then Trawler had said he was 
working for Lamby; a statement 
which the stockman had failed to 
confirm. Indeed, if Trawler were 
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working for Lamby, why should he 
be in this desolate spot off the Tri¬ 
angle range? Buck decided to try 
the two of them out. 

“I reckon he did,” he answered. 
“He made a jump for me when I 
stopped to talk with him, and tried 
to choke me to death. Friend of 
yours?” 

“Oh, everybody in these parts 
knows Phelps,” said Trawler, with a 
derogatory gesture. “He gets that 
way from livin’ alone. He’s a her¬ 
mit. What you doin’ up this way?” 

“I’m headin’ toward the Sweet- 
grass country, no thanks to you,” 
replied Buck coldly. “Lucky for me 
the drinks were behind your aim this 
morning.” 

Trawler chuckled. “I was afraid 
I might have hit you,” he said. “I 
even took a roundabout way home, 
figurin’ I could get over it before I 
hit the ranch, and get the bad news 
beforehand if there was any. I’m 
glad to see you’re jake. Where’s 
your gun?” 

Buck already had glimpsed the re¬ 
flection of the dull metal of his own 
weapon in the starlight. He walked 
a few paces and picked the gun up 
from where it had fallen in the grass. 
He slipped it into his holster, and 
turned to find Trawler covering 
him. 

Buck never batted an eyelash. 
He surveyed Trawler coldly. 
“What’s the answer?” he demanded. 
As he put the question, he glanced 
past Screw-eye, whom Trawler had 
called Phelps, and saw the slope was 
clear. He knew if Davitt had seen 
the flashes made by the gun, or had 
heard the reports, he would be cau¬ 
tious. He had been assured by the 
look in Davitt’s eyes and the flutter 
of his lids, that Davitt had planned 
to take the Horseshoe trail. The 
fact that he hadn’t said as much in 
so many words, was part of Davitt’s 


clumsy plan to give Buck an oppor¬ 
tunity to withdraw from the ven¬ 
ture with good excuse if he wished. 

“I started to test you out this 
mornin’ to see what you and that 
four-flusher you were travelin’ with 
were up to,” said Trawler, in a mean 
voice. “As a matter of fact, I’m 
workin’ on the Lamby business my¬ 
self. You busted into me for no 
reason a-tall, ’cept to make me think 
you was tough. You didn’t like the 
idea of my workin’ for Lamby and, 
for all I know, you knew I was track¬ 
in’ in this game on my own hook. 

I ’M not lettin’ you go till I’m 
sure of you, that’s all, and it 
won’t be healthy for you to kick 
up any disturbance. You may as 
well know I didn’t intend to shoot 
you. I pulled that play to throw 
you off of any play you had in mind. 
If you hadn’t run into Phelps, here, 
I’d have followed you. Now, I’m 
just naturally goin’ to hold you tight 
till I know more about you.” 

“You can’t even talk like you was 
tellin’ the truth,” Buck said, with a 
snort. “But if I’m wrong, it won’t 
be the first time.” 

“If you’re wrong, it may be the 
last time,” Trawler shot back. 
“Phelps! Get your gun, and cover 
this gent.” 

Phelps did as he was told, and, 
when he had drawn a steady bead 
on Buck’s heart, Trawler stepped 
around the puncher and took his 
gun. 

“Funny you’d let me pick it up,” 
said Buck jeeringly. 

“I wouldn’t bother lookin’ for it,” 
said Trawler crossly. . “Now just 
lead your hoss along behind Phelps. 
Go ahead, Phelps—go to the cabin. 
Step careful, cowboy; if you slip, I’m 
bound to hit you once out of six 
shots!” He laughed as if he con¬ 
sidered this a great joke 
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But Buck knew he wasn’t jok¬ 
ing. Moreover, a doubt had assailed 
the cow-puncher. It might be that 
Trawler was trailing rustlers. Buck 
didn’t believe the man suspected 
him as being involved in the cat¬ 
tle thefts; but he might be taking 
precautions against competition. 
After all, Lamby hadn’t said no one 
else was working on the case. Buck 
was puzzled and mad. Worst of 
all, he was helpless to do anything 
about it. He took up his reins and 
started uioot after Phelps, leading 
his horse. 

The trail led directly through a 
stand of timber, and Buck could see 
a narrow ribbon of starlit sky which 
split the deep shadow ahead. As 
they approached this opening it wid¬ 
ened, as an aisle leading into the 
nave of a church. Suddenly a huge 
mass of rock loomed on the right, 
and Phelps turned in close to it. 

“Push right along behind him,” 
came the order from Trawler. 

Buck did so and, as they went 
halfway around the rock, they 
struck into another trail with a 
sandy bottom, where the horse’s 
hoofs made no sound. This by-trail 
led over a ridge, across a gravel- 
strewn gully, through some scat¬ 
tered firs, and brought up beside a 
small stream where there was a 
cabin almost underneath an over¬ 
hanging bank or cliff, where the 
knotted roots of trees showed below 
the undermined soil like huge ropes. 
Buck realized that this was a place 
which would be hard to find, unless 
one came across the little stream and 
followed it up. 

Phelps was fussing at the door of 
the cabin. Trawler stood near 
Buck, who had halted and was hold¬ 
ing his horse. 

“When he makes a light, go on 
in,” Trawler told .him. “I’ll look 
after your horse.” 


B UCK’S eyes had accustomed 
i themselves to the dim light, 
and he saw a crude corral un¬ 
der the cut bank where were two 
horses, which most likely belonged 
to Trawler and Screw-eye, or Phelps, 
as Buck now knew him. 

Phelps made a light, and Buck 
entered the cabin. Phelps stood by 
the small table on which was the 
lamp, and motioned Buck to the 
bunk with his gun, which he held 
ready in his right hand. 

“Not so fresh now, eh?” Phelps 
croaked, his bulging eyes snapping. 

Buck sat down on the bunk and 
looked about the small room in 
amazement which quickly changed 
to an expression of disgust. In the 
corners, under the table, and every¬ 
where on the floor, except in front 
of the small stove and a space be¬ 
tween the table and the bunk, there 
was a litter of innumerable objects, 
including old packsaddles, broken 
straps, empty bottles, odd bits of 
leather, gunny sacks, wooden stir¬ 
rups, discarded clothing, cast-off 
hats, and worn boots, limp tobacco 
sacks, an overturned pail, and a lan¬ 
tern minus its glass chimney, sticks 
of firewood, yellowed newspapers 
and magazines, ends and pieces of 
rope, and a conglomeration of junk 
which represented the sum total of 
nothing, so far as value or useful¬ 
ness was concerned. 

The cow-puncher looked up from 
his survey and eyed Phelps with a 
feeling of repulsion. If the interior 
of the cabin should be taken as evi¬ 
dence, the man was crazy. Buck 
surmised that this was what the man 
Trawler wanted him to believe. 
Buck noticed two cane fish poles 
resting on nails driven in the logs 
above the window. Phelps, then, 
was given to fishing from the river 
bank after dark. 

But Buck could not forget 
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the place where he had found Phelps 
fishing was a vantage point from 
which an excellent view of the slope 
and rugged country below could be 
obtained. It was not at all unlikely 
that Phelps had been stationed there 
as a lookout, and Buck had burst in 
upon him before he could make his 
escape. Trawler undoubtedly had 
heard the two shots, and had come 
on the run from the cabin. 

Had Davitt heard them, too? 
Buck felt confident that Davitt- 
could find him, regardless of the 
blind entrance to the trail to the 
cabin. But there fingered the un¬ 
easy possibility that Davitt had 
started later than he had expected, 
or that some unforeseen contingency 
had sent him out on one of the other 
two trails to the Triangle Ranch. 

“Build a fire and make some 
coffee,” said Buck suddenly. 

Phelps took a step toward the 
stove and then whirled. The look 
in his eyes was steel-blue and clear 
as crystal. “You goin’ to give me 
orders?” he shouted wildly. 

B UCK laughed. “There’s noth¬ 
ing the matter with you, ’cept 
you’ve got ears like a rat,” 
he said, with a look of contempt. 

“I’d as leave plug you as not!” 
said Phelps shrilly, waving the gun. 

“Why don’t you?” asked Buck 
coldly. “Stop jugglin’ that gun!” 

At this conjecture, Trawler 
stepped into the cabin. He frowned 
at Buck, and motioned to Phelps. 
“Let’s have some coffee,” he 
growled. 

He pulled a homemade stool up 
beside the bunk and sat down. 
“Where’s your pal?” he asked, fa¬ 
voring Buck with a searching gaze. 

“I dunno,” replied Buck; “if it’s 
the one I think you mean.” 

“He’ll be taken care of,” said 
Trawler, his voice full of meaning. 


“Sure. Lamby will see to that. 
He makes his deals in advance.” 

Trawler’s face darkened. “Do 
you ever stop to think that you, 
maybe, don’t know as much as you 
think you do?” he asked. “It was 
pretty dumb of you to follow us, 
and it couldn’t do you any good. 
You’re not sure, this minute, what 
it’s all about. You’ve just stum¬ 
bled into something, and you don’t 
know what it is! You don’t even 
realize that Phelps, here, is danger¬ 
ous. I heard you baiting him be¬ 
fore I came in.” He shot a look at 
Phelps, who was busying himself at 
the stove, preparing the coffee. 

“He took me unawares,” said 
Buck wryly. He looked at Trawler 
closely. “Am I to understand that 
I’m a prisoner and bein’ threat¬ 
ened?” 

“Not in the strict sense of the 
word,” Trawler returned. “But I’m 
not goin’ to have you chasin’ aroun’ 
the country, blundering into places 
where you don’t belong, and maybe 
gettin’ yourself shot up, and me get- 
tin’ the blame for it.” He scowled 
darkly, but Buck caught the glim¬ 
mer of evil cunning in the depths 
of his eyes. 

“Why not let Phelps take the 
blame?” he drawled, throwing a dan¬ 
gerous challenge into the man’s 
face. 

Trawler swore, and his brutal 
jaw snapped shut. “By snakes, I’ll 
just leave you with Phelps for safe¬ 
keeping!” he ejaculated. 

Buck glanced instinctively to¬ 
ward the figure at the stove, and 
unexpectedly met Phelps’s eyes. He 
shivered involuntarily and turned 
his gaze away. He experienced a 
creepy feeling, as if he had been 
momentarily in the spell of a snake. 
For the first time he was conscious 
of a definite sensation of misgiving. 
It struck him like a blow in the face, 

WS—2D 
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that he could be done away with in 
this desolate spot and all traces of 
his disappearance obliterated. So 
Trawler thought he had followed 
them; and he thought that Davitt 
had followed him in turn. Since 
Trawler was wrong, why couldn’t 
he be wrong himself? He shifted on 
the bunk uneasily. 

For a meal, Phelps gave them 
each a cup of hot coffee and a cold 
biscuit. 

Trawler sipped his coffee and 
munched the biscuit. Buck fol¬ 
lowed his example. Phelps was 
swallowing noisily at the table, and 
Buck knew, without looking, that 
the man’s eyes were fixed on him. 
The coffee warmed him, and his con¬ 
fidence returned to a degree. But 
he didn’t like the situation he found 
himself in a little bit. 

A FTER eating the biscuit and 
emptying his cup, Trawler 
* got to his feet. He put the 
cup on the table, wiped his lips with 
the back of his hand, and pointed to 
Buck. 

“Keep him here till I come back,” 
he said to Phelps. 

He slapped the holster on his left 
side with his right hand, and stepped 
to the door. There he peered into 
the darkness. Buck heard the night 
wind whistling through rock crev¬ 
ices and swishing with an unnatural 
sound in the scanty tree growth. 
Trawler looked at him curiously as 
if he never expected to see him 
again, and went out. 

Buck had made no attempt to 
hold Trawler, since he thought it 
would be easier to cope with one, 
even though that one might be 
crazy, than with two. Now, as he 
watched Phelps gurgling the dregs 
of his coffee, his eyes dancing 
brighter than ever, it struck him 
that if Trawler intended to keep him 
WS-3D 


a prisoner, alive, it was peculiar that 
he hadn’t bound him hand and foot 
so he would be helpless. True, he 
was unarmed; but he had the use of 
his hands. Suddenly he started and 
stared straight at Phelps, the lids 
narrowed over his eyes. He had 
been left unbound for a reason! 
Trawler expected him to try to over¬ 
power Phelps, and the latter was 
expected to kill him at the first 
move! 

The cow-puncher’s whole body 
went cold at the thought. Possibly, 
Phelps was deranged. Trawler evi¬ 
dently had some hold over him, for 
the hermit, so called, obeyed him 
meekly enough. Instantly, Buck re¬ 
membered the significant way in 
which Trawler had slapped his hol- 
stered gun. He stared in fascina¬ 
tion at Phelps’s weapon, which re¬ 
posed on the table close to the man’s 
right hand, its long, cold-blue muz¬ 
zle pointed in Buck’s direction. He 
might have imagined it, but he 
thought he saw a gloating, maniacal 
gleam in the hermit’s eyes, which, 
as Davitt had said, looked just like 
glistening buttons screwed in his 
head. 

At this moment, Buck heard a 
sudden clatter of hoofs on the rocks 
and the snort of a horse. Trawler 
was riding away. Buck nearly 
dropped his cup as a laugh sounded 
on the wind—short and harsh and 
jeering. It might have been the cry 
of an owl, but Buck smiled grimly. 
Next there was merely the wind, 
and the sibilant sucking of Phelps’s 
lips. 

Buck gulped the remainder of his 
coffee. The time to act was before 
Phelps would reasonably expect it. 
Where was Trawler going? Buck’s 
place was on the trail where Davitt 
would pass, the trail which Trawler 
had probably taken. He had an un¬ 
canny feeling that he was sitting in 
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the presence of impending death. 
The youth within him rebelled. He 
looked at a pile of rags on the floor 
near the head of the bunk, so that 
Phelps could not see the look in his 
eyes. As chance would have it, his 
gaze centered on a thin, iron shaft 
which stuck out of the nondescript 
heap—a branding iron. 

B UCK’S mind clicked to a de¬ 
cision. “How about another 
cup of coffee?” he said, man¬ 
aging to look up with a grin. Phelps 
looked at him coldly, immediately 
put down his cup, and rested his 
hand on his gun. 

“Coffee won’t do you any good,” 
he croaked, in a horrible voice. 
“You want something to eat. Dirt’s 
what you want to eat! You want 
to gnaw roots—grass roots. Only 
you’re goin’ to take what roots you 
get!” The laugh that rang through 
the room sent the chills up Buck’s 
spine. 

Buck nodded toward the stove. 
“Shall I get it?” he asked. 

Phelps did exactly what Buck had 
expected. He looked at the coffee¬ 
pot on the stove. In the fraction 
of a second that the man’s gaze was 
distracted. Buck hurled the cup. It 
struck Phelps full in the face as 
Buck leaped for the branding iron. 
He grasped it, still looking at Phelps, 
when the latter fired blindly. 
Buck’s body went hurtling across 
the short intervening space, and the 
twisted brand end of the iron came 
down on Phelps’s head with a force 
which split the scalp and started the 
blood spurting. 

As Phelps slumped against the 
table, Buck tore the gun from his 
unresisting grasp. 

“Not bad for a cow waddy,” came 
a cheerful, drawling voice. 

Buck spun on his heel to see the 
tall form of Davitt in the doorway. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

A RANGE VISIT. 

D AVITT stepped inside the 
cabin and glanced quickly 
about, his gaze fixing finally 
upon the motionless figure of 
Phelps. He felt the man’s pulse, 
raised his face and lifted his upper 
lids to look at his eyes. 

“Put some cold water on his head 
and wash that wound,” he told 
Buck, indicating a pail of water on 
the floor by the stove and handing 
him a clean handkerchief he drew 
from a pocket. “I’ll bandage him 
up. He’ll be lucky if he comes out 
of this with no more than a head¬ 
ache.” 

He picked up the branding iron 
which Buck had dropped. Then he 
whistled softly as he looked at the 
brand end. “This is the Triangle 
brand!” he exclaimed, wrinkles 
showing on his brow. 

Buck stared. He hadn’t had an 
opportunity to note the brand in the 
fast action which had taken place. 
He had suspected that both Phelps 
and Trawler were connected with 
the rustling, but what would a man 
who was rustling Triangle cattle 
want with a Triangle brand? He 
would be more likely to carry a run¬ 
ning iron. 

“Tell me what happened,” said 
Davitt crisply, as Buck began to 
bathe Phelps’s head with the cold 
water. Davitt had taken a small, 
paper-bound book from his inside 
coat pocket and was looking in it 
with an eager look in his eyes. 

While Buck washed the w r ound in 
Phelps’s head, he told Davitt briefly 
what had occurred, finishing with 
the swift departure of Trawler, and 
the dropping of Phelps. 

“I thought Screw-eye, or Phelps, 
was makin’ believe he was crazy, but 
I dunno,” he concluded, wagging his 
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head. “I’d be willin’ to bet my 
chances in the next world that he 
intended to kill me, and he wasn’t 
goin’ to wait very long before doin’ 
it, either!” 

Phelps’s muscles began to jerk and 
his lips twitched as Davitt band¬ 
aged his head. They then put the 
wounded man on the bunk. When 
Buck looked at Davitt again he was 
surprised to see him smiling. 

“Trawler’s liable to come romp¬ 
in’ back here,” Buck reminded him. 

“Oh, no, he isn’t,” said Davitt 
confidently. “He’ll be gone all night 
on an errand, and maybe we’ll catch 
a glimpse of him in the morning. I 
saw him ride on up the trail, and I 
saw him light some matches to make 
sure nobody was ridin’ ahead of 
him. I saw the flashes of your gun, 
and came up roundabout. After I 
saw Trawler leave, the shots 
brought me to the cabin lickety- 
split. I’d already spotted the light 
from the window. Hope Trawler 
didn’t think he could lose an old 
trailer like me by just turning 
around a big rock.” He chuckled 
gayly and inspected the coffeepot 
on the stove. 

I ’LL have a cup of this while our 
crazy hermit is kicking out of 
it,” he said. “I got a good view 
of Trawler’s face when he lighted his 
matches. If I ever saw a born-to- 
order killer’s eyes, he’s got ’em!” 
His own eyes sparkled with satisfac¬ 
tion, to Buck’s astonishment, and 
then he pointed to the branding iron 
on the table. “Make anything out 
of that?” he asked, as he got a cup 
from the table for his coffee. 

“Sure,” replied Buck. “It’s one of 
Lamby’s irons. Maybe we’d find one 
of his check books and his Sunday 
watch if we pried aroun’ this litter. 
If this isn’t a crazy man’s shack. I’ll 
marry and settle down in it!” 


Davitt laughed. “Luck threw us 
together, Buck, and it has both 
hands tight aroun’ our necks,” he 
said genially. “This crazy hermit of 
yours, now; take him. You found 
him fishin’ after dark. That sounds 
crazy enough, unless he really 
wanted to catch some fish. The big 
ones feed at night, they say. And 
he was using bait, you say. Doesn’t 
that mean anything to you?” 

“Means he wasn’t sportin’ enough 
to use flies, or couldn’t throw ’em 
properly,” returned Buck scornfully. 
“I still think he was there keepin’ a 
lookout.” 

“That isn’t impossible. But he 
was fishing, just the same. What 
was he using for bait?” Davitt put 
the question sharply. 

Buck sat down gingerly on the 
edge of the bunk beside the injured 
hermit. “I suppose he was usin’ 
worms,” he said languidly, “but for 
all I know, he might have been us¬ 
in’ chewing tobacco. I can dive 
into the river and get the hook.” He 
started to roll a smoke. 

“Quigley gave me more credit for 
being halfway smart than I thought 
he did,” Davitt observed soberly. 
“He told me Lamby might have it 
in for Hull and suspect him because 
Hull was once in sheep. I’ve looked 
in the book, and have found that 
Hull once had a cattle brand that 
was a star on the side. He sold it 
to an outfit up north. But more 
about that later. He was tellin’ me 
something right along, and I’m just 
beginning to get the gist to it. It’s 
like putting one of those picture puz¬ 
zles together. Listen, Buck!” 

He dropped into a chair, drank 
some of the coffee and leaned for¬ 
ward, his eyes sparkling with ex¬ 
citement. “Remember what he told 
me last? He said people used wonns 
for fishing, so why not use worms 
as clews? And worms are bait. 
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Now do you begin to suspect what 
I’m starting to commence to hint 
about? Worms, clew, bait—and 
Phelps!” 

“Meaning you’re goin’ to bait a 
hook with Phelps and catch the rus¬ 
tlers,” said Buck, with a snort. 
“Mell, old boy, guzzle some more of 
that chicory and take a deep breath. 
It works better that a way.” 

“I hope I don’t have to write this 
down and draw a diagram,” said 
Davitt in feigned disgust. “For 
some reason, and I begin to suspect 
what it was, Quigley, as Hull’s fore¬ 
man, didn’t want to tell me in so 
many words what he suspicioned or 
knew. But he told me I wouldn’t 
think that crack about worms be¬ 
in’ clews was a joke when I thought 
it over hard. 

H ERE we find this Phelps fish¬ 
ing as an excuse for keep¬ 
ing watch on the Horseshoe 
Butte trail. He’s fishing with bait 
—worms, you can bet. Quigley 
knew I’d scout around, for he as 
much as said so. He thought I 
might run across this half-wit on 
his fishing lookout. Then I’d re¬ 
member what he said about people 
fishing with worms and my using 
worms for a clew. In other words, 
finding Phelps fishing and watching 
was a clew to the rustlers. He left 
it to me to guess it or figure it out. 
Listen, my buckaroo, Quigley is a 
clever man.” 

“Then you mean he meant for you 
to hook Phelps up with the rustlers 
if you was bright enough to figure 
out that remark?” asked Buck, his 
eyes brightening. “Then Quigley 
must know himself that Phelps is 
mixed up in it!” 

“Exactly,” nodded Davitt. “And 
something prevented him sayin’ so. 
Since Trawler is traveling with 
Phelps, or using him, Quigley must 


know he’s mixed up in it, too. But 
for some reason best known to him¬ 
self, Quigley couldn’t see his way 
clear to put me on the track.” 

Buck tapped his left palm with his 
right forefinger. “Quigley knew 
we’d go snoopin’ around. He knew 
Phelps was a lookout, keeping an 
eye on this trail up here, and that 
he sat there fishing as a blind. So 
he gave you that tip. He expected 
we’d run across Phelps and sneak 
up on him. I see it now. What’s 
more, if this trail has to be watched, 
then it leads to where the rustlers 
are operating, and probably to where 
the cattle are cached. Now that 
we know this much, maybe we can 
get Quigley to tell us more. Or 
maybe we can make Phelps talk. 

“Those are both good possibili¬ 
ties,” said Davitt, nodding his head. 
“I can almost see your brain expand¬ 
ing right in front of my eyes, buck- 
erino. Just to test it, I’m goin’ to 
show you something else.” 

He brought forth a pencil and 
drew tw r o triangles on the back of 
an envelope he took from a pocket. 
“See those?” he asked. 

Buck leaned over Davitt’s shoul¬ 
der, looked at the two figures. 
“What you going to do?” he asked. 
“Is it a trick?” 

“Yes, I think it’s a trick,” said 
Davitt. “Suppose we twist one of 
those triangles a half turn and 
superimppse it on the other; here’s 
what we get.” 

He drew the figure: 



“Do you see what that would 
make. Buck?” he said, with great 
satisfaction. “It would make a star 
radiating six points. Now if the cat¬ 
tle thieves who’re stealing Triangle 
stock should be slapping on another 
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triangle over the original brand, 
they’ve got a star, haven’t they? 
And that star would mix pretty well 
with other cattle that had been 
marked with a star in the first place, 
wouldn’t it? And Hull once had a 
Star brand and sold it. So now 
what?” 

W HOEVER bought the Star 
brand is stealin’ Lamby’s 
stock and makin’ the Tri¬ 
angle brand into a star and mixing 
the stolen beeves with his own 
herd,” replied Buck promptly. “Do 
I go to the head of the class, or do 
we have to find who owns that Star 
brand?” 

“Both!” sang Davitt. “Buck, this 
gam - isn’t so hard once a fellow gets 
a start. It looks as if you’d tripped 
and stumbled headlong into the so¬ 
lution of the puzzle. The point, as 
I now see it, is whether or not the 
hombre who calls himself Trawler 
is the man who bought Hull’s old 
Star brand. And maybe his nibs 
Quigley can tell us!” 

They looked at each other so¬ 
berly. 

“Fifteen two, and two—are 

four!” 

Both men started and looked at 
the figure on the bunk. 

Phelps was moving his arms and 
legs restlessly. He was muttering. 
“Two for the pair, and one—for the 
go.” Phelps’s eyes opened glassily 
and closed. 

Davitt and Buck stepped quickly 
over to the bunk and looked down 
at him, 

“He’s happy,” said Buck, frown¬ 
ing. “He’s playing cribbage.” 

“He’s a sick man, and he’s going 
to be that way for a spell,” said 
Davitt, after he had tried to rouse 
Phelps in vain. “We’ve got to get 
him out of here, and take him to the 
nearest place. I reckon that would 


be the Hull ranch. Do you know 
the way?” 

Buck’s eyes lighted with keen 
comprehension. “It’ll give us a 
good excuse for our visit to Quig¬ 
ley,” he said. “Sure I know the 
way. It turns off from the Horse¬ 
shoe trail to the left across the bad 

lands. We might-” He frowned 

and hesitated. “We might meet up 
with somebody,” he finished. 

“We’ve got to take that chance,” 
said Davitt curtly. “I’ve a hunch 
that Trawler is on his way ahead of 
us. I can carry this fellow in front 
of me in the saddle, and you can 
lead the way. My horse is out in 
the brush. I’ll get him, and we’ll 
start.” 

“I wish the moon would come 
up,” said Buck. “I’d like to spot 
a cow with a Star brand on it. 
They’d have to work those fines over 
a little in the brand where they 
cross, but I reckon it could be done. 
Something tells me that this thing 
works out too easy.” 

“That’s where the trouble is liable 
to come in,” Davitt snapped, as he 
went out. 

While Davitt was gone, Buck ex¬ 
amined the branding iron. There 
was every indication that it had 
been recently used. Perhaps this 
very cabin was used as the head¬ 
quarters of the rustlers, although 
such could hardly be the case if 
there was a regular band. But since 
the thefts, as Buck understood, had 
extended over a long period, since 
early spring, in fact, it would be 
possible for three men or four, at 
most, to do the brand working. 
Buck searched the debris on tin- 
floor and found another iron, one 
which was broken. This seemed to 
firmly cement the evidence that 
Phelps had helped with the brand¬ 
ing and had been in charge of the 
irons. 
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W HEN Davitt returned, 
Buck showed him the 
broken iron. Phelps was 
no better, and Buck went out and 
got his horse. The animal had not 
even been unsaddled. Trawler 
probably had expected Phelps to 
take care of the horse. Buck be¬ 
came more and more impressed with 
what appeared to be extraordinary 
confidence on the part of Trawler. 
Tt might even prove to be a fact 
that he was working on the case, 
after all! 

But Buck respected Davitt’s ex¬ 
perience, and the latter apparently 
didn't harbor any such idea what¬ 
soever. 

A misty, cold dawn was in the 
east, when Davitt, holding the now 
delirious Phelps in the saddle in 
front of him, and Buck, rode up to 
a cow camp on the Hull range near 
a great herd of cattle. 

To the surprise of both of them 
and to Davitt’s satisfaction, par¬ 
ticularly, it was Quigley, the Hull 
foreman, who rode out to meet them. 

“Let me lead the talking,” Davitt 
said sharply to Buck before Quigley 
drew up. 

“By the looks of that bird’s face, 
there’ll be plenty of it,” Buck shot 
back with a grimace. 

“What’s the matter? Is some¬ 
body hurt?” Quigley addressed his 
questions to Davitt, after favoring 
Buck with a single penetrating 
glance. 

“This fellow was fishing last night 
and fell in,” said Davitt, looking the 
foreman straight in the eye. “Fish¬ 
ing with worms for bait, so I took 
your tip and used ’em as clews, 
Quigley—the worms and Phelps, 
here, I mean. What you told me 
wasn’t a joke after all.” 

Quigley was biting his upper lip, 
keeping his gaze locked with 
Davitt’s. “Is he dead, or badly hurt, 


or what? Why did you bring him 
here?” He looked significantly at 
Buck. 

“That’s my partner, Buck 
Granger,” said Davitt cheerfully, 
waving his free hand at the cow- 
puncher. “We’re taking this fellow 
to the nearest habitation. That’ll 
be Hull’s ranch, I expect. Here, 
Buck, you take this squirming bun¬ 
dle a while, will you?” 

The transfer of Phelps, who was 
muttering and talking in meaning¬ 
less jargon by turns, in the throes 
of his delirium, was quickly made. 
Quigley signaled to a cow-puncher, 
evidently the nighthawk who had 
been in charge of the horses, and the 
man galloped up to them. 

“Ride in with this fellow,” the 
foreman ordered. “He’s got a sick 
man with him. Put him up in camp 
till I get there.” He nodded to 
Buck. 

When Buck had left with the 
other rider, Quigley looked sharply 
at Davitt. “You might as well get 
off what’s on your mind right now,” 
he said. 

“Sure,” said Davitt amicably. 
“Just a question. Quigley, who did 
Hull sell his Star brand to? Think 
hard. I reckon you were with him 
at the time.” 

“Certainly I was with him at the 
time,” Quigley answered crisply. 
“He had no use for the brand then. 
He sold what cattle were left, and 
the brand with ’em. That was be¬ 
fore he went into cattle strong.” 

“That’s right,” Davitt drawled. 
“He really had no use for it. And 
now he’s got an original brand of 
his own, of course. Who did you 
say he sold the Star brand to, Quig¬ 
ley?” 

“He sold it to Lamby,” replied 
Quigley, with a faint smile showing 
on his lips as Davitt straightened 
in the saddle. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MIXED BRANDS. 

D AVITT looked coldly at Quig¬ 
ley until the smile faded 
from the foreman’s lips and 
a frown came over his face. 

“I suppose you’re wondering 
about that,” said Quigley. “When 
Hull sold the brand and the cattle 
that went with it, he thought he 
was through with cattle. I reckon 
that’s why Lamby bought him out 
at his own price. Hull was in sheep 
pretty heavy, and Lamby knew the 
sheep would have to go as the range 
got cut down. When Hull went 
back into cattle, Lamby didn’t like 
it none.” 

“I suppose not,” said Davitt. 
“Did Lamby use the brand?” 

“He used it up to this year,” re¬ 
turned Quigley. “Fact is, we’ve 
found Star cattle right on our range. 
He claimed it was mostly Star cat¬ 
tle that had been stolen. He hinted 
that he didn’t want to go through 
our herds. That’s when I ordered 
him off our range and Hull backed 
me up.” 

Davitt hadn’t taken his eyes from 
Quigley’s, and he saw, beyond the 
question of a doubt, that the man 
was speaking the truth. He saw, 
too, that Quigley was incensed. On 
the face of it, to one less experienced 
it would appear that Lamby was 
“planting” cattle on Hull’s range to 
enable him later to claim that they 
had been stolen by Hull or his men. 
Remembering the look in Lamby’s 
eyes when he had talked to him, 
Davitt felt thoroughly convinced 
that the stockman was above such 
tactics. 

It was Davitt’s turn to frown; 
but he did so beqause he was puz¬ 
zled. “You knew this crazy Phelps 
party was watching the Horseshoe 
trail,” he said accusingly; “why 


couldn’t you tell me so in as many 
words?” 

“Because I wasn't dead sure of 
any such thing,” Quigley answered. 
“I’m not goin’ to shoot off my mouth 
unless I know what I’m talkin’ 
about. I don’t even know how you 
got him, and I’m not asking. But 
there’s one thing I do know, and 
I’m goin’ to tell you what it is and 
then you can go to blazes!” 

The foreman’s eyes flashed, and 
his face grew stern. “I could have 
gone out myself with a bunch of 
men and probably washed this thing 
up, but Hull wouldn’t let me. He’s 
only been in cattle big for three 
years, and I guess he’s too timid, al¬ 
though you needn’t say I said so. 
But I’m here to tell you and to back 
it up any way you say, that no¬ 
body on this ranch has stolen any 
of Lamby’s cattle, nor bothered a 
head of stock with any of his half 
dozen brands on ’em. There's 
stock of his mixed with ours right 
now, and he’ll keep right on his side 
of the range till the fall round-up, 
and then his reps can cut out his 
stock. And you’re pot goin’ to do 
any inspecting of our herds, neither. 
Not so as I can notice it, you’re 
not!” 

“You talk to me like a man that’s 
tryin’ to cover up a lot he knows 
with loud talk in another direction,” 
said Davitt calmly. 

A ND you talk to me like a fool 
who doesn’t know where he’s 
k at!” Quigley retorted hotly, 
losing his temper. “Why, there’s 
stock of Lamby’s right down in the 
corner by the butte right now, and 
how’d they get there? If you’re so 
smart, answer that.” 

“From the way you’re tryin’ to 
cover up, it wouldn’t surprise me a 
bit if you’d put ’em there,” said 
Davitt coldly. “Don’t make any 
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false motions toward your gun, 
Quigley! I came here to talk to 
you, not to shoot you.” 

Quigley’s face was puffed and red 
with anger. “I know your style,” 
he managed to get out. “You stand 
behind your rep as a gunman. Well, 
you won’t make any false showin’ 
by pluggin’ me. I’ll throw my gun 
away, call you a liar to your face, 
and then laugh at you, you sap. 
Fve got twenty guns behind me to 
cut you down if you start anything.” 
He put two fingers in his mouth, 
and whistled shrilly. 

In another moment the camp was 
in a turmoil as the punchers caught 
up their horses and rode toward the 
pair at a gallop. , 

Davitt held up a hand in a com¬ 
manding gesture as the men rode 
up. “Have any of you men seen 
any of Lamby’s cattle on this 
range?” he called out, his gaze 
sweeping the faces of the crew. 

“I’ve already answered him about 
that,” cried Quigley. 

Davitt saw the men nodding with 
puzzled expressions at their leader. 
“That’s all right,” he told them. 
“Quigley merely wanted to confirm 
it.” He looked narrowly at the 
foreman. “I’m taking you at your 
word,” he said sharply. 

“And I’m orderin’ you off this 
range!” sang Quigley. 

“That is something in which Hull 
won’t back you up,” said Davitt 
grimly. He waited a few moments 
while Quigley cooled. “Now, if 
you’ll be so hospitable, Buck and 
me will have a bite of breakfast and 
be on our way. 'We’ll leave the her¬ 
mit party with you.” 

Buck and Davitt rode away from 
the camp with the morning sun 
streaming gold on the rugged crest 
of Horseshoe Butte. They rode 
southeastward, with the butte off at 
the left and the comer which Quig¬ 


ley had spoken of down to their 
right. The direction they were tak¬ 
ing would bring them to a point in 
the bad lands midway between the 
butte and the corner. 

Davitt was in a thoughtful mood. 
He had “dumped” the injured 
Phelps on Quigley, and the foreman 
had ordered him taken to the house. 
There had been no further words be¬ 
tween Quigley and Davitt, for the 
latter had been taciturn and had ig¬ 
nored the foreman completely. 

When they were well out of sight 
of the camp, Davitt called a halt. 
“I was wrong when I had the no¬ 
tion that Trawler maybe had hur¬ 
ried to see Quigley,” he said. “I 
don’t think Quigley has anything to 
do with this rustling business. 
Something is holding him back, 
though. There’s somebody higher 
up, and I think it’s Hull. I let Quig¬ 
ley get mad, made him mad, in fact, 
and I know he told me the truth.” 

H E seemed annoyed when I 
rode up with his men,” said 
Buck. “There was some 
cows pretty close in to the camp 
down there, and I thought I spied 
one with a Star brand on it.” 

“Quigley said there were some 
Star-branded cattle on his range,” 
Davitt confirmed. “Said there was 
a bunch of Lamby’s cattle in the 
corner down there, right now.” He 
pointed off to the lower right of the 
tumbled district. 

“Looks to me like we better find 
out about the stock cache, if there 
is one, and let guessin’ take care of 
itself for a while,” drawled Buck. 

“And any man we meet is a rus¬ 
tler till he proves something to the 
contrary,” said Davitt, nodding his 
head. “I’ve got a hunch. Buck, that 
we’re going to smell powder smoke!” 
There was no smile in his eyes as he 
said this. 
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They rode straight for the rugged 
strip of the bad lands. When they 
reached the first of the tumbled 
ridges, washes, gullies, and deep 
ravines, they took the first trail 
which led into the heart of the strip 
which, in turn, ran straight to the 
open end of Horseshoe Butte. This 
brought them to the dry bed of a 
stream where water ran only when 
the snows were melting in spring or 
after a hard rain. 

Buck now was in the lead, reading 
signs in the trail and keeping their 
course true. He drew rein in the dry 
gravel of the long wash. “I’ve never 
been in there, but I’ve heard there 
is a big open space in the butte, 
rimmed by the walls of the rock 
horseshoe. It would be a good place 
to cache cattle, and they could be 
driven up this crick bed.” 

Davitt was staring at a patch of 
sand in the middle of the wash. 
“There have been cattle in here,” 
he said, pointing. 

The tracks were easily discernible 
in the sand. 

Buck hitched his gun. “We’ll go 
up,” he said shortly. “We’ll have to 
walk our horses in this, so’s not to 
make any more noise than we can 
help.” 

As they proceeded up the dry bed 
of the stream, they saw more and 
more sign that cattle had been 
moved there. In damp places the 
soil was tramped down by scores of 
hoofs, and at one of these spots. 
Buck stopped and pointed down¬ 
ward. 

“Shod tracks, and fresh,” he said. 
“Riders!” 

Davitt nodded and looked ahead. 
It was impossible to see any dis¬ 
tance because of the brush, willows, 
and trees. There were great boul¬ 
ders, too, left there, presumably, by 
prehistoric avalanches or glaciers. 
Fhe feeling that they were riding 


into a natural trap, which had been 
growing on him, suddenly became 
an absolute conviction. 

“Make for that pile of rocks,” he 
told Buck, pointing to a mass of 
boulders some little distance up the 
wash. “It’s too open here.” He 
started and raised himself in the sad¬ 
dle as a shadow moved on the 
chalky white of the gravel where the 
branches of some trees hung low, far 
ahead. 

H E drove in his spurs and 
whipped out his gun as a 
sharp report shattered the 
stillness. He thought a bullet 
fanned his cheek as his own gun 
blazed. Buck was to the left of him, 
his horse plunging in the loose 
gravel, his weapon spitting lead. 
The shadow took form as a man 
staggered across the wash and 
dropped, full-length, on his face. 

Davitt and Buck were spurring 
their horses for the protection of the 
rocks. But guns were in action 
ahead, and the bullets were singing 
in their ears. They could not see 
their assailants nor make out where 
the shots were coming from in that 
short interval of confusion when 
they were dodging overhanging 
branches, pitching in the saddle as 
their horses lunged and stumbled 
and rolled, protecting their eyes 
from whipping willows and brush. 
When they finally gained the shelter 
of the rocks, they found hard, firm 
footing for their horses, and halted 
with the branches of a cottonwood 
interlaced above them. 

Davitt was out of the saddle in 
a twinkling, and he had hardly 
touched the ground when Buck, 
leaning from his saddle, fired twice. 
The gun was actually over Davitt’s 
left shoulder when Buck fired. 

A cry came from across the wash, 
and then a sprawling figure toppled 
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off a cliff, rolled and bumped down 
the sheer slope, and landed in a 
crumpled heap on the gleaming, 
white stones. 

Silence closed in. 

Buck slipped noiselessly from his 
horse. “There’s another,” he said, in 
a guarded tone in Davitt’s ear. 
“He’s up around these rocks. He 
can get us mighty easy if we start 
out.” 

Davitt pushed him back with his 
arm. He was looking up. “Keep 
out of sight,” he whispered. “Come 
alQng if I whistle twice.” 

In another moment, Davitt had 
grasped the branch of the tree, and 
was climbing it. He gained a point 
where he was level with the top of 
the huge rock which reared itself up 
from the crumbled mass. Here was 
a great limb which reached over the 
rock’s rounded dome. Davitt could 
not see beyond the rock because of 
the leafy branches. He lifted his 
hands, grasped the big limb, and, 
with the branches sagging with his 
weight, went hand over hand across 
the short intervening distance to the 
dome. 

Here he crouched and looked 
down. He had made no noise, and 
none could be aware of his pres¬ 
ence on the rock unless the disturb¬ 
ance in the branches had been no¬ 
ticed. He managed to slip down the 
rock a short distance to a niche 
where, with his feet planted solidly, 
he leaned back against the stone 
and saw clearly below. 

In some trees to the right of the 
wash, a horse w T as tethered. Then, 
behind a rock outcropping directly 
beneath him, Davitt saw a man. He 
recognized the man as Trawler al¬ 
most immediately. He was peering 
over the rocks. Davitt searched the 
wash, trees, and the other spaces 
among the rocks, but could see no 
sign of other horses. 


I T flashed through his mind that 
the two men who had been shot 
down were probably lookouts. 
But he dismissed this when, looking 
intently up the dry bed of the 
stream, he caught sight of the fa¬ 
miliar outlines of feeding cattle. On 
the right and left the rock walls of 
Horseshoe Butte rose sheer above 
the trees. 

While he had been surveying the 
scene, Davitt had kept an eye on 
Trawler. The man held his gun in 
his hand, and kept peering over the 
parapet of rock. Davitt surmised 
that Trawler didn’t know that his 
men were shot, and was waiting for 
a signal or some kind of a move 
which would disclose the result of 
the shooting. From his position, 
Trawler could see a short distance 
down the draw. If Buck were to 
appear around the mass of rock. 
Trawler could drop him at sight. 

Some six feet down the rock from 
where Davitt was standing was a 
natural shelf which he estimated was 
three feet wide. Below this was a 
sheer drop to the ground of twenty 
feet. Davitt decided to slide down 
the face of the rock, and take a 
chance on landing on the shelf up¬ 
right. He had drawn his gun, but 
now he slipped it into his holster, 
edged along the narrow niche, and 
let go with his hands spread out on 
the stone coping. 

As his feet struck the shelf, he 
whistled shrilly twice, and his hand 
whipped out his gun as he went to 
his knees on the very edge of the 
shelf. 

■ Trawler looked up—looked up 
into the black bore of Davitt’s gun. 

“Drop that six-gun!” came 
Davitt’s stern command. He could 
hear Buck running up the wash. 
“There’s only two of us. Trawler, 
but you can take a chance if you 
want to. Make up your mind!” 
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Trawler’s gun clattered on the 
rocks at his feet. He kept looking 
at Davitt with a curious expression 
until Buck climbed over the rocks 
and covered him. 

Davitt stood up. “Maybe you’ll 
tell your old friend, there, what the 
shooting was about while I climb 
down,” he said to Trawler. 

He walked along the shelf to 
where he could scramble down the 
rocks. Trawler looked at Buck, who 
w r as scowling darkly. 

“You figured the crazy hermit 
would bore me, eh, Trawler?” said 
Buck, as Davitt hastened toward 
them. “Instead of that, I made him 
talk.” It was a random shot, but 
both Buck and Davitt saw by the 
look in Trawler’s eyes that it told. 

“I reckon you didn’t know that I 
took the shells out of that crazy 
fool’s gun,” said Trawler easily. He 
actually smiled. 

“Why!” Buck sputtered in his 
effort to get the words out quickly. 
“I’ve got Phelps’s gun right here!” 
he exploded. “You took mine, and 
I took his when I knocked him out.” 

“Yeah?” Trawler jeered. “Then 
you filled it with shells from your 
belt.” He turned to Davitt. “What 
happened to my men?” he demanded 
in a crisp, bold voice. 

T HEY stepped into some hot 
lead. I’m not goin’ to 
fool aroun’ with questions, 
Trawler, or whatever your name 
is,” said Davitt. “We’ll take a look 
at those cattle up there, and then 
we’ll be going.” 

“I suppose you know that those 
are Lamby’s cattle that I’m holding 
here till I can drive them down to 
the others I’ve recovered,” said 
Trawler. “And those two men you 
fired on were helpin’ me.” 

“Don’t doubt it a bit,” said Davitt 
cheerfully. “But it’s the first time 


I ever heard ‘rustled’ called ‘recov¬ 
ered,’ thanks to you. Move along, 
Trawler.” 

Buck picked up the man’s gun 
and thrust it into a side pocket of 
his coat. Trawler started for his 
horse, and Davitt asked Buck to 
bring their own horses. Shortly aft¬ 
erward they looked over the fifty- 
odd head of cattle in the cache at 
the head of the draw. Each cow or 
steer bore the brand of a star on 
its side. 

Trawler’s eyes were narrowed and 
dark, but he held his tongue. 

Buck had dismounted near a pile 
of ashes. He looked carefully at the 
ground. “Enough sign that brand- 
in’s been done here to convince a 
blind man!” he said with a snort, 
giving Trawler a look of contempt. 

“We won’t need it,” said Davitt. 
“Trawler, ride along and we’ll take 
a look at your friends, and go on 
down for a look-see at the cattle in 
the lower corner of Hull’s range.” 

Buck took up his reins in his left 
hand, held the stirrup in his right, 
and then shouted as he swung into 
the saddle. But Davitt was watch¬ 
ing, and saw Trawler’s hand dart 
inside his shirt as he gave his horse 
a cruel dig with the spurs. The ani¬ 
mal leaped in a frenzy of pain as 
Trawler’s second gun roared. 
Davitt’s gun answered three times 
with a staccato report that sounded 
like the reverberations of thunder 
in the bowl of the Horseshoe. 

Trawler’s right arm dangled, and 
curses streamed from his lips as both 
Davitt and Buck closed in and hazed 
his horse to a trembling stop. 

“I’ve got a card from the Cat¬ 
tlemen’s Association, and I got those 
cattle back for Lamby!” cried 
Trawler, his bloated face purple with 
rage. 

“Sure, you’ve got a card,” smiled 
Davitt calmly. “But it is a can- 
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celed card. I thought I’d seen your 
picture somewheres. But you for¬ 
got that Lamby’s Star brand is a 
five-pointed star. By burning one 
triangle over another, and a little 
hair-working, you made a six- 
pointed star! That would pass all 
right on the Hull range, and even 
Lamby might overlook it, but 
there’s a six-star brand across the 
line, and you could get rid of every 
head of stock you stole to the cut¬ 
throat outfit that owns it!” 

“Yeah?” said Trawler, sneering 
and looking at his helpless right arm 
and the blood dripping from his fin¬ 
gers. “You say Phelps told you 
this?” He flashed a look at Buck. 
“I suppose you know Phelps is 
crazy.” 

HELPS didn’t say anything 
about it,” said Davitt frankly. 
“But he’s got a pretty hard 
clout on the head, he’s delirious, and 
it wouldn’t surprise me but that he 
came out of it with a clear head, 
minus the cobwebs. That’ll mean 
he’ll talk plenty.” He frowned, and 
then spoke again. 

“Listen, Trawler—which isn’t 
your name—you were a small-time 
agent on your first job with the as¬ 
sociation. You were fired for in¬ 
competence. I think you were more 
competent in another line than they 
thought. You heard that Lamby, 
Hull, and Quigley had gone to town. 
You sent Phelps in to spy aroun’, 
and then made the mistake of corn¬ 
in’ in yourself and tryin’ to scare 
Buck off in the bargain. You’re 
just not smart enough to keep out 
of jail. You’ve rebranded about five 
hundred head, and we’ll send up 
across the line to find out if you’ve 
sold any yet. Your worked brands 
won’t stand ‘put’ for anything like 
till fall comes. You know that, 
don’t you? To be a first-class cow 


thief, you’ve got to think of all these 
things.” 

Trawler ground his teeth, but his 
black look of baffled rage only 
served to convince Davitt of his 
guilt. 

“Now I’ll tie up that arm of 
yours,” said Davitt in a businesslike 
tone, as he got off his horse. 

“Then you’ll ride in peaceably, or 
we’ll tie you on your saddle; you 
can take your choice!” His tone was 
not so affable as he said this. 

CHAPTER X. 

A DELICATE SUBJECT. 

B UCK looked up from a letter 
! he had written. He put down 
his pen on the table beneath 
the lamp, and looked across the 
small room to where Davitt was ly¬ 
ing on the bed, reading a book by 
the rays of another lamp on the 
bureau. 

“How does this sound?” said 
Buck, clearing his throat. 

“Sounds good so far, go ahead and 
read it,” yawned Davitt. 

Buck read slowly, moving his right 
forefinger up and down as if count¬ 
ing time: 

"Mr. Sylvester Graham, 

The Milton Bank, 

Milton, Montana. 

“Ser: Mel Davitt and the under¬ 
signed wish to see you at the bank at 
ten o’clock sharp to-morrow morning 
on important business. Kindly be 
there at the time stated without fail. 
“Yours truly, 

“B. Granger. 

“He ought to understand that, 
hadn’t he?” said Buck, in a satisfied 
tone. 

“It’s plain enough,” Davitt 
agreed with a grin. “I wouldn’t be 
surprised if he’d be there.” 

“The question is, will Lamby and 
Hull and Quigley be there?” said 
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Buck. “But Quigley promised 
they’d be there, when we saw him 
on the way down. Said he’d see to 
it. With Trawler in the coda*, and 
the cattle recovered, there’s only a 
little left for us to do.” 

Davitt closed his book. “I think 
it’s time for a night’s sleep,” he 
yawned. “I left word with the hotel 
clerk downstairs to call us in time 
for breakfast. Take your letter 
down and turn in.” 

At ten next morning, when Davitt 
and Buck arrived at the bank, Syl¬ 
vester Graham not only was there, 
but the door to his private office 
was wide open. 

“Looks like you was expectin’ 
us,” said Buck, as he and Davitt 
walked in. 

Graham looked earnestly at the 
two of them. “Tell me what hap¬ 
pened,” he said; but the crisp note 
he intended to put into his tone 
fell a bit flat. 

Davitt explained, while Buck set¬ 
tled comfortably into a chair and 
rolled a cigarette. ‘T took the 
liberty of inviting Lamby to be here 
this morning,” Davitt concluded, 
“and I think that’s him coming in 
now. Yes, and we asked Hull and 
his foreman, Quigley, to be here, too. 
We reckoned you’d want this thing 
settled amiably between all the 
parties.” 

1 AMBY entered with the same 
quizzical, half-doubting light 
in his pale-blue eyes. “Good 
moram’, Sill,” he said, in a weary 
tone. “I got word from Hull to be 

here, but-” He looked question- 

ingly at Davitt. Buck emitted a 
thin curl of blue smoke and smiled. 

“Here come Hull and Quigley,” 
said Davitt. “Now we’ll have a 
quorum. Sit down, Lamby. Did 
you go around and see our pris¬ 
oner?” 


“I did,” growled the stockman. 
“I’d never seen him before.” 

Hull came in with his chest 
thrown out and a frown on his face. 
Behind him was Quigley, looking 
cheerful. 

“Now you’re satisfied, eh?” said 
Hull harshly, speaking to Lamby. 
“You’re satisfied now, huh?” 

“I may not be altogether satis¬ 
fied,” said Lamby, brindling. 

“Now, gentlemen, just a minute,” 
said Davitt curtly. “Sit down Hull, 
and you, too, Quigley. Buck and I 
got you folks here so everything 
could be cleared up to your satis¬ 
faction, and this range made safe 
for the State Bank of Milton.” He 
winked at Graham, who bristled and 
put on his best professional frown. 

“It’s like this, Lamby,” said 
Davitt, talking slowly and earnestly. 
“You were losing cattle. All the cat¬ 
tle you were losing wore the Star 
brand, you thought. Were you 
sure?” 

“The few strays we picked up 
wore the Star brand,” replied 
Lamby. 

“That’s it,” nodded Davitt. “So 
you assumed all the cattle you lost 
were branded with the star. You 
hadn’t checked up on it? No? I 
thought so. And the strays you 
caught, or saw, were on Hull’s range, 
were they not?” 

“Sure they were!” exclaimed Hull. 
“And he thought I was stealin’ my 
old branded cattle back, or some of 
them. Probably thought I’d cl aim 
I hadn’t sold all the Star cattle to 
him, when I sold him the brand!” 

“That’s just what I thought,” 
confessed Lamby in a droll voice. 

Every one present, with the ex¬ 
ception of Davitt, stared at him. 

Davitt laughed. “As a matter of 
fact, you wouldn’t accuse him of it, 
you wouldn’t try to comb his range, 
and you wouldn’t report it to the 
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association, because you didn’t want 
any trouble? Is that so?” 

“I was layin’ low to avoid trouble, 
yes, but-” 

“And you, Hull?” Davitt inter¬ 
rupted, shaking a finger at Lamby. 
“You wouldn’t let Quigley go ahead 
and clean up the business because 
yon thought Lamby himself was 
planting his Star-brand cattle on 
your range. Now, isn’t that so?” 

“Dog-goned if it don’t just about 
hit the nail on the head,” boomed 
Hull, chuckling. “And while we both 
were layin’ low-” 

T RAWLER, as he called him¬ 
self, was stealing Lamby’s 
Triangle-brand cattle, slap¬ 
ping another triangle brand over the 
first one to make it a star, and ac¬ 
tually caching the stolen cattle on 
your range till he could get a chance 
to get ’em away and sell ’em across 
the line!” cried Davitt. “He knew 
the situation, and he was workin’ 
with a free hand. One of the men 
with him in the Horseshoe—the one 
who wasn’t killed—says he’ll talk. 
Phelps has come out of it with a 
dear head, you said when I saw you 
this morning, Hull. When he hears 
what had happened, we can lay to 
it that he’ll talk. And now it seems 


to me that you folks ought to get 
along up there.” 

“There’s just one thing yon don’t 
know, Davitt,” said Lamby, in his 
slow drawl. “Hull, here, didn’t dare 
let Quigley try to clear up the mud¬ 
dle because he’d ordered me off the 
Hull range, and my men had an 
idea Quigley was to blame for the 
whole business. Quigley would have 
stopped a bullet sure.” 

“And that’s a question,” said 
Quigley wryly. 

Hull rose. “I’m sellin’ my sheep, 
Lamby, and goin’ in for straight cat¬ 
tle, and breeded stock at that.” 

* “Then maybe I can sell you a 
thoroughbred bull,” said Lamby. 
“I’ll make you a price.” 

Sylvester Graham got up and 
leaned on the desk, his face wreathed 
in a smile which was genuine. “It 
looks as if it would be a good year, 
gentlemen,” he said. “I’m glad this 
thing is settled. I thought in the 
first place-” 

“Not quite so fast,” Buck Granger 
interrupted with a wave of his ciga¬ 
rette and a lift of his brows. 
“There’s still a delicate subject to be 
taken up—the—er—money end!” 

Sylvester Graham slammed his 
desk in undignified exasperation, 
while Davitt laughed heartily. 


A FUSSY HEN 


T HERE is a white-leghorn hen, the property of Emil Wendling, Jr., 
of Manchester, Iowa, who insists on her own methods of laying 
eggs. She “knocks” on the kitchen door by flapping her wings 
against it until some one obliges her by opening. Then she goes over to 
an old coat in a comer of the room, lays an egg in it, and again makes 
for the door, where she flaps until let out. 

The owner of this peculiar hen does not at all mind favoring her 
in the matter of opening the door and giving her the freedom of the 
kitchen when necessary, for in two months she has laid no less than 
fifty eggs in the old coat. 

Whether it is because of her fussy habits, or in spite of them, that 
she gives this yield, it would be difficult to determine. 
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CHRISTMAS 

OVERFLOW 


C HRISTMAS is nearly over 
with, and we ain’t made 
out yet what all these 
things is that we got on 
the tree over to the Bad¬ 
ger Valley schoolhouse,” “Idaho” 
Freeman reminded his old partner 
as the two sat, after supper, in their 
cabin, half filled with packages and 
bundles in holiday w T rappings. 

“And we won’t have ’em all fig- 
gered out by the time Christmas 
come ag’in,” Mack Barnes grumbled 
in a tone not usually associated with 
holiday cheer. 

“Well, we done decided that this 
is a candlestick,” Idaho responded, 
picking up a hammered-brass smok¬ 
er’s set that the two had received 
together from some admiring friend. 

“That was your idee, not mine,” 
Mack grunted. “Ain’t no candle 
made that would fit such a socket, 


and them other tricks on there don’t 
go with any candlestick I ever see 
in my life.” 

“One of ’em could hold matches.” 

“It ain’t safe to have a pile o’ 
matches layin’ on a candlestick.” 

“Well, what do you say ’tis?” 

“I ain’t said.” 

“I reckon we could use it for any¬ 
thing we want to, whether ’twas 
made for that or not,” Idaho sug¬ 
gested. 

“No we couldn’t, because the folks 
that give us these presents will be 
cornin’ around to see what use we're 
makin’ of ’em, and we don’t want 
to let ’em know we’re plumb igno¬ 
rant. We’ll just wrop it up and put 
it away like we done some of the 
others.” 

“Then they’ll be askin’ what we 
done with it. I mean the one that 
give it to us would.” 
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D ANG it, I don’t see what the 
folks in Badger Valley 
wanted to go and give us all 
these things for. We ain’t never 
give them nothin’,” Mack said com- 
plainingly. 

“Why, yes, we have, Mack, we’ve 
give ’em a heap of things. You 
know we had the post office already 
built when they began gittin’ the 
mail packed out from Burnt Rock.” 

“We, huh? Why, you danged old 
undersized grasshopper, that bring- 
in’ of the old Goldacre post office 
down here was my own doin’s with¬ 
out you layin’ a hand to it.” 

“Well, it was me give ’em the 
schoolhouse free, gratis, and I used 
my influence in gittin’ a reg’lar post 
office,” Idaho proudly responded. 

“Yeah, and see what they done to 
us, givin’ us all these things we don’t 
know what to do with.” 

“They meant well.” 

“I ain’t denyin’ their intentions 
was good, but they was shy on 
jedgment.” 

“But some of these presents is 
useful as well as han’some, Mack. 
Now take them gold spectacles you 
got, they’re fine to see through and 
they don’t make your nose green 
li k e them old brass ones.” 

“Yeah, it’s easy enough for you 
to tell me to take ’em, when you 
been wearin’ ’em the last three-four 
days.” 

“Well, they don’t fit your eyes 
like they do mine, you know that. 
I told you I’d trade that long striped 
shirt for ’em, account of the shirt 
bein’ away too long for me,” Idaho 
reminded. 

“It don’t fit me none too good, 
neither. Comes down pretty nigh 
to my knees, tall as I am, and it’s 
got a mighty funny collar. I never 
see a shirt as full in the middle as 
that; allow it was made for a mighty 
big man.” 


“I reckon I should’ve took your 

old specs along when I got- ” 

Idaho began, but stopped short and 
looked at his old partner. 

“What?” Mack inquired, not 
quite grasping his partner’s mean¬ 
ing. 

“Long as I done let the cat out 
of the bag, I might as well tell you, 
Mack, that it was me give you them 
specs for a Christmas present, but 
not havin’ your eyes along, I got 
’em to fit mine.” 

“Why, Idaho, you danged old 
mud turtle, I didn’t think about you 
givin’ me arry present,” Mack re¬ 
plied with a grin of appreciation. “I 
never thought once of gittin’ you 
anything.” 

“That’s all right, Mack, I ain’t 
takin’ it hard. I got half a dozen 
pair of socks, three silk han’kerchers, 
a pipe and a lot of things I ain’t give 
a name to yet.” 

“Eight pair of socks is what I got; 
folks must think I’m a centipede. 
I’ll give you one pair to even things 
up.” 

“But you ain’t got nigh as many 
silk han’kerchers as I have, Mack, 
and I’m plumb pleased with six 
pair of socks.” 

“Might be I ain’t got as many 
han’kerchers, but I got one awful 
big ’un, most a yard wide both ways. 
Might be it wasn’t meant to be a 
han’kercher, but I don’t know what 
else to use it for. I always did want 
a sizable one like it is.” 

I DO wisht somebody had give 
me a red necktie, though,” 
Idaho remarked after a moment 
of silence. 

“Couldn’t nobody run after me 
fast enough to give me one of them 
chokers,” Mack growled. 

“Why, Mack, bein’ a justice of 
the peace like you are, you’d ought 
to wear a necktie, a black un tied in 
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a double bowknot. How many jus¬ 
tices of the peace did you ever see 
without a nedstie on?” 

“I—er—well I don’t know as I 
could name one offhand, but I don’t 
feel like I was a reg’lar justice of 
the peace. I didn’t run for no office, 
I was just elected unbeknownst, and 
I ain’t ever had no cases in court.” 

“You was elected because they 
wasn’t nobody runnin’ agin’ you. 
Now if I’d been up for election to 
that office, it would’ve been a diff’- 
rent tale,” Idaho declared, bringing 
up an old question that should have 
been allowed to rest as it was. 

“You danged old sawed-off runt, 
if you’d run agin’ me, I’d licked the 
britches offn you and got ever’ vote 
they was, but one—your own,” 
Mack retorted with a show of irri¬ 
tation. 

“I didn’t aim to git you riled. 
My intentions was good,” Idaho 
said placatingly, seeking to make 
amends for thoughtlessly arousing 
his old partner’s ire. 

“I don’t believe no such a thing. 
Come to think of it, I misdoubt you 
havin’ any good intentions when 
you went and bought them specs 
that they couldn’t nobody but you 
see through. You knowed all along 
that you was goin’ to git ’em, then 
pretendin’ you got ’em for me.” 

“That ain’t no way to go on, 
Mack, not on Christmas Day, and 
nigh a year before it comes ag’in,” 
Idaho admonished. 

“I don’t care if it don’t never 
come ag’in,” Mack grunted. 

“It ain’t the right sperit you got, 
when all your friends have remem¬ 
bered you this away. Now them 
phonygraft records was-” 

“Danged if I hadn’t plumb for¬ 
gotten them records, tryin’ to figger 
out what all these other furrin 
things was,” Mack exclaimed, his 
irritation of the moment before 
WS-4D 


quickly forgotten. “Let me have 
that un with ‘Old Kaintucky Home’ 
on it. I’d a heap rather listen to 
that than to try to figger out the 
natur’ of all these contraptions we 
got here.” 

Mack listened in rapt attention 
until the record was played through 
to the end, but Idaho’s mind was 
still burdened with their most im¬ 
mediate problem. 

“I’ll tell you what,” he began 
with the last note of the old melody. 
“We could just make a long table 
and stack all these presents that we 
ain’t named on it. Then when folks 
happened in, they could see we still 
had just what they give us and that 
it was bein’ used in its rightful way. 
They couldn’t prove we didn’t 
know.” 

“Wouldn’t do,” Mack objected. 
“We wouldn’t have room in the 
house for anything else.” 

“Well, you think up somethin’ 
better. You’ve let me do all the 
thinkin’. All the notions you got is 
contrary ones.” 

I BELIEVE in just let tin’ natur’ 
take its course,” Mack re¬ 
sponded. “When somethin’ 
comes up that you ain’t got no idee 
how to handle, why the best way to 
do is just set down and let things 
untangle theirselves.” 

“That won’t do, Mack, because 
these things we got wropped up 
here ain’t agoin’ to walk up and teD 
us their names.” 

“I done give you my idee of it, 
and I ain’t agoin’ to git brain fever 
tryin’ to think up another,” Mack 
replied with an air of finality. 

“Just like I said, we could set 
these things all out on a table, 
makin’ them look like they’d been 
used and laid down carelesslike. Of 
course, we would have to build an¬ 
other room,” Idaho explained. 
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glancing at his old partner with an 
expression of uncertainty. 

“Now looka here, Idaho, we don’t 
need no more room to this house. 
We got one good room and a lean-to 
and it’s plumb foolish to talk about 
buildin’ another. Next thing, you’ll 
be wantin’ one of them big five- 
room houses like they have in town. 
I never could see what a body would 
do with so many rooms.” 

“I’d admire to have a big house 
with glass winders and a cyarpet on 
the floor,” Idaho went on dreamily 
after a thoughtful moment. 

“If you can’t talk about nothin’ 
with sense to it, I allow I’ll go to 
bed,” Mack grumbled as he began 
pulling off his boots. “Anything I 
hate to hear, it’s the sounds that 
em’nates outn a feller’s mouth when 
he ain’t got nothin’ to say.” 

Idaho made no reply, but sat 
looking into the glowing embers of 
their fire, deeply absorbed in his 
own thoughts. Nor did he go to 
bed the next hour or the next. That 
was one night he burned the mid¬ 
night oil, for a new and novel plan 
was expanding in his brain. When 
he finally crept between his blan¬ 
kets, he still remained awake for a 
time, figures and lines dancing be¬ 
fore his eyes in an endless procession. 
When he fell asleep he dreamed 
strange dreams. At that, he was up 
the following morning almost as 
early as his old partner, making 
more lines and figures on paper at 
the first opportunity. 

“What’s all them bug tracks 
you’re makin’ on that paper?” Mack 
asked, pausing in the midst of slic¬ 
ing bacon for breakfast. 

“Them’s plans.” 

“Plans?” 

“Yes, plans of a house.” 

“Entertainin’ yourself, huh?” 

“No, I aim to build a house, one 
room anyway.” 


Mack fixed his old partner with a 
glance meant to be withering as he 
sought for words sufficiently expres¬ 
sive. 

“I thought it was done settled 
that we didn’t need no more room,” 
he finally said, with a frown meant 
to suppress all opposition, either ex¬ 
isting or immediately forthcoming. 

“That was your idee, not mine,” 
Idaho replied with aggravating as¬ 
surance. 

“Well, just the same we ain’t 
agoin’ to build no extry room,” 
Made growled. 

“It wouldn’t take long.” 

“It would cost money.” 

W E got the money to spare 
right now. Our copper 
mine fetched us in more 
this year than it did last, and our 
int’rest in that Blue Canyon mine is 
worth no tellin’ how much,” Idaho 
argued. 

“No, they ain’t no tellin’ how 
much, prob’ly six bits or a dollar,” 
Mack sarcastically replied. “And 
because we got good money outn 
the copper mine this year ain’t no 
sign it’ll keep on doin’ that. 
Wouldn’t surprise me the vein pe¬ 
tered out to nothin’ any day.” 

“We need a extry room to put all 
the Christmas presents in, and we’d 
find a use for it all the time,” Idaho 
went on, ignoring his old partner’s 
pessimistic recital. 

“We ain’t got no more use for 
another room than a cat has got for 
forty-nine tails,” Mack angrily de¬ 
clared. 

“I aim to drive over to West Bend 
in the buckboard to-day and see 
Gus Patterson about buildin’ it. 
He’s got good jedgment and, if he 
ain’t too busy. I’ll bring him back 
with me to-morrow,” Idaho ram¬ 
bled on in spite of his old partner’s 
objections. 
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“Here, you old undersized hip- 
’potamus, how many more times 
have I got to tell you that we ain’t 
agoin’ to build no more onto this 
cabin?” Mack demanded, his face 
reddening with anger. 

“Then I’ll do it without you 
helpin’,” Idaho announced. 

“Half the money we got is mine, 
and I ain’t agoin’ to let you spend 
it in no such a foolish way.” 

“It won’t take mor’n just my 
half.” 

Mack stared unbelievingly at his 
old partner who was so set on build¬ 
ing another room to their house. 
Usually he could turn Idaho from 
the error of his ways by ridicule, but 
so far everything had failed. He 
would try threats. 

“Well, if you keep on and build 
arry other room to this house, I 
ain’t agoin’ to ever set foot in it. 
No, sir, I won’t have no hand in 
your fool doin’s. We’ll just divide 
up the cookin’ things and I’ll stay 
right on in this old cabin by my¬ 
self. More’n that, they won’t be no 
visitin’ back and forth,” Mack 
fiercely announced. 

Idaho was silent after that, re¬ 
garding his old partner with some 
apprehension. He was unable to 
guess how much of Mack’s declara¬ 
tion was bluff. That his bark was 
often worse than his bite, was well 
known; but he was also extremely 
obstinate when he chose to be, and 
no amount of diplomacy would 
bring him to terms. 

“I see them Egyptians is still 
camped down at the Shoestring 
Crossin’. They was there yest’day 
when I passed,” Idaho presently ob¬ 
served in a most casual manner, 
thereby indicating that the subject 
of house building was to be dis¬ 
missed for the time. 

“You mean gypsies?” Mack 
grunted. 


‘T reckon gypsy is just short for 
Egyptian.” 

“I dunno about that. They 
might be I-talyuns from the color of 
’em. First time I ever see ’em so 
far from the main roads.” 

O NE of the women told my 
fortune,” Idaho sheepishly 
confessed, now convinced 
that Mack was in a more amiable 
frame of mind than he had been a 
few minutes before. 

“Crossed her hand with silver, I 
reckon.” 

“Why, yes, I did give her some 
money, and it wasn’t no moren right 
I should after what she told me.” 

“You can find more fool ways of 
gittin’ rid of your money than any 
feller I ever see,” Mack declared. 

“But this gypsy woman told my 
fortune proper. She told things that 
had happened to me ten year ago 
just like she’d been there and seen 
’em, and she promised me good luck 
from now on.” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“She says I’ll have my wishes 
come true, and that they’ll come 
surprisin’ easy and suddent. All I 
got to do is just stick to what I 
start out to do and not be turned 
aside by no argument from nobody,” 
Idaho enthusiastically recited. 

“So that’s how come you was so 
cocksure you’d have your own way,” 
Mack said, his eyes widening with 
understanding. “Well, this is one 
time that old gypsy guessed wrong. 
You’re agoin’ to run agin’ a heap of 
ob-stickles, and it wouldn’t surprise 
me none if it was quite some time 
before you got your wishes, prob’ly 
five or ten years.” 

“Aw, Mack, you ain’t no fortune 
teller.” 

“Maybe not, but how many times 
did you ever know me to miss my 
guess?” 
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"I—I dunno, but-” 

"Yeah, about as I allowed,” 
Mack interrupted with a trium¬ 
phant thrust of the chin. “I’ll bet 
yon a dollar my guess is better’n 
that gypsy’s, and then I’ll bet you 
another dollar that you lose that un, 
bein’ as I won’t bet more’n a dollar 
at one time.” 

“I ain’t no bettin’ man and you 
know it,” Idaho responded, grump¬ 
ily, as he thrust the crude plans in 
his pocket. 

He couldn’t deny that he was 
somewhat disturbed by Mack’s air 
of assurance, and his faith in the 
gypsy’s prophecy was considerably 
shaken. His old partner was oftener 
right than wrong, and he had had 
little experience with wandering 
fortune tellers. Then Mack would 
be hanging around to throw ob¬ 
stacles in his path, while the gypsy 
would have no interest whatever in 
removing them. 

But the plan of building a house 
had been fostered by his imagina¬ 
tion too long to be lightly aban¬ 
doned, even in the face of the most 
dire prophecy, and he still had some 
faith in the foretelling of the gypsy. 
He had long wanted that room, and 
now there was a definite need for it. 
He would paint it white with green 
trimmings, paper on the wall and a 
glass window on one side, perhaps a 
carpet on the floor a little later. It 
was an extravagant fancy, he 
couldn’t deny that, but he wanted 
it. He determined to say no more 
about it now, for discussion only in¬ 
creased the opposition of his old 
partner. 

M ACK was by no means sure 
that he had dissuaded his 
old partner from what he 
considered a most absurd undertak¬ 
ing, but he was hopeful until he saw 
Idaho hitch the team to the buck- 


board and drive off in the direction 
of West Bend. Then he knew that 
Idaho was committed to the project 
and would carry it out to com¬ 
pletion unless prevented by some¬ 
thing more potent than mere words 
raised in argument. 

“You danged old bullheaded 
cuss,” Mack exclaimed, shaking his 
fist after his -disappearing partner in 
impotent anger. “Time was when I 
could talk some sense into your 
head, but seems like you done lost 
all your senses. I’ll stop your fool¬ 
ishness, though. I’ll put a kick in 
your gallop somehow. I said you 
wasn’t agoin’ to build no room to 
our cabin, and you ain’t.” 

Still grumbling and threatening, 
Mack started back into the cabin, 
stumbling over a short stake that 
had been driven in the ground but 
a short time before. When he 
looked around he saw three others 
like the one he had encountered, the 
four inclosing a rectangular area by 
the side of the cabin. Idaho had al¬ 
ready staked out the location of the 
room he expected to build! 

“He shan’t do it, plague take his 
contrary old hide, he shan’t!” Mack 
muttered, savagely wrenching up 
the stakes and hurling them as far 
as he could send them. 

He stumbled into the cabin, there 
to be confronted by the stack of 
unopened Christmas packages. He 
kicked viciously at the nearest one, 
and stood glaring malevolently at 
the innocent cause of his and his old 
partner’s difference of opinion— 
these and the old gypsy. 

“Dog-gone these newfangled no¬ 
tions, fillin’ a feller’s house with 
things he don’t know how to use— 
dog-gone them gypsies—dog-gone a 
old bullheaded cuss that— 
that-” 

Mack suddenly realized that he 
was acting extremely foolish, letting 
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his wrath get the better of him, and 
all to no purpose. He had said he 
would never allow Idaho to build an 
extra room to their cabin, and he 
was fully determined to prevent 
him; but it could never be done by 
losing his temper. 

He sat down in the cabin door 
and remained there an hour and 
longer. The morning was far gone 
when the frown on his forehead sub¬ 
sided, giving way to lines of per¬ 
plexity that finally faded to a broad 
grin as his countenance relaxed. 

“That’ll do it,” he muttered to 
himself with a creaky chuckle. “It’s 
just the principle of the thing, not 
that I care,” he added defensively. 

His mind made up, he caught and 
saddled their remaining horse with¬ 
out delay and rode off in the direc¬ 
tion of Badger Valley. On his way 
he came within sight of the gypsy 
camp and shook a truculent fist at 
the nomads. His anger toward 
them must have cooled somewhat 
in the last hour or so, for he 
chuckled reminiscently immediately 
afterward. 

T HERE was little at Badger 
Valley except the school- 
house, the little shanty of a 
post office and Hilda Burton’s home. 
In a hopeful mood, John Epperson 
had erected a little house of boards 
some ten-by-twelve feet in size, and 
therein had set up a barber shop. 
There was barely room for the bar¬ 
ber’s chair, cuspidor and stove. But 
since the men of Badger Valley 
rarely shaved and hair cuts were in¬ 
frequent, John had found the ven¬ 
ture unprofitable. He therefore 
sold his fixtures, moved back to his 
homestead and left the little shop 
standing vacant. It had a window 
and glass in the door, and it was 
painted white with green trimmings. 
It took Mack but a short time to 


find John Epperson, and he spent 
even less time in effecting a trade, 
whereby for certain liberal monetary 
considerations he acquired title to 
the little white house with green 
trimmings. He next visited several 
homesteaders and, by offering 
strong cash inducements, he secured 
the services of ten strong men and 
three teams. 

Never was house literally lifted 
from its foundation and moved with 
greater celerity. A stout freight 
wagon was coupled out long by 
means of a false reach, two of the 
strongest timbers that could be pro¬ 
cured were laid lengthwise the 
wagon, forming a foundation for the 
light shanty, which was raised in 
place by means of skids. It wasn’t 
a heavy house, being made of light 
material, but it looked pretentious 
enough riding up there. Ropes were 
fastened to it so that the men could 
hold it in place on uneven ground. 
The six horses were hitched to the 
wagon and the wheels began to turn. 

By nightfall. Mack had his little 
house halfway home. Offering a 
substantial bonus to those who ar¬ 
rived before sunup the following 
morning, he had a full crew on hand 
at daylight. By noon, traveling a 
circuitous route in order to keep to 
the more level ground, the house 
was at its destination, leveled up 
hastily on the identical spot that 
Idaho had staked out for the room 
he had intended to build. 

It had cost a pretty penny to get 
it there, almost as much as Idaho 
would have paid to get a room built 
on that same place. But Mack had 
won out by making it impracticable 
for his old partner to carry out his 
own project. The ridiculousness of 
his own move did not occur to him 
but, now that it was done, he was 
bound to admit that it was an 
empty victory. 
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“If Idaho hadn’t been so uppity 
and plumb set on doin’ what I tried 
to argue him outn doin’, why I 
wouldn’t’ve done what I done,” he 
muttered to himself in defense of 
his own action. “Learnt him some¬ 
thin’ though—principle of the 
thing.” 

Tired out with his long and 
strenuous task, Mack lay down on 
his bunk and slept until almost sun¬ 
down. When he went outside, he 
stood for a long time regarding the 
little house with genuine admiration 
and pride. He had almost forgotten 
the motive that had prompted him 
to set it on its present foundation. 
He even smiled in anticipation of 
Idaho’s surprise. 

T HAT reminded him. Idaho 
should have been home long 
since. His eyes swept the 
horizon, but all he could see was a 
caravan of horses and ramshackle 
wagons creeping along the ridge be¬ 
tween him and Shoestring Canyon, 
the light of the declining sun re¬ 
flected from tawdry trappings. He 
knew it to be the gypsies leaving 
their camp, and that they would 
pass within two hundred yards of 
the cabin on their way to the main 
road. 

“Danged thievin’ cusses, always 
leavin’ where they been just at 
night,” Mack muttered as he 
watched the queer procession. 
“Reckon they ain’t up to no good, 
or they wouldn’t be gittin’ away 
this time of night. I’ll watch ’em 
till they’re plumb out of sight. I 
allow-” 

He never finished the sentence, 
for at that moment his attention 
was attracted to a pair of horses 
standing at his own corral gate—the 
very team that Idaho had driven to 
the buckboard. They were still 
harnessed, and a piece of singletree 


dangled from one trace. The horses 
were caked with dust and dried 
sweat, mute testimony of a run¬ 
away. Idaho would never have 
driven them that fast. They were 
still wild-eyed and nervous when 
Mack went up to them. 

“Idaho, pore old Idaho—I—I 

just bet-” Mack muttered, his 

lips dry with fear for the safety of 
his old partner. 

He stripped the harness from the 
quivering horses in a twinkling, 
mounted the swiftest without tak¬ 
ing time to saddle it,' and started 
back on the West Bend trail. In 
his imagination he could see the 
mangled form of his old partner ly¬ 
ing by the roadside or entangled in 
the wreckage of the buckboard. 

“He was a good pardner, Idaho 
was, good as a feller ever had, and 
I hadn’t ought to’ve contraried him 
so,” Mack whispered to himself. 

Darkness came quickly, the un¬ 
reliable gypsies were forgotten, but 
Mack, filled with forebodings and 
mentally upbraiding himself, kept 
to the trail. Everything was for¬ 
gotten but Idaho, lying helpless 
back there in the darkness and cold 
somewhere. It was perfectly all 
right for them to build an extra 
room if Idaho wanted it. Mack was 
sure of that now, and if he found 
Idaho alive- 

After a long while the dark bulk 
of the broken buckboard was en¬ 
countered, the horse snorting and 
shying at the unusual sight. With 
mixed uneasiness and relief, Mack 
found that Idaho was not in the 
wreckage. Then he heard a groan, 
and back a little way he found his 
old partner lying helpless from a 
wrenched ankle, perhaps a broken 
bone. Tenderly he was lifted to the 
back of the horse, and with the 
reins in his hand, Mack led the 
beast homeward. 
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“I was—a blamed—blamed old 
fool—lettin’ the hosses—run away— 
when they got skeered—at a jack 
rabbit,” Idaho let out between 
groans. 

“Accidents is li’ble to happen to 
the most keerful of drivers,” Mack 
graciously admitted, though in real¬ 
ity he knew it was careless to let a 
team out of hand. 

I DIDN’T have—no business 
goin’—drivin’ along thinkin’ 
what a blamed fool I was. We 
don’t need no extry room, Mack— 
never did—Gus Patterson allowed it 

was costly and-” 

“It ain’t none of Gus Patterson’s 
business how much it costs; I 
reckon, if we want a extry room 
we’ll git it,” Mack growled. 

“We? Why, Mack, you said-” 

“Don’t make no diff’rence what I 
said, I got a right to talk. You 
keep still.” 

“I was a bullheaded old fool, and 
you ought to’ve left me out there to 

freeze if-” 

“Shet up, Idaho.” 

There was a long period in which 
Idaho heeded the advice of his old 
partner and refrained from speech, 
though he did grunt with pain now 
and then. After a long time they 
came to their own cabin and corral, 
lying there in the silent darkness. 
When Mack got the lantern from 
the harness shed and lighted it, he 
lifted his old partner from the back 
of the horse as gently as possible 
and assisted him toward the cabin. 

The light from the lantern, as it 
swung to-and-fro on Mack’s arm, 
threw fitful gleams on the white 
wall of the little house that had 
once been John Epperson’s barber 
shop, flashed back from the glass 
pane in the door and revealed a 
square of green that was the win¬ 
dow facing. 


“Mack!” Idaho exclaimed, half in 
terror. “Am I a-dreamin’ or maybe 
dead and don’t know it.” 

“I told you to keep still,” Mack 
grufHy commanded. 

“But just looka-there, Mack, at 
that little house painted white with 
green trimmin’s, just what I been 
seein’ every time I shet my eyes for 
the last two days. But—but, of 
course, you can’t see it, because it 
ain’t really there. I must be wan¬ 
derin’ in my mind, seein’ things.” 

“Shet up, you danged old mud 
turtle, your mind ain’t wanderin’ no 
more’n common. If you got a no¬ 
tion I’m blind, you’re plumb mis¬ 
took. I can see that house plain 
enough, and that ain’t all. I got a 
thousand splinters in my hands that 
keeps remindin’ me it ain’t no 
ghost.” 

“You mean that—that-” 

“I mean it’s John Epperson’s old 
barber shop that I bought and 
moved over here, and if your mind 
wasn’t addled you’d reckernize it.” 

“You done it to surprise me?” 
Idaho asked, forgetting the pain in 
his ankle in his eagerness. 

“Why—er—yeah, I allow I fig- 
gered on surprisin’ you some,” Mack 
admitted. 

“Danged if you ain’t about the 
best pardner a feller ever had, good 
as old Santy Claus hisself,” Idaho 
declared. 

“I ain’t no such a thing; I’m a 
snare and a delusion, a low-down 
snake in the grass, and my inten¬ 
tions are all bad ones,” Mack re¬ 
sponded as he assisted in his old 
partner through the cabin door and 
onto his bunk. 

Q UIT your jokin’. Mack, you 
know blamed well you got 
that little house to put our 
Christmas presents in,” Idaho in¬ 
sisted. 
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“No, I got it for plain old pizen 
meanness, because well—because 
I-” 

He paused to recall some word 
that might convince his old partner 
of his duplicity, when he swung the 
lantern around to reveal only emp¬ 
tiness where the collection of Christ¬ 
mas presents had been. 

“Because we ain’t got no presents 
to speak of,” he finished with a sigh 
of relief. Let Idaho think what he 
chose. 

“Why, what-” Idaho began as 

he followed his old partner’s aston¬ 
ished gaze. 

“Them gypsies, I reckon,” was 
Mack’s logical guess given at ran¬ 
dom. “I see ’em headed this way 
on the road just before I started out 
huntin’ you. Seems like they didn’t 
take nothin’ only what was 
wropped up,” he added after a cur¬ 
sory look around. 


“Let ’em have ’em,” Idaho re¬ 
plied. “I got my wish, like that old 
gypsy said, and it come quick and 
easy.” 

“Huh?” Mack grunted question- 
ingly and with a certain uneasy 
feeling. 

“Why, don’t you remember the 
old gypsy woman told me I’d git my 
wish right soon, and that it wouldn’t 
be hard to git? Well, I was wishin’ 
we had a extry room to put them— 
well, we ain’t got ’em now.” 

Mack moistened his lips and 
opened his mouth, but no words 
came. For the life of him, he 
couldn’t see how the old gypsy had 
been wrong and his own prophecy 
true—at least he would have great 
difficulty in convincing Idaho. 

After all, it was Idaho’s score; but 
the next day would be New Year, 
the time for all folks to make new 
resolutions. 
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CATTLEMEN’S 

COMEBACK 


By RAYMOND A. BERRY 

Synopsis of Preceding Chapters. 

A SA ONEY and Jedediah Seabright, sheepmen, of Sarpy Valley, in bitter war 
on cowmen, try to buy back land in Grinell Canyon for grazing. Meanwhile, 
an unknown buys most of it, including cabin occuped by Dent Ransom, new¬ 
comer; Jody Strong, cow-puncher, and the “Dodger,” a poor orphan. Seabright 
claims he has lease on Ransom’s cabin. Cowmen get cattle in canyon. Dodger 
drives into town for supplies; disappears; Asa bringing back wagon. When John 
Oney, Asa’s nephew, levels gun on Ransom, Amber, Seabright’s daughter, fires at 
John; faints. Ransom finds her, takes her home. 

(BACK NUMBERS ARE EASILY PROCURED.) 


CHAPTER XHI. 

ransom’s fever. 

T EN minutes more and the 
supplies were tucked 
away. The partners had 
seated themselves across 
i the table from one an¬ 
other. For a time Ransom gazed 
blankly at the wall, while Jody 
scowled at the checkered squares on 


the table top. Suddenly he jumped 
to his feet. 

“What was you figurin’ on doin’, 
Dent?” he demanded. “Coin’ into 
their house later in the night, pro¬ 
vidin’ you had reason to think they 
wasn’t suspicious?” 

“I thought it could be worked,” 
acknowledged Ransom. “I’m rather 
quiet on my feet, and I can move 
pretty silent in the dark. I was 
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thinking we could fool them by 
driving off, talking. Trouble with 
that plan is that they might think 
they could shove through with the 
sheep, and I don’t want that to 
come to a head before morning, 
when the cattlemen have had a 
chance to return.” 

“Well, then, how’s this for pre¬ 
paring the way?” began Jody. 

“Shoot. I’m listening.” 

Quickly Jody outlined his plan. 
“It’s bound to work,” he said in 
conclusion, “and if it don’t throw 
them off guard, nothing will.” 

“I guess you’re right about that,” 
agreed Ransom reluctantly, “but 
why make me the goat? Couldn’t 
I go over and you be the one to 
take the role of patient?” 

Jody shook his head. “There’s 
two reasons against that. One is 
that if you’re sick abed they won’t 
be suspicioning anything from me, 
as you’re the fellow they’re afraid 
of. Again, you haven’t got the im¬ 
agination the other part calls for. 
I have.” 

K ID, what slick scheme has 
Ransom got up his sleeve?” 
It was Sheriff Goshen asking 
the question behind the drawn cur¬ 
tains of the Seabright living room. 

The Dodger, his red hair bris¬ 
tling, turned angry, defiant eyes 
upon his inquisitor. “I wish all you 
fellers would quit lookin’ at me and 
askin’ questions,” he protested. “I 
don’t know a thing about his busi¬ 
ness. I’ve told you that a dozen 
times already.” 

“Jody Strong claimed to know 
some man that was buyin’ up a lot 
of land in this valley,” the sheriff 
stated next. “Is Ransom the man?” 

“I tell you I don’t know,” Roger 
reiterated, “and I won’t know noth¬ 
in’ if you keep on askin’ till Gabriel 
blows his trumpet. You’d better let 


me go on over to where Dent and 
Jody are. They’ll raise thunder 
with you for this.” 

“Shut up!” barked Goshen. 
“You’re here to answer questions, 
and nothing else. Asa wants to ask 
you one now.” 

The elder Oney leaned forward. 
“Sonny,” he began, “we all of us 
want you should have things go 
easy for you. You’re keeping com¬ 
pany with two desperate men over 
there. You can tell there’s some¬ 
thing wrong with them by our hav¬ 
in’ the sheriff here. Now, then, if 
you do as we say, it’ll help keep 
the county law abidin’, and also 
prevent your gettin’ into serious 
trouble that might land you in a re¬ 
form school or penitentiary. We’re 
all of us interested in you.” 

“You wasn’t interested in me 
when I was hungry,” said the boy 
stubbornly. “Dent Ransom was. 
He give me plenty to eat from the 
first.” 

“He fed you because he wanted 
to use you,” said Asa. “Anyhow, 
that’s neither here nor there. The 
point is that you’ve got to tell us 
what Ransom is up to.” 

“But I don’t know nothin’ about 
it.” 

“Sure you do, Roger,” said Oney 
soothingly, “and just because you 
said you didn’t, you don’t need to 
worry about what we’ll think of you 
if you suddenly remember you do. 
Folks lots of times change their 
minds or remember things they’ve 
said they don’t know—when they 
have to. Now tell us what Ransom 
is plannin’.” 

Sweat showed on the boy’s fore¬ 
head, but he made no answer as he 
sat there, his lips pressed into a hard 
line. 

“Tell me,” pressed Asa. 

The Dodger’s lips moved. He 
squirmed in his chair, then mut- 
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tered: “Let me go. I ain’t got 
nothin’ to tell. They never talked 
business to me.” 

Asa nodded his head in the direc¬ 
tion of Seabright, and the latter 
took up the probing. 

“We know better than that, boy. 
You’ve been with Jody a lot, and 
must have heard the things we want 
to know. Think of the sin of hold- 
in’ such information back. Don’t 
you want to go to heaven?” 

“Will you and Asa and the sheriff 
be there?” asked the boy. 

“Of course, we hope to,” stated 
Seabright with sonorous solemnity. 

“Then there’s other places I’d 
rather go,” declared the boy. 

S EABRIGHT scowled darkly. 
“Well, you’ll never get to 
heaven if you don’t change 
your ways. Hurry up, now, and 
stop this nonsense. What is Ran¬ 
som’s plan? How does he expect to 
hold the Grinell ground this sum¬ 
mer? You do know about it.” 

“I don’t know nothin’ about any¬ 
thing,” Roger contradicted flatly, 
“and if I did, I wouldn’t tell.” 

“Oh, yes, you will,” Goshen as¬ 
serted confidently. “Now listen, 
young man. If you don’t come 
across with this information right 

away we’re going to-” 

“Don’t worry, Roger! These men 
will not hurt you.” 

The boy looked up at the sudden 
sound of a new voice in the room. 
Amber Seabright stood in the door¬ 
way, her cheeks bright with color 
and her eyes snapping. The men 
also turned to stare at this most 
unwelcome interruption. 

“I don’t believe Roger knows 
what you men are trying to find 
out,” the girl continued, her voice 
vibrating with indignation, “and if 
he did, it’s mean and small and vi¬ 
cious for men of your age to pick 


on him that way. Why don’t you 
go and ask Mr. Ransom yourselves. 
I’m sure he’d prefer telling you to 
having a boy badgered and tortured 
this way.” 

The three men looked first at her, 
then at one another. 

“We ain’t hurtin’ him any,” de¬ 
fended her father. 

“Things like this is my reason for 
believin’ in girls gettin’ married 
early,” remarked Asa. “Gives them 
something else to think about ’stead 
of goin’ about the world offerin’ 
opinions that ain’t wanted to folks 
that know more than they do. 
They git so busy reformin’ one man 
they haven’t time to spread them¬ 
selves so much. Now, if Amber was 
safe married to Johnnie, she’d——” 

The noise of a shout from with¬ 
out silenced him in the middle of 
his statement. Already one of his 
hands was over the Dodger’s mouth. 

“Jed,” continued Asa, “stow this 
kid away so he can’t be seen, and 
gag him so he can’t yell.” 

Seabright complied, and as soon 
as the boy was safely removed from 
the room, Asa moved to the door 
and cautiously opened it for a tiny 
space. 

“What do you want?” he called 
in a truculent voice. 

“I come to see if you had any lini¬ 
ment or other medicine,” announced 
Jody, advancing onto the step. 
“Ransom’s been took with a pain 
in his side that doubles him all up. 
Ain’t you got something in the 
house that would help him? It’s 
awful. One minute he’s sweatin’, 
and the next he’s chillin’. Worst 
pain I ever seen a man in.” 

Asa grinned like a hyena. “That’s 
fine,” he commented. “Any more 
symptoms?” 

“He gets kind of black in the face, 
and his eyes roll something terrible. 
Can’t keep him warm at all.” 
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“Well, if he gets any worse or 
shows any new symptoms, hurry 
right across and let us know. We’ll 
surely be glad to hear the worst,” 
said Oney, and started to close the 
door. 

“Here, don’t do that!” shouted 
Jody in an alarmed voice. “I’ve 
got to have some medicine.” 

“Not from here, you haven’t!” 
Asa -retorted. “If Ransom wants to 
kick the bucket before the hangman 
gets him, why, I’m big-hearted 
enough to let him do it.” 

“Come right in, Jody!” 

O NCE more it was Amber’s 
voice, ringing with yet more 
definite indignation. 

“Please step out of my way, Asa. 
Come on in, Jody! This is my 
home, and I have some humanity 
about me, if none of these others 
have. Has Mr. Ransom got a fe¬ 
ver?” 

“I don’t know, unless feelin’ hot 
shows it. You can’t hardly lay a 
hand on his face, it’s that warm. 
Then he has chills and cold spells, 
and all of a sudden he’ll start sweat¬ 
in’ and be so hot the steam rises 
from the bed.” 

“That misery took him mighty 
sudden, didn’t it?” queried Asa. 
“The cussedness in his system must 
have busted.” 

“For mercy’s sake, keep still!” 
flared Amber. “Just remember that 
I’ve had two years’ training as a 
nurse. What Jody says indicates 
something serious, probably acute 
appendicitis. Where did you say 
the pain was, Jody?” 

“Pretty much all over,” the lat¬ 
ter answered vaguely. “I sort of 
think that maybe the worst pains 
are in his side. Can’t hardly talk 
to him, he’s so bad. If you could 
give me a chunk of ice to cool him 
off when he gets too hot and some 


covers when he’s chillin’, maybe I 
could pull him through.” 

“I’ll give you the covers and ice 
and you rim on over. I’ll come in 
just a minute myself, as soon as I 
can get my thermometer, some 
medicine and a hot-water bottle.” 

She brought the quilts from an 
adjoining room and shoved them 
into his arms. 

“Hurry!” she urged. “I’ll be 
there in a minute.” 

In a sort of trance, Jody reeled 
back to the cabin with his arm load. 
Ransom raised on an elbow. 

“How did it work?” he asked. 

“Fine,” replied Jody in an awed 
tone. “Awfully fine. Or else just 
awfully. Lie down, Dent. You’re 
a sick man. Amber is cornin’ over 
to see how you are in a second.” 

“Great heavens!” 

“You’d better pray,” advised 
Jody. “I’d forgot about her nurse’s 
trainin’. She took to the idea of 
doctorin’ you like a cat does to cat¬ 
nip. Now you’ve got to be sick, or 
she’ll find it out. She’ll count your 
pulse, look at your tongue, and take 
your temperature. Here, get under 
these covers and do your stuff!” 

“If I ever get out of this I’ll half 
murder you!” threatened Ransom, 
sinking back upon his bed. “Your 
imagination sure got away with you 
once too often.” 

“How could I ever know that 
this was going to happen?” de¬ 
manded Jody. 

“I suppose you didn’t. But 
maybe you could have warded her 
off.” 

“I hadn’t a chance. And this 
makes our position all the stronger 
if you play your part well.” 

“Well, there isn’t a doubt but 
there’s something the matter with 
me now,” growled Ransom. “Trou¬ 
ble is that I don’t know exactly 
what it is.” 
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A KNOCK sounded at the door. 
Certainly the man in bed at 
last had a real pain, even 
though its seat was cerebral. Rosy 
with excitement, Amber advanced 
into the room and began placing 
powders, pills and what not upon 
the table. 

“If it’s necessary, I can give him 
a hypo that will reduce the pain,” 
she stated. “We are so far from a 
doctor here that I keep on hand all 
sorts of things that I wouldn’t oth¬ 
erwise. But first I’m going to take 
his temperature.” 

Extracting the small, glistening 
tube from its metal case, Amber ad¬ 
vanced to the bedside and inserted 
it in the patient’s mouth. She 
glanced at her wrist watch and sat 
down at the side of the bed and, 
reaching out a hand, took hold of 
Ransom’s wrist. From the pillow. 
Ransom’s eyes rolled wildly in the 
direction of Jody, who stood uncer¬ 
tainly at the foot of the bed. It 
seemed an age before she dropped 
the hand and stood up. 

“How was his pulse?” Jody in¬ 
quired in hollow tones. 

“It seems uncertain. I think I’ll 
take it again after I read this ther¬ 
mometer.” 

She held the instrument to the 
light and squinted at the mercury 
column, then gave a little gasp. 
“Why, why!” 

“What is it?” demanded Jody. 
Amber motioned for him to fol¬ 
low her to the door, where she whis¬ 
pered: “He’s got a temperature of 
a hundred and eight. It’s the high¬ 
est I ever saw. If we can’t get it 
reduced soon you’ll have to go for 
a doctor.” 

“Good Lord, I can’t do that!” 
“Why not?” 

“There’s no one here to tend him 
while I’d be gone and besides he 
made me promise that I’d start 


lookin’ for Roger. He told me once 
about havin’ this sort of attack be¬ 
fore. Worryin’ about that kid won’t 
make him any better, either. Why, 
I wouldn’t dare to leave him. By 
morning, if he ain’t better. I’ll send 
one of the men from the canyon. 
Some of them are sure to be down.” 

“Well, we’ll begin by putting 
some towels wrung out of ice water 
on his head. If I’d fix things, could 
you give him a cold bath?” asked 
the girl. 

“I sure could. Might not be sci¬ 
entific, but it’d be thorough!” 

“Well, lift him up and give him 
a drink of this ice water and I’ll 
raise the windows some more. He’s 
getting delirious. I know from the 
sounds he is making.” 

As Amber hurried to the far end 
of the cabin in her desire to make 
things comfortable for her new pa¬ 
tient, Jody approached the bed with 
his glass of water. Ransom beck¬ 
oned his partner with a crooked fin¬ 
ger to bend still closer. 

“You get her out of here, you nit¬ 
wit! Quick!” 

“Give me time,” breathed Jody. 
“I may have to lay you out yet.” 
To Amber he said: “Now if you’ll 
give me directions about just what 
to do, I’ll fix him up. Then, if I 
need you. I’ll call again. This is 
sure good of you.” 

’M glad to help. But here’s wa¬ 
ter and towels for a sponge 
bath,” said the girl. “After 
that give him one of these tablets— 
no, you can give him two. They 
won’t hurt him, and this fever must 
come down. If that doesn’t relieve 
him in an hour, I’ll have to give a 
hypo.” 

“Shall I go back with you?” asked 
Jody. 

“No, indeed! I’m not a bit 
afraid. You’re needed here much 
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worse. Now be sure to call if you 
need me, won’t you?” 

Jody assured her fervently that 
he would do so, then carefully 
pulled the curtains to the windows. 
Ransom raised himself on an elbow. 
“What are you aiming to do with 
that pan of water?” he demanded. 

‘Tm goin’ to pour it on the bed 
to put the fire out,” answered Jody. 
“You’re not just hot, man. You’re 
blazin’. How did you work that 
temperature?” 

“Friction,” Ransom stated 
calmly. “I nearly wore a blister on 
the end of my tongue doing it with¬ 
out moving my face.” 

“Jumpin’ Jehoshaphat! Talk 
about imagination! You outdone 
me in my own line. And that girl 
really believes you’re laid up. She’s 
likely to be back later. If I was 
you I’d have a little fever, but not 
so much next time.” 

“There’s not going to be a next 
time. I’ll be asleep, and you head 
her off.” 

“All right, but just to look right, 
I’ll burn two of those tablets and 
wet up some of these towels.” 

CHAPTER XIV. 

TIN PANS IN THE NIGHT. 

AT a little past midnight, quiet, 
coupled with darkness, de- 
-i- 1> scended upon the Seabright 
home. Amber had made a last call 
upon her patient to find him sleep¬ 
ing, a little fretfully, as though still 
in pain, but evidently the sedatives 
had got in their work. She did not 
use the thermometer again for fear 
of waking him, but she felt sure the 
temperature was also reduced, al¬ 
though it was doubtful if it was 
back to normal. Perhaps when 
Jody told Ransom how concerned 
she had been about his illness he 
would truly believe that she had not 


been guilty of the crime against 
him. 

For perhaps an hour after the 
other house became dark. Ransom 
and his companion sat looking out 
of a blackened cabin window. 

“Hot, ain’t it?” whispered Jody. 

“Stifling,” Ransom agreed. 

“You know,” ruminated Strong, 
“I ain’t any special believer in the 
supernatural, but I’ve got a feelin’ 
that the worst of this drought ain’t 
arrived yet. Guess I’m sort of 
cuckoo, but I can imagine mighty 
easy that I can hear the earth pant¬ 
ing in quick, gasping breaths. And 
all the time they’re cornin’ quicker, 
like the ground was growin’ more 
and more desperate with thirst.” 

“I know,” said Ransom. “It gets 
on a fellow’s nerves. Clear sky, 
blazing sun, and the leaves starting 
to curl on the trees.” 

“It’s a fact, they are,” agreed 
Jody. “When the wind stirs them 
they rasp together like dry skin in¬ 
stead of having the satiny murmur 
of sap-nourished leaves. And the 
pastures here have started to burn 
up overnight. Dent, there’s sure to 
be the worst and all to pay right 
off. Seabright and Oney are bound 
to get in here in spite of every¬ 
thing.” 

“Not if the cattlemen stick by 
us.” 

“But they won’t, Dent. They’re 
afraid to fight because of that lease 
of Oney’s and Seabright’s. Don’t 
you see, if they killed any of the 
sheepmen, that it would be used as 
a pretext for rounding up and sen¬ 
tencing the whole bunch to death 
as murderers?” 

“It looks bad,” acknowledged 
Ransom. “Wish I could get the 
taste of dust out of. my lungs.” 

“Are you gettin’ ready to start 
over there. Dent?” queried Jody. 

“It seems like as good a time as 
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any,” replied Ransom. “Got to 
make a start some time, you know.” 

“I suppose so. But I feel kind 
of uneasy. Asa Oney’s a fox, Dent. 
He might be sitting up over there 
in the shadows yet with a cocked 
gun across his knees and both ears 
fanned out for sounds.” 

“We’re supposed to have quieted 
all suspicions with that fake sick 
spell,” reminded Ransom. “It was 
your idea, and you engineered it. 
Seems like after all I went through 
that you ought to have confidence 
enough in your own scheme not to 
be scaring me with predictions of 
trouble.” 

I F I was goin’ along to take my , 
share of the risks I wouldn’t 
mind,” answered Jody. “Sittin’ 
around, waitin’, gives a fellow too 
much time to think about disagree¬ 
able possibilities. Better let me go 
along, Dent.” 

“You know that wouldn’t be ad¬ 
visable,” retorted Ransom. “There’s 
not a chance that two of us could 
prowl around over there without 
disturbing them.” 

“I know,” acknowledged Jody, 
“and there’s not a doubt in the 
world but that you see three times 
as well in the dark as me. All right, 
I’ll stay behind so as to cover your 
retreat if things should get hot. I 
may be able to do a lot for you that 
way.” 

“I hope it won’t be necessary, but 
it could easily enough,” returned 
Ransom as he slipped through the 
door. 

Outside, the stars twinkled fever¬ 
ishly in a sljy that still seemed to 
undulate to the waves of a super¬ 
heated atmosphere. From down the 
canyon came a querulous bleat from 
one of Seabright’s bands of sheep, 
while out of the shadowy depths of 
Grinell Fork was wafted the bellow 


of some cow molested by bear or 
cougar. 

Despite the warmth of the night, 
Ransom shivered slightly. It was 
almost as though the sheep and cat¬ 
tle themselves had become cogni¬ 
zant of the coming conflict and were 
voicing their animal challenges on 
the parched air. What if he had 
played his cards wrong, and if trag¬ 
edy came to Sarpy Valley as a con¬ 
sequence? Well, no use thinking 
about that until necessity compelled 
and, shaking himself free of intro¬ 
spection, Ransom turned his whole 
attention to the shadowy bulk of 
the Seabright home. 

Just supposing that Jody’s idle 
suggestion of a waiting Oney were 
correct, where would the sheepman 
take up his vigil? Likely on the 
porch, where the roof would cast 
deep, protecting shadows, and ac¬ 
cordingly he moved toward the rear, 
and after a second’s hesitation, 
stepped up and tried the screen 
door. It was locked. No getting in 
there without a noise. From the 
door he moved to a window. No 
luck! It was down, and refused to 
give when he attempted to lift it. 

Baffled, he glanced toward the 
upstairs rooms. Once up there, the 
chances were good that he would 
find the sashes open. It would be 
hard enough to sleep with all possi¬ 
ble openings admitting air. But 
how to reach the second story was 
the next problem. He found the 
solution in a tree growing some lit¬ 
tle distance from the house, that 
had a huge limb which projected 
toward the sharp gable roof, near 
the upstairs window. 

That was his chance, and, remov¬ 
ing his shoes, Ransom climbed nim¬ 
bly up the tree and out upon the 
limb, which, as he neared the house, 
grew smaller and smaller, until he 
was forced to swing by his arms and 
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work his way out hand over hand. 
Most dangerous of all, the bough 
sagged until at last it touched the 
shingles where it creaked at every 
lurch of Ransom’s body. 

T HE sound sent chills along 
the climber’s spine as he 
visualized some one’s w T ak- 
ing up and peering out at his dan¬ 
gling figure. What a target he 
would make! Still, the journey had 
to be made, and steeling his nerves 
against the grating bough, Ransom 
completed the trip as quickly as 
possible, and a moment later had 
his feet on the window ledge. The 
lower sash was open, and he hung 
motionless on the outside for several 
seconds, listening for signs of life 
from within. There was none, and 
crouching with his knees upon the 
window sill, he thrust his shoulders 
inside, every faculty alert for warn¬ 
ings that might reach him through 
sight, sound, or touch. 

Gradually his eyes dilated, and in 
a measure, he was able to pierce 
the shrouding darkness. At first all 
that he could make out were darker 
spots in the general gloom. Shortly, 
however, these clots of shade took 
on vague suggestion of shape and 
resolved finally into nebulous pieces 
of furniture with portions of their 
outlines still blended with the night. 

He reached out, and, with grop¬ 
ing fingers, touched the nearest of 
the objects which the room held. An 
old-fashioned bureau it proved to 
be, with ornate scrollwork carved 
into legs and paneling. As his hand 
moved upward to the top, he found 
that there was some sort of lace 
cover over the wood, and on this 
were grouped jars, bottles and vases. 
Accidentally he tipped one of the 
small vials over, and almost in¬ 
stantly the odor of lilies of the val¬ 
ley was in his nostrils. 


Amber Seabright’s room! He 
recognized that perfume. Why 
couldn’t he hear her breathing? 
That was surely the bed to the west. 
Now he did hear it—a soft, almost 
inaudible stirring of the air. Yet 
apparently she was still sleeping 
very soundly. 

Slowly, testing each board with 
his feet, he moved as silent as a 
ghost to the door, where he turned 
the knob with a deliberation that 
was almost unbelievable. Under 
that coaxing pressure, rusty parts 
turned with an absolute minimum 
of sound, and Ransom passed into 
the hall, doubtless the one down 
which he had pursued Johnny Oney 
that previous night. Lucky for him 
now that he possessed even this 
sketchy knowledge of the building’s 
interior. Certainly he would need 
all the information he possessed, and 
more. 

As he stole along the corridor he 
found himself wondering how he 
could hope to locate the Dodger 
without waking the other inmates 
of the dwelling. Unless luck, the 
most phenomenal, was with him, he 
might be compelled to look into 
practically every room in the hoilke. 
That meant more doors to negoti¬ 
ate, more pairs of rusty hinges to 
squeak high-pitched protests at his 
invasion. 

As his mind wrestled with these 
unpleasant conjectures, a sound 
reached his ears that was like the 
sweetest music, albeit it was noth¬ 
ing more harmonious than the pur¬ 
ring tenor of a snore. 

It was the Dodger’s snore! There 
could be no mistaking that sing¬ 
song, nasal melody, broken here and 
there was a put-put of breath escap¬ 
ing from between his lips. That 
tuneless song of sleep informed 
Ransom that the boy had not yet 
been badgered past finding solace in 
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slumber; and, more important, it 
would lead him to where the little 
fellow lay. 

B EHIND was the source from 
which came this adenoid- 
induced murmur. Facing 
about, Ransom tiptoed hurriedly 
back, with the snore growing ever 
louder and more impelling, until he 
stood outside the doorway from 
which it originated. Wondering if 
he could waken the Dodger without 
the latter’s making an outcry, Ran¬ 
som put a hand upon the knob and 
turned it. The door gave for a few 
inches, then seemed to stick, where¬ 
upon Ransom applied more pres¬ 
sure. 

Snap! Something popped over 
his head, and instantly the place 
was filled with a jangling, clattering 
clamor! Outwitted! Oney, the cau¬ 
tious, had prepared this noise-pro¬ 
ducing abomination of pans. They 
had been suspended from the ceil¬ 
ing by a string attached to the door, 
and Ransom had broken this string. 

Before the sound of the rolling 
pans had fairly died down, there 
was movement in the house. From 
downstairs came the clump of Asa’s 
boots—he must have slept with 
them on—and his voice calling: 
“Hey, Jed! Reckon maybe we’ve 
caught something in our trap. Get 
up, sheriff, and go outside. Take a 
couple of the herders with you and 
light your lanterns and set them on 
the ground. Whatever come in did 
it through an upstairs window, and 
will try leavin’ the same way. I 
reckon there’s no need tellin’ you 
what to do if you see any one. I 
thought Jody’d be after the kid!” 

The rapidity with which events 
were happening left Ransom in a 
quandary. Shoving on into the 
room, he saw that there was a win¬ 
dow there, but as he remembered 
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the place, there was only the one 
limb touching the house, the one by 
which he had entered. What could 
he do? Run for Amber’s room and 
try escaping as he had come in? 
Hardly—in all probability he would 
be shot before he ever touched the 
ground. 

How about untying Roger and 
attempting to fight his way down¬ 
stairs? Equally futile, he decided, 
yet perhaps as good as he could do. 
Accordingly he groped his way to 
where the Dodger lay and cut the 
boy’s bonds while he still slept. 

Heavy feet were now thumping 
at the top of the stairs, and, slip¬ 
ping his revolver from a pocket, 
Ransom swung about to meet the 
menace heralded by their approach. 
It was then that he realized that the 
door which he had left open was 
now closed. Was he being locked 
in? Light from the hallway spurted 
beneath the door and Jedediah Sea- 
bright’s voice rumbled in protesting 
query. 

“Amber, what you doin’ out 
here?” 

“I went to see if Roger had any 
air and was decently comfortable. 
I thought perhaps after all that cry¬ 
ing while you were questioning him 
that he might be thirsty,” replied 
the girl in an angry tone. “And 
when I went to open the door, what 
happens? A bunch of pans rattle 
and bang about my head. Is this 
your idea of a joke, Asa? If it is, 
I think it’s wretched.” 

“Wha—wh-” sputtered Oney, 

but his voice was drowned out by 
Seabright’s roaring laugh. 

H O-HO, Asa, that’s a good 
one, settin’ a trap and get- 
tin’ us all woke up just be¬ 
cause Amber wants to see how the 
kid’s sleepin’. Why didn’t you tell 
the girl what your plan was?” 
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“Why didn’t you tell her your¬ 
self?” retorted Asa. “You know 
well enough she ain’t the kind of a 
girl a man can tell anything to with¬ 
out gettin’ stopped. Go on and 
laugh! Laugh till you bust; but 
just the same, it might have been 
some one. Guess I’ll go on in and 
see if he’s tied all right.” 

“No, you won’t!” said Amber, 
flaring up. “You- men just turn 
around and march back downstairs. 
If he’d see you when he’s part asleep 
it would scare him to death. He’s 
been badgered and bullied enough 
by both of you, and now it stops. 
Go on back now. I mean business.” 

“She’s called your hand, Asa, and 
you’d better back water. Come on 
down,” suggested the girl’s father. 

Immediately there was a receding 
thump of feet on the stairway that 
faded entirely away to the accom¬ 
paniment of Asa’s muttered grum¬ 
bles. Following this, the door 
opened softly again. 

“Jody,” called a whispered voice, 
“you can bring the boy into my 
room now.” 

Silently Ransom complied, and a 
moment later he and the Dodger 
were in the chamber with the scent 
of lily of the valley in their nostrils. 
From close at hand came the rustle 
of garments as Amber Seabright 
closed the door behind them. 

“Get out of the line of the win¬ 
dow,” she said softly. “I’m going 
to light a lamp. Father’d wonder 
why I didn’t. I never go to sleep 
for a while after anything disturbs 
me, and I always light a lamp.” 

Without answering, Ransom 
pulled the boy into a comer of the 
room and stood motionless. There 
seemed nothing else to do. A match 
scratched against a rough surface, 
then spurted into flame, showing 
Amber Seabright’s lovely, troubled 
face as she removed the chimney 


from the lamp. The half-burned 
match moved to the wick, which 
smoked for a moment, then caught 
with a reddish, sputtering flame. 
Hurriedly the girl replaced the 
chimney and turned to face her call¬ 
ers with the bath robe which she 
had thrown over her nightgown 
clutched tightly about her. 

On seeing Ransom, her eyes 
seemed to dilate with astonishment, 
while a look of incredulity flooded 
her features. 

“You!” she exclaimed. ‘You 
here? You ought not to have come. 
You’re not fit.” 

“No, Miss Seabright, I guess I’m 
not,” agreed Ransom. “I’ve mussed 
things up pretty bad. If it hadn’t 
been for you, the jig would have 
been up.” 

Slowly, without answering, the 
girl moved toward him. 

“But you don’t look sick!” she 
exclaimed. “You don’t look like a 
man who was running a tempera¬ 
ture of a hundred and eight a few 
hours ago. Why—why—why, yon 
faked that illness. I know now you 
did! I thought several things were 
queer at the time, but there seemed 
to be so much of it genuine that it 
disarmed me.” 

H E could tell that she was 
very much mortified that he 
had succeeded in baffling 
her when she was supposed to have 
some professional knowledge of ill¬ 
ness. 

“You’ll have to excuse me for 
copying,” he said, grinning. “Think 
I did pretty well for an amateur, 
don’t you?” 

The girl flushed with chagrin and 
anger. 

“That temperature-” she be¬ 

gan, then stopped herself. 

“I don’t mind explaining. It was 
friction, plus excitement and neces- 
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sity. Naturally, I was amazed to 
have you show any interest after 
what I thought had happened this 
afternoon. I’m afraid I must have 
misjudged you, Miss Seabright, al¬ 
though I can’t seem to decide just 
what did happen.” 

“You did misjudge me,” the girl 
insisted with such earnestness that 
he was moved to say: “I’m sure I 
did.” 

Then she continued: “We must 
be quiet. They are bringing the 
lights back into the house. As soon 
as we are sure all is quiet, you and 
Roger can leave again by way of 
the limb.” 

“How about you?” whispered 
Ransom. “Will you have to suffer 
for letting me get the Dodger?” 

“I can take good care of myself. 
Besides, nothing is so bad as hav¬ 
ing him here for Asa and the sheriff 
to torture.” 

“I can never thank you enough 
for your help, Miss Seabright. The 
Dodger and I will always appreciate 
it.” 

In silence the three waited until 
the house was quiet again. As Am¬ 
ber pulled back the curtains to let 
the man and boy out, she patted 
Roger’s arm and told him that he 
was a brave man. Was it accident 
that her hand accidentally rested 
for a moment in the darkness upon 
Ransom’s? 

Away from the Seabright house, 
with the darkness hiding the worry 
in his face, Ransom turned to the 
boy at his side. 

“Dodger,” he began, “I guess you 
remember my sending you for the 
mail.” 

“You bet,” replied the boy. 

“Did you get any?” 

“One letter. Kind of a long one. 
I had to show the feller at the post 
office your note before he’d let me 
have it.” 


“And I suppose Asa Oney got it 
away from you?” 

“Nope.” 

“Did you lose it?” 

“Say, what kind of a mail man 
do you think I am?” demanded the 
Dodger. “Of course I didn’t lose it.” 
“Where is it, then?” 

“In the back of my shirt. I 
shoved it there when I seen Asa 
cornin’. He was a long ways off 
when I first seen him, so he didn’t 
catch me at it. If you’ll wait a min¬ 
ute, I’ll dig it out for you. There 
she is. Kind of crumpled, but I 
guess it’s better than not havin’ it.” 
“I’ll say it is,” breathed Ransom. 

D OWN in the creek bed he 
struck matches and glanced 
at the contents of the enve¬ 
lope. “It’s the right one,” he ex¬ 
ulted at the end. “Dodger, old boy. 
I think perhaps you’ve saved the 
day. Did Asa search you any?” 

“I’ll say he did. Looked in all 
my pockets four times. He caught 
me back in them wet flats, and he 
was searchin’ me off and on for the 
next four miles. I didn’t dast lean 
back against the seat for fear it 
would rattle. It kind of limbered 
up after a while, though.” 

“You’re a real man, Dodger!” 
Ransom commented warmly. “I’ve 
seen people three times as old as 
you that couldn’t be trusted half 
as much. Some day you’ll under¬ 
stand how important this is.” 

CHAPTER XV. 

THE BOYS. 

ARLY the following morning 
there was a knock at the 
cabin door. It was Jody who 
answered, and turning around, he 
called to Ransom: “Dent, the boys 
are down from above. They want 
to talk with you.” 
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Ransom stepped into the yard, 
where half a dozen horsemen were 
grouped about the cabin. 

“Mr. Ransom,” began a gaunt, 
hollow-stomached individual in tat¬ 
tered sombrero and patched chaps, 
“us cattlemen have been talkin’ 
things over, and it don’t look like 
we’ve got much chance.” 

“Just exactly what’s the matter?” 
asked Ransom. “You’ve still got 
feed, haven’t you? The best feed 
and water in this part of the coun¬ 
try?” 

“Y-e-s, we’ve got it. But how we 
goin’ to, hold it? Findin’ that Asa 
Oney and Jed Seabright have got 
a lease to the land you’ve moved 
onto so brash ain’t given us too 
much confidence in you.” 

“Still, and for all that, I haven’t 
so far failed you,” Ransom per¬ 
sisted. “I guaranteed the range, 
and I advanced you the money in 
payment for an interest in your cat¬ 
tle. There was also a gentleman’s 
agreement with it to the effect that 
you would help me to hold it in any 
justifiable way.” 

“That’s right,” agreed the spokes¬ 
man for the cattlemen, “but ac¬ 
cordin’ to our lights, holdin’ up the 
losin’ end of an argument with guns 
when the law’s more on the other 
side than ours, can’t be called to 
come under the head of justifiable. 
Understand—us fellows was really 
desperately anxious to get in a posi¬ 
tion to make an honest stand where 
any resultin’ bloodshed would show 
the conditions here in their proper 
light. But if we’re crazy enough to 
buck the sheepmen’s cornin’ into 
Grinell Canyon after what we’ve 
found out, why, we’re goin’ to have 
public opinion as well as the sheep¬ 
men against us. Wouldn’t look a 
bit good, you know, to have it come 
out that our leader was a bluffer 
without any cards in his hand.” 


Ransom pointed toward the Sea- 
bright home. “Men,” he said, 
“there comes Asa, Jed and the sher¬ 
iff to hear my answer to the ulti¬ 
matum they delivered last night. 
I’m glad you got here in time for 
this meeting. I wish you’d wait un¬ 
til it is over before you definitely 
pull out.” 

“All right, we’ll do that,” con¬ 
ceded the cattleman, “though I 
can’t rightly see what good can 
come of it. Remember that it was 
me that listened in before and saw 
Asa show you that lease.” 

“And heard the sheriff swear that 
it was valid,” answered Ransom. 
“Yes, I’m aware of all that. That 
is one of the reasons I want you. 
Come on, Jody, I want you in the 
gang, too.” 

Across the fence, the two parties 
stood silent for a minute, glaring at 
each other. 

“Well, boys, what’s it to be?” 
barked Goshen at last. “Are you 
goin’ off like you should, or is the 
law goin’ to be compelled to put 
you off by force, maybe shooting a 
few in the process, and lining the 
rest up for life sentences in the peni¬ 
tentiary?” 

R IGHT at present the right to 
stay on the ground is limited 
to this place alone, isn’t it?” 
asked Ransom. “You’re not claim¬ 
ing that the cattle are trespassing 
while grazing on unleased land—not 
at least against you sheepmen, who 
want to do the same thing?” 

“Nope, Mr. Ransom, we ain’t 
sayin’ a thing about that,” stated 
Asa. “We’ll take up that matter 
when we come to it. Right now the 
business is seein’ that you get off 
the ground that belongs to Mr. Sea- 
bright by right of a lease already 
in force.” 

“That has been truly attested in 
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the presence of a notary, who has 
duly affixed his seal of office. Don’t 
forget that,” said Ransom, smiling 
as he spoke, “or that the sheriff was 
present, and can personally vouch 
that the owner, Abel Conley, was 
present and signed the lease. Makes 
it sound mighty binding, doesn’t it, 
boys?” 

The faces of those listening were 
serious enough to indicate that they 
agreed. 

“Now, then,” continued Ransom, 
reaching into the inner pocket of 
the coat he was wearing. “I’ve got 
another document to exhibit. Sev¬ 
eral of them, in fact. One is a copy 
of Abel Conley’s death certificate. 
He died three years ago in Kansas. 
This second one is a duplicate of 
Conley’s will, naming his heirs, 
Beulah and Alice Conley. The 
third is a deed, turning the prop¬ 
erty over to me for two thousand 
dollars. I’d have had it a little 
earlier if there hadn’t been some 
trouble about certain little details 
in settling the estate. Gentlemen, 
do you think this about decides the 
matter of who has a right to stay 
on this property?” 

A numb stillness followed, with 
the fox-faced Oney, the persim- 
moned-visaged sheriff, and the sour 
Jedediah Seabright all struggling to 
readjust themselves to this new turn 
of affairs. 

“I had all these papers sent in so 
there wouldn’t be any trouble in 
your grasping the idea that I own 
this ground,” continued Ransom 
suavely. “From your profound si¬ 
lences, I guess the idea has seeped 
home.” 

“Mr. Ransom,” blurted out the 
spokesman for the cowmen, “us fel¬ 
lers acted without proper under¬ 
standing of the situation. We feel 
cheap and sorry, but you should 
have told us just what you had up 


your sleeve, and not to have left us 
in the dark about it.” 

“I didn’t have it till the Dodger 
arrived with the mail,” answered 
Ransom. “I could have told you I 
had it, but you wouldn’t have be¬ 
lieved me.” 

“It kind of puts the sheriff in a 
bad light, along with some other 
parties, don’t it?” queried Jody. 
“How’s he goin’ to explain watchin’ 
Abel Conley sign a lease three years 
after he was dead?” 

The hatred in the glance which 
Goshen bestowed upon Strong held 
concentrated venom. 

“I was duped,” he said in irritated 
tones. “I thought it was Abel Con¬ 
ley.” 

“Go on!” hooted Jody. “You’ll 
have to do better than that. There’s 
too many people in these parts 
aware of the fact you used to know 
him. Your best alibi, sheriff, is to 
claim that you’re a medium of some 
sort, and managed to get Conley up 
to the notary’s office in the form of 
a spirit.” 

G OSHEN did not answer. He 
and Asa were standing, heads 
close together. When the 
sheriff did turn about, it was mighty 
easy to say: “You can’t keep Sea- 
bright from taking his sheep 
through here.” 

“Why can’t I?” demanded Ran¬ 
som. 

“The law compels you to leave 
a right of way.” 

“Not where there’s nothing to go 
in for,” replied Ransom. “If you 
had the Grinell Canyon leased, it 
would be different. As the propo¬ 
sition stands, you have no interest 
in there, and I’m not required to let 
you through. More than that, we’re 
not going to.” 

A rumble of approval came from 
the cattlemen. “Boys,” opined the 
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leader, “we’ve got a sure-enough 
general this time. Oney, you 
hatched all this deviltry, but you’re 
outsmarted. Just as well admit it. 
Us cowmen ain’t goin’ to let you 
through with things standin’ as they 
are, not even if it comes to shootin’. 
And the sheriff had better pipe 
pretty low from now on. Two of 
us fellers over here heard him make 
his statement about watchin’ Abel 
Conley sign that fake lease. We’ll 
swear to it in court, too, if we ever 
get a chance.” 

“But not a sheepman’s court,” 
Jody Strong put in. 

Jedediah Seabright, who had lis¬ 
tened with a face like a thunder¬ 
storm, broke into speech. 

“You’ll have trouble. Ransom; 
plenty of trouble. My sheep have 
been feeding in Grinell Canyon for 
years. They’re going to do it again 
this summer. Sheriff, I want you 
to arrest Ransom for housebreak¬ 
ing.” 

Goshen looked, open-mouthed, at 
the speaker. 

Ransom smiled. “Under the cir¬ 
cumstances, that proposition isn’t 
going to appeal to the sheriff. He’d 
feel awkward in court. Moreover, 
he doubts my going. H I didn’t, 
it would be sort of bad for his pres¬ 
tige. Moreover, I’d start a counter¬ 
charge of kidnaping, brutality, and 
housebreaking against the three of 
you.” 

“There’s still the Shake Creek 
Pass,” said Asa with a snarl. “I’ll 
shove enough sheep through there 
to starve your cattle out in a 
month.” 

“Not without fireworks, you 
won’t. Just remember that we’re 
in there now. It will be you fel¬ 
lows that will be doing the crowd¬ 
ing. When the smoke clears there’s 
going to be plenty of things to put 
the cattlemen in a most favorable 


light—this little business that we’ve 
just finished up being one of 
them.” 

“Come on!” clipped the sheriff, 
waving a hand at his two compan¬ 
ions, who turned and followed him 
away. 

“Dent,” Jody observed soberly, 
“you’ve done a man-sized job this 
morning, but there’s plenty of trou¬ 
ble still ahead. The weak spot in 
our position is the fact that this 
country’s sheep! Asa and the oth¬ 
ers will figure that they can squelch 
any inquiries that start over any 
shootings that take place. Likely 
they can, too, for several of them 
sit well to the top in the State’s po¬ 
litical stairs.” 

B UT it will take time to get 
the stage properly set,” an-, 
swered Ransom. “They’ll 
want to do it before the shooting 
starts. They’ve got to have the big 
bugs in the State prepared for 
what’s ahead so that the newspa¬ 
permen and the law-enforcing body 
will be ready to act harmoniously. 
Anyway you figure it, we’re ahead. 
Our cows are still in Grinell Can¬ 
yon, and all of us are free and in 
good health.” 

“Mr. Ransom,” the leader of the 
cattlemen put in, “all of us know 
that what Jody’s said is the truth, 
but you’ve restored our confidence. 
Already you’ve done more to out¬ 
wit and outfight Oney’s bunch than 
any man that ever tried bucking 
them. You’ve done ten times as 
much, and from now on me and the 
others is with you till the last gasp. 
I reckon Oney will come at us 
again, and that there will be plenty 
of powder burned when he does, but 
if he brings sheep into Grinell Can¬ 
yon, it won’t be till the last one of 
us is past pulling a trigger, and you 
can bank on that.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ANXIETIES. 

AMBER had watched the 
r\ meeting at the fence with 
feelings that defied analysis. 
She told herself that, despite her 
efforts to save him at various times, 
she hated him. Why, then, should 
she so strangely and contradictor¬ 
ily feel his danger almost as keenly 
as she would have her own? To 
aggravate this mental condition, 
there was added her natural sym¬ 
pathy for her father. Certainly it 
seemed to her that he was entitled 
to the range he had used for years. 

Of course, she knew many of the 
ugly stories drifting about the coun¬ 
try, dealing with the ruthless man¬ 
ner in which the cowmen had been 
eliminated from the Sarpy picture. 
But strong men always had such 
things said about them. Dent Ran¬ 
som must be a strong man, a very 
strong one, considering the remarks 
her father and Oney had made con¬ 
cerning him. The thought gave her 
pleasure, a pleasure that, under the 
circumstances, was almost a pang. 
Glancing at her mirror, she found 
herself blushing at her own likeness 
looking back at her. She was furi¬ 
ous. 

Still another problem worried 
her. Last night, whenever she had 
tried to sleep, she was instantly on 
top of that rock with a gun pointed 
at Johnnie Oney’s crouched figure. 
What had become of him after the 
smoke had belched from her rifle 
and she had tumbled from the rock? 
Would it be better if she should go 
to her father and tell him the whole 
story? Still, how could she? It was 
impossible to see him alone, and 
even if she should succeed in get¬ 
ting him away from his partners, 
they would insist upon questioning 
him about what he had been told. 


Of course, they would never ac¬ 
knowledge that they desired to do 
away with Ransom, but what would 
they say if they found out that, 
haying to choose between the lives 
of Johnnie Oney and Denton Ran¬ 
som, she had chosen to fire at John¬ 
nie? She felt positive that she could 
not have done more than frighten 
Oney, but as long as he had not re¬ 
turned, it made a bad story at best. 
Perhaps continued silence would be 
the better course. 

“Amber, come down here!” 

It was her father calling, and the 
testiness of his summons indicated 
wrn.t.li 

“Hurry up!” he added. “We’re 
out on the porch.” 

When she joined the three, her 
father began without an instant’s 
delay. 

“Girl,” he blazed, “you messed 
things up proper for us, lettin’ that 
whelp of a kid get away! I knew 
it was bad this morning—but not 
how bad! It almost looks like you’d 
been conspiring against-” 

“Father, you be careful what 
you’re saying!” Amber’s voice vi¬ 
brated with feeling. 

“Well,” qualified Seabright, “I 
guess that’s a bit strong, but you 
sure queered things for us. If we’d 
kept the boy, we’d have had our 
sheep way up the canyon by now. 
If you weren’t trying to help Ran¬ 
som, why didn’t you tell us he 
wasn’t sick? You were over and 
looked at him.” 

“I thought he was, then. He 
fooled me.” 

Y ES, and you fooled us by let- 
tin’ on that it was Jody who 
come and got the kid,” Oney 
put in. “You ought to have let us 
know who it was.” 

“You never asked,” retorted the 
girl. “How was I to know that it 
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would make any particular differ¬ 
ence to you?” 

“Anyhow, girl,” her father broke 
in, “you’re not goin’ to make any 
more mistakes. I’m goin’ to send 
you away for a while.” 

“No, you’re not!” contradicted 
his daughter. “I’m staying right 
here. All spring, when I wanted to 
go to the coast, you wouldn’t let 
me. Now that I don’t want to go, 
you can’t make me.” 

“You and Jed can argue that 
later,” observed Oney. “What I 
wanted particular to ask you about 
is Johnnie. You and him rode away 
together, but he didn’t come back 
with you. In fact, he ain’t come 
home at all. Where is he?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Why not? Didn’t he tell you 
where he was goin’?” 

“No, he was too mad for that.” 

“I’ll bet it was your fault he was 
mad,” commented Oney gruffly. 
“Johnnie thinks the world of you. 
He’d not have left you if you’d 
treated him proper.” 

The color in Amber’s cheeks 
turned to a deeper shade of red, 
then her face paled with anger. 

But she said: “Then you must 
have hurt his feelings, too, Asa. In 
fact, he told me that you had. And 
you, too, father. Johnnie hinted 
that he was through with both of 
you. He didn’t seem to want any 
one to know a thing about his 
plans.” 

Seabright and Oney exchanged 
glances. 

“I never thought Johnnie would 
act that independent!” exclaimed 
Seabright. 

“I’ve been tellin’ you all the time 
that Johnnie had a lot in him when 
he got started,” Oney remarked. 

“There was so many things hap¬ 
pened yesterday that I forgot to 
ask how it was that you came ridin’ 


in on another horse, or what be¬ 
came of yours,” observed Seabright, 
looking at his daughter. 

“And how did you get hold of 
Ransom’s animal?” quizzed Asa. 
“It all looks funny. If you had 
quarreled with Johnnie, he’d never 
have borrowed yours.” 

“I wouldn’t have lent it to him 
if he had asked,” said the girl, flar¬ 
ing up. 

“Did you trade with Ransom, 
then?” asked Oney. “You must be 
pretty thick to do that.” 

“No, I didn’t,” replied Amber. 
“He lent me his. He found me 
afoot.” 

“But what happened to your 
horse?” demanded her father. “It 
never got loose, or it would have 
been home long ago.” 

F OR a second, Amber was 
tempted to explain the whole 

matter. But if she did- 

No, she couldn’t tell; so, instead, she 
said: “He was killed. He fell down 
and never got up. I was walking 
when Mr. Ransom found me and 
was courteous enough to let me 
take his horse. He despises me fully 
as much as I possibly could him. I 
think his volunteering to walk 
rather than to ride double indicates 
that, don’t you?” 

“So your horse broke his neck,” 
mused Seabright. “It’s mighty 
lucky you didn’t break yours. I 
can’t see, though, why you never 
told me anything about it. That 
sort of thing is news in any man’s 
country.” 

“I didn’t want to talk about it,” 
said Amber with awful truthfulness. 

“Where is your horse?” probed 
Oney. 

“What difference does it make to 
you?” flared Amber. “The horse is 
dead.” 

Oney’s ey^s twinkled craftily. “It 
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had a saddle on it, didn’t it? Sad¬ 
dles don’t grow on bushes. I guess 
your father won’t want it left to 
shrivel on the backbone of a dead 
horse.” 

“That’s right, Amber,” rumbled 
Seabright. “I paid well up toward 
a hundred dollars for that saddle. 
Can’t afford to lose it. The bridle 
ran into money, too.” 

“The horse is over on the Fenn 
Hump,” Amber explained reluc¬ 
tantly. 

“Where on if?” pressed Oney. 

“You’ll have to find that out for 
yourself,” snapped the girl. “The 
horse was running, and I was scared 
half out of my wits at the time. 
Really, I couldn’t tell you a thing 
about where I was. And I don’t 
know that I would if I could. And 
I don’t want that saddle any more. 
I couldn’t bear to use it on another 
horse. Now, are you through with 
your cross-questioning?” 

The men failed to answer at once, 
and the girl continued: “Then I’m 
going into the house.” 

The three looked after her with 
troubled faces. 

“Jed,” remarked Oney, “that 
girl’s keepin’ something back from 
us. She don’t want us to find that 
horse for some reason other than 
what she give.” 

“It’s hard to make her tell any¬ 
thing she don’t want to,” replied 
Seabright. 

“It ain’t necessary,” observed 
Oney. “The buzzards will find him 
for us in a few days. Meantime I’m 
goin’ to try to locate Johnnie. I’ve 


got a hunch that somethin’s hap¬ 
pened that might be useful to us 
if we knew what it is. Goshen, 
you’d better high-tail it into town 
and get in touch with some of the 
boys at the State capital. I’ll write 
out a few telegrams for you to send 
out, and give you a couple of let¬ 
ters to mail. That and a trip into 
the city will about straighten things 
up. You should be back in two or 
three days.” 

Seabright stirred uneasily at 
Oney’s words. “What you thinkin’ 
about, Asa?” he demanded. 

“I ain’t sure enough to say,” 
evaded Oney. 

“I hope it won’t tangle Amber in 
any way.” 

“So do I,” answered Oney, “but 
we’ve got to get to the bottom of 
Johnnie’s disappearin’, no matter 
what comes of it. Sheriff, when 
you get to the city, go to Giles & 
Mills. They might have some dope 
on this land business by now. I 
told them to go after that company 
anyway, to get results with no holds 
barred.” 

“I get you,” said Goshen, “and 
I’ll start for Sarpy at once.” 

“And I’m startin’ to look for 
Johnnie,” answered Oney. “So 
long, Jed. See you later.” 

“So long,” Seabright returned 
heavily. “Guess I’ll have to go to 
stringing sheep along Tinder Moun¬ 
tain in the direction of Shake Creek. 
Looks like we’ll all have to go 
through that way.” 

“Start ’em out,” replied.Asa. “I’ll 
see you before you get there.” 


Trouble’s ahead and no mistake, with practically everybody worried. Which 
will make the next installment just that much more interesting. 


Another Joe Good Tale, “BLACK SNAKE JOE," will appear in 

Next Week’s Issue. 
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HORNET STINGS 


By E. C. LINCOLN 

Author of “The Gray Old Buzzard,” etc. 


I N the secluded corner where 
the south wall of the jail made 
a right angle with the east 
wall of the courthouse, Tommy 
Regan sat comfortably tilted 
back in a rickety wooden chair, the 
hind legs of which were slowly push¬ 
ing their way down into the earth. 
The jail wall felt t^arm to the boy’s 
back, and the shade cast by a 
spreading cottonwood tree kept off 
the blaze and dazzle of the morn¬ 
ing sun. Tommy took a nap there, 
sometimes, when the sheriff couldn’t 
think of any specific way to keep 
him busy, thoroughly appreciating 
the value of a spot well shielded 
both from the eyes of his overlord 
and from the citizens of Cotton¬ 
wood County who were paying his 
salary. 

But this morning Tommy was not 
dozing. The spike heel of his left 
boot was hooked on the chair rung. 


The toe of his right boot beat time 
in the dust. Beneath the high- 
peaked hat, pulled far down to 
shield his eyes, his lean and sun¬ 
burned face was set hard with con¬ 
centrated purpose, for vised in a 
crushing hold between his stomach 
and his thigh, Tommy held a banjo. 
He had borrowed it temporarily 
from one of the county’s permanent 
boarders in the jail behind him, and 
his unaccustomed fingers were now 
seeking with might and main to ex¬ 
tract the proper chords for “The 
Dying Cowboy.” 

“ ‘Oh, bury me nawt.’ ” 

T OMMY sang under his 
breath, in a not unpleasant, 
crooning tenor, while the 
banjo -plunked and planked in satis¬ 
fying harmony. “ ‘On the lone 
prair-eee’ ”—here the banjo stam¬ 
mered and squalled. “Aw, dog-gone 
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it! Trair-eee,’ ” grunted Tommy, 
trying again. “ ‘Oh, bury me nawt 
on the lone prair-eee!’ ” 

“There! I got those two lines 
good. Now let’s see.” Tommy 
paused to wipe the beads of per¬ 
spiration from his puckered fore¬ 
head. 

“ ‘Where the wild kiotes- 

Once more the banjo snickered 
and snarled in a discord that rasped 
painfully on his ears. He glared at 
his offending fingers, spat and tried 
another fret. “Kiotes,” murmured 
Tommy hopefully. “Ki-otes—gosh, 
that’s worse! Ki-i-otes—ki-otes— 
ki-otes!” 

It wouldn’t come. He hunched 
his shoulders, wriggled in his chair, 
and went after that elusive chord 
once more. So engrossed was he in 
its pursuit, that, not even when a 
moving shadow fell across his knees, 
did he look up from his self-imposed 
task. “Kiotes,” he wailed softly. 

Then the point of a wooden 
crutch drove hard against the boy’s 
short ribs, and Tommy straightened 
suddenly with a gasp and a grunt. 

“You leave them coyotes howl for 
a minute, and listen to me,” said a 
voice; and the boy, looking up, saw 
the old sheriff, “Daddy” Deems, 
resting on his two crutches and 
wearing an expression on his ancient 
face which betokened extreme an¬ 
noyance. In his hand was a crum¬ 
pled letter. 

“Howdy, boss,” grinned the 
young deputy. “Say—know any¬ 
thin’ about this jigger? How in 
thunder d’you get that second chord 
in ‘E,’ anyhow? Listen!” And 
again the banjo twanked in searing 
dissonance. 

The sheriff swore, stammered, 
choked. Then tils eyes took on a 
far-away look. “If that thing was 
just a mouth organ, now, I could 
-” He swore again, resentfully. 


“Cut that out, kid, and pay ’ten- 
tion. You kain’t sidetrack me that 
a way. Know what’s happened? 
They’ve gone and caught Tack 
Tanner!” 

Ae sheriff’s deputy, musical am¬ 
bitions suddenly forgotten, sat up 
straight to listen, 'for the elusive 
“Tack” Tanner, who had held up 
the Northwest Limited early in the 
spring and got away with it, had 
been a thorn in the flesh of Cotton¬ 
wood County for these many 
months. 

“Thought that’d wake you up,” 
grunted the sheriff, the hint of a 
smile showing under his grizzled 
mustache. “Yeah, they got him, 
and they want me to come after 
him; and here I’m crippled up with 
this bum knee jest ’cause that fool 
Sam Benson had to dump his buck- 
board over the grade. Ketch me 
ridin’ with that feller again! So I 
kain’t-” 

“But—who got Tack?” queried 
the deputy. 

T HE city marshal up at Hor¬ 
net, George Laird, Big 
George,” said the sheriff 
grimly. “He writ’ me this letter, 
and a feller brings it down to the 
Circle Seven, and Chet Wilson 
packs it in from there. Big George 
says Tack and a couple of friends 
got drunk, and he shoves Tack in 
the skookumhouse afore that feller 
knows who he is. Says he wants me 
to come up after him and sign the 
papers so he’ll git that twenty-five- 
hundred dollars reward that the 
railroad put up. Well, I kain’t sit 
a hawse with this leg, so I reckon 
it’s up to you. Tommy. Know 
where Hornet is?” 

“Sure,” said the boy. “Cross the 
Blues, don’t I? And Hornet’s on 
the far side of Cat Crick Basin, up 
a gulch in the Crazy Hawse Range, 
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west of Moon Pass. Never been be¬ 
yond Cat Crick, m’self; but I’ve 
heard of Hornet, all right.” 

Sheriff Deems nodded. “Sounds 
easy, too easy. Sounds fishy to 
me,” he said gravely. “That town 
of Hornet, there ain’t a man lives 
there that ain’t dead broke, or 
wanted. George Laird ain’t no ex¬ 
ception. I wouldn’t trust that fel¬ 
ler no farther’n I could smell him. 
Why don’t Tack put up a fight, huh? 
Tell you, boy, I’d feel a heap sight 
easier if you’d take Slim Maynard 
with you.” 

Tommy grinned at his superior’s 
words Of caution. He liked “Slim,” 
who worked down at the hardware 
store. Slim was his best friend. He 
wouldn’t think of taking a hunting 
trip without that boy, but a job like 
this was a different matter. He 
threw his arm across the sheriff’s 
shoulders affectionately. 

“Daddy,” he protested, “if I can’t 
bring back one guy with bracelets 
on him without swearin’ in a posse 
to help me out, you’d better take 
this here tin dinner plate”—he 
touched his deputy’s badge with a 
brown forefinger—“and give it to 
my Aunt Nellie. Hornet ain’t but 
seventy mile from here, is it?” 

“Nope,” said the sheriff dryly, “it 
ain’t. But there’s a lot of fikker 
spilt atween the counter and a fel¬ 
ler’s mouth, and it ain’t got but two 
feet to travel. Lots kin happen in 
seventy miles—well, have it your 
own way, Tommy. But don’t be 
too dumb to play safe. If you got 
to shoot, don’t wait to see what’ll 
happen if you don’t. You know 
death’s right permanent. Better 
camp at Cat Crick to-night—there’s 
a good place there, right by the ford 
—and make the other forty mile to¬ 
morrow.” 

So saying. Sheriff Deems tucked 
in his crutches, wheeled, and went 


swinging off around the corner of 
the courthouse, while Tommy, with 
a reluctant glance at his comfort¬ 
able comer, slid the banjo under his 
arm and prepared to put off his 
music lesson in the interest of his 
sworn duty to those troublesome 
taxpayers of Cottonwood County. 

T OMMY was whistling hap¬ 
pily as he rode out through 
the fringes of the county seat 
an hour later, and saw the rolling 
foothills of the Blues climbing into 
the distance before him. To right 
and left and ahead, the silver sage¬ 
brush spread for mile after mile, 
shimmering in the sunlight as the 
westerly wind played over it, pun- 
gently sweet even at noonday. 
“Heap sight better than hangin’ 
round the courthouse, ain’t it, Pete 
hawse?” queried Tommy. “Yes, 
suh, weather like this was made to 
ride in, huh? Let’s sing a little, fel¬ 
ler!” And the gray cayuse, tilting 
back one ear to listen, seemed to 
furnish an appreciative audience. 

With his attention freed from the 
necessity of hunting elusive chords 
on that troublesome banjo, the 
young deputy put his lungs into his 
performance. One song suggested 
another; and almost before the 
young man realized it, the gray pony 
was climbing the steep trail that led 
up through lodge-pole growth into 
the first forested slopes of the Blues. 

All that afternoon they climbed; 
then the broad, sage-grown plateau 
of the Cat Creek Basin lay below 
them. Down its length meandered 
the narrow black ribbon of cotton¬ 
wood and aspen and willow thicket 
which hid the deep, slow-flowing 
creek from sight. Beyond, the slope 
of the basin climbed again to the 
ragged ridges of the Crazy Horse 
range. Tommy made a comfortable 
camp at the ford, that night, as he 
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had planned, more than a little 
pleased that he was able to jerk out 
a mess of trout from the brown, 
foam-flecked waters that edged the 
silver shallows on either side. 

It was well toward late afternoon 
on the second day, when he caught 
his first sight of Hornet, half hidden 
in the bowl of a rocky gulch. 

As Tommy rode into the single 
street, between paintless frame 
shacks bleached gray by sun and 
wind, he stopped his singing; for the 
broken windows seemed malignant 
eyes that watched him, and the 
reputation of the place came back 
with renewed force. At the worn 
hitch rail in front of the Empire 
Saloon, three horses, a pinto and 
two bony bays, slept with sagging 
hips, despite the swarming flies. 
Tommy left Pete beside them and 
entered the open door of the saloon. 

It was cool and dark within, so 
dark, in fact, that the deputy hesi¬ 
tated a moment while the pupils of 
his eyes became accustomed to the 
change in light. He saw but two 
occupants of the room; a gray-haired 
loafer, sleeping noisily, with head 
and arms sprawled across a littered 
card table, and the owner of the 
place, who was watching his en¬ 
trance with mild interest. 

“Howdy,” said Tommy, stumping 
up to the bar and resting his elbows 
on it as he sighed his relief. “Don’t 
look overbusy this time of day, 
seems like.” 

T HE barkeeper, a sallow, satur¬ 
nine man of middle age, 
nodded dejectedly. From 
his chin to his skinny neck, drooped 
a flabby dewlap like a buzzard’s. 
His eyes were pale and watery, and 
their glance wandered aimlessly 
about, seldom resting long on his 
new customer. “Don’t seem so,” he 
agreed, mechanically running a 


damp and ragged towel along the 
bar. “Stranger up this way, ain’t 
you? Reckon you’re the sheriff, 
ain’t you? I hear George Laird say 
he’d sent fer you to take Tack Tan¬ 
ner off his hands. Kinder young fer 
the job, ain’t you?” 

“That sort of depends,” said 
Tommy, grinning. “Right now my 
job’s gettin’ you to shove me over 
one big, long drink. My lungs is 
dried out somethin’ fearful. 

“And then,” he went on, when at 
last his thirst had been properly 
subdued, “if you look right close and 
careful at this here badge, you’ll see 
I ain’t the sheriff, at all, but jest 
only his hired man. And to repay 
me for that information, suppose 
you tell where I’m likely to find the 
gent you jest mentioned, Mr. City 
Marshal George Laird, at this time 
in the day.” 

The barkeeper chirked in his 
throat, a sound, all his own, intended 
to denote sociability. “Knowed you 
was lookin’ fer Big George,” he in¬ 
sisted. “Well, he keeps the clothin’ 
store ’bout six doors north of here. 
Can’t miss the place. Y’see, Big 

George-” He broke off in a 

mumble of words to stare moodily 
at the doorway, through which 
Tommy had vanished. 

That young person, spurs jingling, 
strode along the board sidewalk till 
he came to a dusty show window, 
filled with the odds and ends of a 
rancher’s working apparel, and once 
more turned in from the glare of the 
street. This time he could make no 
complaint against the service, for 
hardly had he crossed the threshold 
when an enormous bulk of a man 
rushed forward to make him wel¬ 
come with a mottled and hairy paw. 

“I’m the city marshal, George 
Laird,” he announced pompously. 
“Reckon there ain’t any doubt who 
you be. Right glad to see you, fel- 
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ler! I tell you, it’s been a strain 
on me, watchin’ over a guy like 
Tack. Mighty satisfied to git him 
off my hands. But—how come 
Deems sent a deperty, ’stead of tend¬ 
in’ to it hisself?” 

“Too busy,” said Tommy, briefly 
and without truth. “Leastwise, he 
couldn’t be bothered with a little 
job like this.” 

He was watching Hornet’s city 
marshal carefully, as he spoke and, 
the more he saw, the less he liked 
this great overfed man whose flaccid 
red face, though smooth and round 
as a baby’s, still bore marks of ob¬ 
sequious cunning. A natural liar. 
Tommy thought, who never in the 
world would stand up to a fight, 
whether with guns or fists. 

S O busy was he with his own 
observations, that he was 
hardly conscious of the mar¬ 
shal’s words until that worthy had 
been flowing unctuously on for some 
time. 

“And when I come in the door,” 
the man was saying, when at last 
the boy gave his attention, “there 
was Tack Tanner and two friends 
standin’ up at the bar. And I 
throws down on ’em; and I says, 
‘Stick ’em high. Tack! The game’s 
up.’ He starts to reach for his gun; 
but I reckon he seen I meant busi¬ 
ness, and thinks better of it, ’cause 
he jest stands there without mov¬ 
in’; and I slips the bracelets cm him 
and takes him up to the jail. I can 
sure use that twenty-five hundred 
dollars reward, friend; don’t you for¬ 
get it.” 

“Uh-huh,” said Tommy. “You 
done a good job, all right. Well, I’ll 
take him over in the mornin’. Got 
to bunk somewheres for the night, I 
reckon. Got anythin’ like a roomin’ 
house round here?” 

The city marshal seemed of¬ 


fended. “I’d a heap sight ruther 
you’d sign them papers now,” he 
protested. “Jest can’t sleep while 
I got that feller on my books. I 
c’u’d put you up at my place, 
ylcnow. Ain’t no trouble at all.” 

Despite his arguments, however. 
Tommy remained firmly fixed in his 
r^olve to seek whatever Hornet 
might afford in the way of public 
lodgings. At last his host was 
forced to confess that because a few 
whisky drummers came that way 
occasionally, “Old Man” Ellis kept 
what he called a hotel and would 
undoubtedly furnish the county’s 
deputy with meals and a bed—at a 
price. So concerned was he for 
Tommy’s comfort, that he left his 
store and, in person, escorted the 
boy to the two-story structure, hu¬ 
morously pathetic in its decay, 
which still bore, in faded gray let¬ 
tering, the legend, “Grand Union 
Hotel.” 

Tommy could, so the proprietor 
told him, have his pick of ten rooms; 
and he grinned at the printed card 
tacked on the door of the one which 
he finally selected. It read: 

Rates for Beds 


Live man.$1.00 

Dead man . 5.00 


On the whole, however, he found 
both his lodgings and his supper bet¬ 
ter than he expected. Not so much 
could be said of the evening hours, 
in spite of the fact that the marshal 
led him on a round of the saloons, 
where he was introduced with what 
seemed to the boy entirely too 
much cordiality for the circum¬ 
stances to the knots of thirsty men, 
who listened solemnly while Big 
George Laird recounted, for at least 
the tenth time, his story of Tack 
Tanner’s capture. There was an air 
about each of these gatherings that 
Tommy did not like. He had an 
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unpleasant feeling that these men 
were playing with him; that he alone 
was outside of some secret which 
everybody else possessed. But, try 
as he would, he could find no cause 
for his uneasiness, even though he 
lay awake on his hard mattress for 
a solid hour before drifting off to 
sleep. 

H E awoke next morning no 
less puzzled, but more in¬ 
clined to scoff at his own 
fears. The city marshal, arriving 
shortly after breakfast, was still al¬ 
most excessively friendly. 

“All right, mister,” said Torfmiy, 
when greetings were over. “Now 
we’ll get this finished quick. You’ll 
lend us a hawse, I’ll sign your 
papers, and we’ll be out of here in 
twenty minutes. Jest lead me to 
that feller you got caged up, and 
your troubles are over.” 

As the two men made their way 
to the ramshackle wooden jail, 
which, at first sight, Tommy mistook 
for a deserted saloon, a half dozen of 
Hornet’s loungers followed at their 
heels, only to be waved back at the 
broken steps which led up to the 
door, by an officious gesture from 
Big George’s mighty arm. 

“Take a look at the prisoner first, 
then we’ll tend to the papers,” blus¬ 
tered the marshal, preceding Tommy 
through the musty office into a 
dimly lighted room, one side of 
which was ironed off into a tier of 
three cells. The marshal stopped at 
the center cell and jerked his thumb 
at its in m ate. 

“Well,” he said, “what’s your idea 
of him, Mr. Regan?” 

A rugged young fellow, slightly 
under medium height, was leaning 
against the whitewashed wall. He 
came forward, now, with a smooth, 
catlike tread, to greet his visitors 
through the rusty bars; and Tommy 


saw that his face was the face of a 
killer—thin-lipped, thin-nostriled, 
with black, beady eyes that even in 
the shadows gleamed like bits of 
winter ice. 

“Glad to see you, sheriff,” Tack 
Tanner said coolly. “Laird, he sure 
done a neat job puttin’ me here; but 
he ain’t fed me none too good, and 
the bed ain’t overcomfortable.” 

Tommy laughed. “We’ll be mov¬ 
in’ right sudden. Tanner,” he prom¬ 
ised. But, even as he spoke, he re¬ 
flected that any man of Tanner’s 
reputation was sure easy, if he 
couldn’t get out of a jail like that. 
Those rusty bars. Tommy felt cer¬ 
tain, could be broken by one good 
solid kick. Nevertheless, he said 
nothing of the matter as he fol¬ 
lowed the city marshal into the of¬ 
fice. 

Big George Laird lost no time in 
rummaging among the blank forms 
of legal aspect which littered the top 
of his decrepit desk. The two 
papers which he wanted, were ready 
at hand. Tommy, trained to legal 
caution, read them carefully, but 
could find no fault. The first was 
the regular receipt for legal surren¬ 
der of a prisoner to higher authority; 
the other, merely an informal state¬ 
ment that the receiving party 
acknowledged George Laird’s claim 
to the entire reward of twenty-five 
hundred dollars offered for the cap¬ 
ture and delivery to the law of one 
Tack Tanner, bandit, dead or alive. 
Tommy signed them both without 
question. 

T HE city marshal folded the 
papers and slid them into his 
pocket, with a smile that 
made the young deputy wish he had 
them back. What in blazes was 
there, he wondered, to make the man 
grin like that? But no answer was 
forthcoming. 
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Ten minutes later, Tommy Regan 
was once more riding through Hor¬ 
net’s main and only street, trying 
hard not to watch each window of 
each weather-beaten building out of 
the corner of his eye, with Tack 
Tanner, securely handcuffed, riding 
a leggy black horse on his left. He 
breathed more easily when Hornet 
lay behind them, and the broad sage 
lands leading to the Cat Creek bot¬ 
tom tempted his gray Pete-horse 
into an easy trot as he recognized 
the homeward trail. 

The prisoner proved easy to travel 
with. He talked readily, rolled in¬ 
numerable cigarettes from Tommy’s 
sack, despite his shackled hands, and 
laughed often at some memory of 
his lurid past. So tractable was he, 
the deputy was tempted to remove 
the handcuffs to make it easier for 
him to handle the reins. Only when 
he studied that graceful figure, half 
steel springs, half chicken hawk, and 
remembered that the fellow had shot 
down two railroad men in cold blood, 
did he resolve that he would take 
no chances. 

Shortly after four o’clock that aft¬ 
ernoon, they came to the Cat Creek 
ford, shielded by the screening 
growth of willows and cottonwoods; 
and Tack Tanner grunted with re¬ 
lief at Tommy’s announcement that 
they would camp on the farther 
bank for the night. A moment later, 
the thirsty horses were standing bar¬ 
rel-deep in the cold water, drinking 
eagerly at the downstream edge of 
the shallows. The men lounged 
easily in their saddles. 

Then Tommy, watching the water 
as it flowed past, noticed that the 
end of his latigo had slipped from 
its supporting loop and was trailing 
in the stream. He bent quickly to 
pick it up. The sudden movement 
was all that saved him. 

From the brush on the far side of 


Cat Creek, a rifle shot roared out. 
Rending far to the side, Tommy was 
torn from the saddle at the first 
swerving leap of his startled horse. 
He felt the blinding, choking water 
close over him as the swift current 
rolled him into the deep pool below 
the ford. 

He held his breath till he was sure 
his "lungs would burst. A roaring, 
like the din of a thousand battles, 
filled his ears. At times, above him, 
he caught a greenish glint of light; 
and he fought toward it frantically. 
He wondered dully how long it took 
a man to drown. His throat seemed 
shot with fire, his chest compressed 
by an intolerable weight! Then, 
when he could endure his torture not 
one instant longer, his head struck 
against a mass of tree roots and 
stones and mud. 

H E clutched desperately, 
slipped, and clutched again. 
Then he found that his face 
was above water, and he could 
breathe once more. So near to 
death had he been that, for a long 
time, he lay there in the green dark¬ 
ness, only his face above the sur¬ 
face, while he clung to the tangle of 
roots and filled his aching lungs 
again and again with the life-giving 
air. But, as his mind slowly cleared 
and the terror of drowning left him, 
he discovered that he could think, 
and even see and hear, after a 
fashion; and he thanked the luck 
that had thrown him at the down¬ 
stream edge of the ford, to disap¬ 
pear in the deep waters until the 
current had swept him under that 
overhanging bank where he now lay. 
The shelf of turf and roots, under¬ 
cut by the stream, was less than 
six inches above him, he discovered; 
and he guessed that its overhang, 
with the thick growth of willows 
that fringed the bank, must be hid- 
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ing hi m completely from his ene¬ 
mies. 

To mm y cursed himself for a fool, 
to ride with his prisoner straight into 
their ambush. All that had been so 
secret was now clear to him. Tack 
Tanner and that city marshal up at 
Hornet had played him for a sucker, 
willing to believe almost anything. 
It was, most likely. Tack’s sugges¬ 
tion, Tommy thought while he lay 
there with chattering teeth, to have 
George Laird pretend to catch him, 
then when Laird’s claim to the re¬ 
ward had been acknowledged, no 
one could blame the city marshal, if 
the bandit were freed from the 
clutches of the law through the neg¬ 
ligence of the county authorities now 
responsible for his safe-keeping. 
Through the night, while he had 
slept, the rescue party had been rid¬ 
ing to set their trap in the thickets 
of Cat Creek. All Hornet had 
known it! All Hornet had been 
laughing at him! 

He could hear the thud of hoofs 
on the earth above, the crashing of 
brush as riders smashed through it, 
yells and oaths of anger and disap¬ 
pointment. A shot barked out, and 
he heard the splash of water where 
some unseen marksman had fired at 
an eddy in the foam-flecked current. 

Far off, and thin with rage, came 
Tack Tanner’s voice: “You’re a 
sweet gang, you are! Who was it 
let that guy get away, when you had 
him right under your guns?” 

One reply came from almost over 
his head. “Git away, nawthin’! 
That guy’s drownded deader’n a rat, 
long ago. Bet he’s drifted half a 
mile downstream by this time. Go 
look fer him, if you want to; he’s 
dead enough fer me!” 

In the end, this view was appar¬ 
ently accepted, for Tommy could 
hear sounds of a gathering not far 
distant, and Tack Tanner’s voice, 
WS-6D 


raised again in irritation. He was 
saying: “All right then, if you’re 
so blame sure he’s dead, whoever’s 
got that file better start cuttin’ these 
bracelets offn me. I don’t ride one 
more foot with them things on, not 
for nobody.” 

T HAT job was good for a 
half hour, Tommy hoped. 
Though his muscles were 
numbed by the cold mountain 
water, his brain was working at top 
speed. Slowly and carefully he be¬ 
gan to make his way down the 
stream, keeping always under the 
overhanging bank, with its shelter¬ 
ing screen of willows. The least dis¬ 
turbance of the surface, he knew, 
would betray him. Almost inch by 
inch he worked along, clinging to 
the matted, wet roots with stiffened 
fingers. At last, when he felt cer¬ 
tain that he must be beyond the 
immediate zone of danger, he 
dragged his body cautiously up the 
muddy slope of an otter run and 
stretched out in the brush, listen¬ 
ing with every nerve alert. No 
sound reached him but the chatter¬ 
ing of his own teeth and the drip of 
water from his soggy garments. 

He drew his six-gun from the 
clinging holster, cleared it of mud, 
and tried the action. He had trav¬ 
eled, he judged, almost two hun¬ 
dred yards from the spot where he 
had last heard from his enemies. He 
found it necessary to remove the 
weight of his water-soaked chaps, 
no easy task for chilled finger tips 
that fumbled helplessly at all they 
touched. He took off his shell belt 
in order to work loose from the 
heavy garments; and as he rolled 
over to complete the job, an incau¬ 
tious movement sent belt and hol¬ 
ster sliding down the wet bank, to 
disappear without a splash in the 
black water. In his dismay he al- 
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most cried aloud. Then he re¬ 
flected grimly that six good shells 
would furnish the makings for a 
pretty good fight. Five minutes 
later, and he had left the creek, 
threading his way through the thin¬ 
ner growth that bordered on open 
country. 

Soon he heard a horse stamp rest¬ 
lessly. He turned in the direction 
of the sound, crawling on hands and 
knees at first, then flat on his 
stomach. At last lie came to the 
edge of that opening where he had 
planned to make camp. 

Out there beyond the trees, two 
men were lounging against their 
horses. A third, squatting on his 
haunches, labored with a file at the 
shining steel handcuffs that still 
held Tack Tanner’s wrists. Tommy 
guessed, by their fragments of 
speech, that the job was almost 
done. He wasted no time. 

“Up high, everybody!” he shouted, 
and rose to his feet, the blue Colt 
held steady in his hand. 

A startled oath burst from Tack 
Tanner’s lips. The helper with the 
file spun half round, firing from the 
hip, then pitched forward on his 
face. A horse reared high and fell 
kicking. Six-guns spoke defiance 
from blazing throats as they poured 
lead at the spot where To mm y, half 
hidden in the willows, was picking 
his targets with care. 

W ITHOUT actually looking, 
he saw Tack Tanner beat¬ 
ing his handcuffs desper¬ 
ately against a fragment of rock. 
Then something struck the deputy’s 
left shoulder a stinging blow, throw¬ 
ing him off his balance; but as the 
marksman raised his head behind 
the body of the dead horse, 
Tommy’s bullet made a little blue 
hole in his forehead, and he sprang 
into the air, revolving just like a 


spinning top, arms flung wide 
apart. 

One more, now! Their shots rang 
out together; but Tommy missed 
seeing his antagonist hurl his six- 
gun far from him as he crumpled 
in the short grass, for a burst of 
white light was shooting through 
his brain and a detonation like tons 
of exploding dynamite deafened his 
ears. 

Tommy felt sick. Willows and 
cottonwoods and plunging horses 
reeled about him, as he staggered 
helplessly, fighting with every atom 
of his will to keep those crimson 
curtains from closing before his eyes. 
He heard, or thought he heard, a 
voice shouting. He wanted to lie 
down. His knees bent under him 
and he sank to the ground, but he 
forced up his arm, and his Colt 
poured death into the body of Tack 
Tanner, who, free from his hand¬ 
cuffs at last, was running toward a 
six-gun lying in the grass. 

The bandit stumbled. Tommy’s 
eyes closed. He forced them open, 
wiping away the blood with the back 
of his hand. Tack Tanner, flat on 
the earth, was still crawling slowly 
toward that six-gun! Again Tommy 
fixed a wavering sight, and pulled 
the trigger. The hammer clicked 
on an empty shell. Then he, too, 
began to crawl toward that six-gun 
out there in the grass. 

Equally distant between them, it 
lay, that weapon which might mean 
life to the man who reached it first. 
Tommy dug his fingers into the soft 
turf and hauled his aching body for¬ 
ward the length of his arms. His 
strength was almost gone, his brain 
a madness. Each inch brought new 
tortures of its own. 

The sun was setting now. Even 
the shadows lengthening across the 
grassy opening among the cotton¬ 
woods and willows moved more 
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rapidly than these two wounded 
men who struggled toward each 
other, who clutched at the earth and 
cursed and groaned, as they fought 
on toward their common goal. 

Tommy’s blurring vision saw the 
six-gun a scant arm’s length away. 
He saw the vulpine face of his 
enemy convulsed with hate, as it 
looked into his own, saw the mus¬ 
cles of Tack Tanner’s mouth draw 
tight across the white teeth as his 
hand came slowly forward through 
the grass. Then those crimson cur¬ 
tains fell softly together, and 
Tommy knew no more. 

L ATER, years later it seemed, 
something hot and fluid was 
“■ running down his throat, and 
he heard his own name called, far 
off there among the clouds. He lay 
still, but that grateful warmth was 
bringing back his interest in life. 
When at last he opened his eyes, he 
saw his buddy. Slim Maynard, 
bending over him. 

“How you feelin’, feller?” 
breathed Slim. 

Tommy’s strength was flooding 
back with a rush. “Pretty fair, I 
reckon,” he said weakly. “Where 
—where’d you come from. Slim?” 

“Sheriff sent me,” Slim told him. 
“Kinder worried about you, seemed 
like. Boy, that’s sure some mas¬ 
sacre you been puttin’ on! I hustle 
right hard to get in on it, but it 
looks like I was sorter late.” 


Tommy drew a deep breath, and 
rolled over onto his knees so quickly 
that his friend had no chance to re¬ 
strain him. There, an arm’s length 
away, lay Tack Tanner, with his 
fingers touching the grip of a six- 
gun. 

“How’s—how’s he?” 

“Him?” Slim snorted. “Well, 
you got him pretty bad, so that he 
fainted before he reached that gun, 
but he’ll pull out of it, all right. 
The others is plumb dead for keeps. 
Boy, you sure got a nice crease 
along your head! Reckon it made 
you hear singin’, for a spell.” 

Tommy climbed to his feet and 
stayed there, though the world was 
still distressingly unsteady. “So 
that’s that,” he said. “Now let’s 
get that Tanner guy on a hawse, 
and hit for town. We got work to 
do.” 

“Huh?” asked Slim. 

“Yeah,” said Tommy. “Turn this 
feller over to Daddy Deems, then 
raise a posse and go back after that 
city marshal up at Hornet. I want 
that guy—bad!” 

Slim scratched his head ruefully. 
“Aw, Tommy!” he protested. “Let’s 
you and me go alone. It ain’t but 
one man, and-” 

“Yeah?” said Tommy. “And it 
ain’t but seventy mile from Blaine 
to Hornet. But I’m takin’ a posse, 
and there’ll be eighteen men in it. 
More, if I can get ’em. I quit be¬ 
ing a fool jest about one hour ago.” 


Coming Next Week 

“IDAHO HUNTS A PROSPECT ” 

by HUGH F. GRINSTEAD 
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Synopsis of Preceding Chapters. 

J OHN PIERSON, lawyer, meets “Speedy,” a tattered youth, who sings, plays 
guitar, and confesses peccadillos. Pierson, impressed, with eye to business, 
makes proposition concerning estate in Mexico, whose owner, past eighty, be¬ 
lieves he has no heir, but has a granddaughter. Will Speedy go there, maybe marry 
heiress, Mary, adopted daughter of Arthur Steyn? Speedy goes, meets Mary. 
Six-card Wilson, outlaw, knows Mary’s history. Speedy refuses his offer to marry 
Mary and divide fortune. Wilson captures Speedy; he escapes. Pierson shows up. 
He and Speedy overhear Franklin’s plan to get estate. That night Speedy hides in 
impostor’s room. 

(BACK NUMBERS ARE EASILY PROCURED.) 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

A BAD BREAK. 

S PEEDY did not move. In¬ 
stead, he crouched a little 
farther into the meager 
shadow that covered him, 
and now, not with his eyes, 
but with hearing only, he marked 
the progress of the second intruder. 

He heard the stealthy turning of 
the catches on the window, which he 
had been careful to close behind 
him, and he heard, next, the grad¬ 
ual process by which the window 
was raised. Next, there was the 
most delicate of whispers such as 
might be made, say, by the friction 


of cloth, very gently rubbed against 
wood. 

The second man, then, was step¬ 
ping over the window sill! Speedy, 
in his corner, smiled a little, but his 
lips pressed hard together, like those 
of a boxer about to deliver a blow. 

Then he heard the faintest of 
creakings. Some one was crossing 
the floor. 

Little by little, Speedy arose. And 
he saw, as his eyes came over the 
edge of the clothes on the chair’s 
back, the form of a tall man leaning 
just over the bed of the sleeper, a 
great, gaunt body, oddly narrow in 
the shoulders and with vast, dan¬ 
gling arms. For a trade mark to 
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identify this midnight visitor, there 
was the red, ragged remnant of an 
ear, visible over one shoulder, 

His purpose did not seem entirely 
sinister, however. 

First, he leaned close over the 
sleeper and, as his shadow crossed 
the face of the man who was regis¬ 
tered as Franklin P. Franklin, the fat 
man groaned in his dreams and 
struck blindly, as though at a mos¬ 
quito. 

AT this Six-card Wilson slowly 
stood erect and then, with a 
■J*’ gaping grin, moved toward 
the door. He moved swiftly, easily, 
with long steps, and yet the floor, 
flimsy as it was, did not complain 
under his weight. 

Even catfooted Speedy wondered 
as he watched. 

Arrived at the door, the big fel¬ 
low moved the bolt gradually, noise¬ 
lessly back, and next he turned the 
lock. 

Speedy was crossing the floor in 
turn, crouching low, hands spread 
out, as though a cat were partially 
risen to its hind legs, while stalking. 

The door opened, now, and before 
he stepped into the hall. Six Wilson 
drew a revolver and gripped it twice, 
flexing his fingers carefully about the 
handles. 

It was plain that he was using the 
room of Franklin P. Franklin not 
as a scene for a crime, as the boy had 
feared, but as an entrance to a more 
desired place—such a place, for in¬ 
stance, as the chamber where Speedy 
was supposed to be lying, soundly 
asleep—where in fact John Pierson 
was now in deep dreams. 

Now, with one long stride, pitch¬ 
ing his body low and turning so that 
his muscled shoulder would be the 
forward edge of his leap, like the 
head of a club, he drove straight at 
the tall man. 


He made no sound, even in spring¬ 
ing, but perhaps a shadow flew be¬ 
fore him, and Six-card turned about, 
from the waist upward, not shifting 
his feet. It was the worst position 
he could have been in, to receive a 
shock. The right hand of Speedy 
caught the gun; it exploded to send 
a bullet through the floor. And the 
shoulder of the boy, at the same 
time, crashed against the hip of Six- 
card. 

He seemed to break in two, like 
a slender stick. Then, dropping the 
gun so that he might use his hands 
more freely, he grappled with Speedy 
as he fell. 

He reached for the throat of the 
boy, and found only the head of 
Speedy, stiffly bent down. 

He took that head by the flying 
hair and, with the power of a gorilla, 
jerked it up and back. 

The spine of Speedy almost 
snapped, under the shock. Clouds 
of red sparks • flew upward in his 
brain. And amazement seized him. 
There was everything about Six-card 
Wilson to suggest incarnate evil, but 
there was nothing to point to al¬ 
most superhuman strength. His 
muscles, however, seemed to be 
those of an ape, not those of a hu¬ 
man creature. 

Yet, though his head was flung 
back, and the other hand of the thug 
raised to deliver a stunning blow, 
the wits and the arms of the boy 
kept working. 

When in doubt, says the prize¬ 
ring maxim, work in close and hit 
as fast as your hands will work. 
When stung, charge! 

O UT of the air, half blindly. 
Speedy caught a thumb and 
a forefinger of the elevated 
hand. He caught them, and jerked 
them back with a quick, twisting 
pressure. 
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At that moment, Franklin wak¬ 
ened from a nightmare in dreams to 
one in reality. He began to scream 
for help and shoot at the struggling 
monster by the door. But the bul¬ 
lets flew wildly from his trembling 
hand. 

And, through and over that noise, 
Speedy felt rather than heard a bone 
snap. 

He had a one-handed man against 
him, to all intents and purposes, 
from that moment. 

No, now big Six-card jerked the 
elbow of his free arm around and 
the blow glanced off the forehead of 
Speedy. 

He felt his knees buckle and dark¬ 
ness washed across his eyes. Through 
that darkness, however, he saw the 
convulsed face of Six-card Wilson, 
his lips grinning back from yellow 
fangs, like a beast about to bite into 
the throat, and search for the life, 
and the sight cleared his brain. 

Speedy’s hands had not been idle, 
and now they found what they 
wanted. His right hand, working 
up behind the shoulder of Wilson, 
now dipped over and to the front, 
the arm of the boy straining to its 
uttermost length, until his hand 
gripped hard around the lean, hard 
point of Wilson’s chin. 

He had a leverage, then, that mul¬ 
tiplied his strength of hand by ten. 
Even so, it was not easy to bend 
back the head of Six. It yielded, but 
only an inch at a time, fighting stub¬ 
bornly. In the meantime, Six-card 
Wilson beat with his broken hand 
into the face of his tormentor. 

He was like a great horse, attacked 
by a wild cat, torn, succumbing, and 
he struggled valiantly against his 
fall. 

They had risen to their feet, the 
legs of Wilson lifting the double 
weight of the entangled bodies. 
There he stood looking more gigantic 


than ever, the clinging weight of 
Speedy appearing less than the body 
of a child. 

If the hand of Wilson had been 
whole, in two efforts he could have 
beaten the boy senseless. But, as 
it was, even from his iron lips groans 
were wrung as he strove to use the 
hand as a club. 

In the meantime, his other arm 
was tied close to his body by the en¬ 
circling grip of Speedy, while the 
lifting shoulder of the youthful 
tramp worked hard and high into 
the armpit of the big man, and that 
small hand seemed to increase and 
increase its pressure. 

The neck muscles of Six-card, 
overstrained, wavered, shuddered 
violently, gave way. Back went his 
head with a jerk; his mouth came 
open with a horrible gasping moan. 
And, close to his breast, he heard the 
snarl of Speedy like a fighting ani¬ 
mal. 

The fat Franklin had rushed to¬ 
ward the door, still screaming, and 
at the door, he encountered men, 
big men. One was Joe Wynne; the 
other was Rudy Stern. But even 
they could not brush aside the hys¬ 
terical clawing of the fat man as he 
strove to get out into the hall, away 
from the fight. 

I N the instant they were delayed, 
over the shoulders of Franklin 
they saw big Six Wilson stagger 
backward, clawing at the air to get 
his balance. And they saw his head 
strained down and down by a re¬ 
morseless pressure. They saw his 
whole body arching backward and 
then, like a tower, he crashed. 

The weight of the boy was above 
him. And the force of the double 
body landed fairly upon his head. 
He shuddered once and lay still. 
Speedy, rising, staggered a little; 
then he picked up the revolver which 
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the big man. In the fury of the at¬ 
tack, had cast away from him. 

“Hello, boys,” he said to Wynne 
and Rudy Stem, as the pair pushed 
into the room. “Six-card seems to 
have mixed up the room numbers a 
little, and you can see that he’s gone 
to sleep in the wrong place.” 

After that, he abandoned the 
chamber and went to his own room. 

The screeching voice of Franklin, 
in the meantime, was trailing and 
streaming down the stairs like a 
comet. And the whole hotel was 
wakening. 

Not many seconds had passed since 
Speedy first flung himself at the big 
body of the bandit. But doors were 
opening, voices were shouting. 

Then he opened the door of his 
room, to be covered by a revolver 
held in the hand of John Pierson. 

The lawyer, half dressed, with a 
grim, fighting face, glared down the 
barrel toward the intruder, and it 
was a long moment before he real¬ 
ized his mistake. 

Speedy said: “Don’t be a fool, 
Pierson.” 

He crossed with a slow, short step 
to his own bed and let himself grad¬ 
ually down on it. Then he lay flat 
on his back. One arm hung over 
the edge toward the floor. 

Every muscle, every tendon 
through his arms and shoulders, 
seemed strained out of place, pulled 
thin. 

Pierson stood over him, picked up 
the limp arm, and laid it across his 
body. 

“Speedy, lad,” said he, with sur¬ 
prising emotion in his voice, “you’ve 
been shot! Where’s the hurt?” 

“Not shot,” muttered Speedy, 
keeping his eyes tightly shut, while 
the sparks still flew upward in his 
brain. “Only a little tired. Too 
much noise in this hotel. Can’t get 
any sleep.” 


“Not shot?” said Pierson, never¬ 
theless fumbling anxiously about 
the breast of the boy, fearful of 
touching hot blood with his fingers. 
“What’s happened?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Speedy. 
“They’re all standing on their heads 
because Six Wilson is in the next 
room, there, spread out flat with a 
bump on the back of his head. You 
better go and see what they do with 
him.” 

“Six Wilson!” breathed the law¬ 
yer. 

“Six had a bad break,” said 
the boy. “Break in the fingers of 
his right hand, as a matter of "Wet. 
Except for that—well, you go and 
see what they do with him, will you? 
If they put him in the jail, see that 
they keep two fellows guarding him 
night and day. He’s a snake, and 
he can get out through the fingers of 
most people.” 

He added, as Pierson rushed from 
the room: “Poor Six! His gun hand, 
too!” 

CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

RENUNCIATION. 

P IERSON came back in half 
an hour. He was jubilant. 
Everything was easy now, he 
said. The great Six Wilson was se¬ 
curely lodged in the jail, and four 
men had been detailed to keep guard 
over him in pairs, keeping sailor- 
shifts. 

“He’ll get out, just the same,” said 
the boy. 

“He’ll hang,” said Pierson. 
“They’re thirsty and hungry to hang 
him!” 

“They’re thirsty and hungry,” 
said Speedy. “But he’s not meant 
to die from a rope around the neck. 
He’s not that kind, I tell you! He’ll 
turn up his toes on horseback, filling 
the air with more lead than lan¬ 
guage, right up to the end.” 
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Pierson sat down beside the table 
and stared at the boy, who remained 
limp and with his eyes closed on 
the bed. 

“Are you sick, Speedy?” he asked. 

“I’m trying to think,” said Speedy, . 
“and that’s what makes me feel a 
little sick.” ' 

“You’d better not go outside with¬ 
out a bodyguard,” said the lawyer. 

“Why not? Do they want my 
scalp, too?” 

Said Pierson: “Every man in 
Nixon wants to shake hands with 
you and pound you on the back. 
You know the way they are. And 
they’d like to clip a few souvenirs 
off you, too, if they have a chance. 
They’d pull you to shreds. Speedy, 
if they can!” 

“That’s good,” said Speedy. 
“Nixon and all the people in it can 
chase themselves, so far as I’m con¬ 
cerned. They’re not what bothers 
me. 

“I know,” suggested the other. 
“It’s because of the rest of Wilson’s 
gang; you think that they’ll get on 
your trail and never leave it till 
they’ve polished you off. But I 
wonder—tell me if it’s true. Did 
you shoot a fellow called the Deacon 
to death and drop another celebrated 
thug named the Snapper in one even¬ 
ing’s entertainment?” 

“I talked them to death, that was 
all,” said the boy. “I hate gun 
fights. I told you that I never shot 
a bullet out of a gun in my life, and 
I don’t intend starting now. It’s 
not the Six Wilson gang that wor¬ 
ries me most. Just now.” 

“Go on,” said the lawyer. “Tell 
me if you can.” 

“It’s because something’s gone 
wrong with me and I don’t know 
what to do about it.” 

“What’s gone wrong?” 

“Something inside of me; some¬ 
thing that I never had before.” 


“How does it feel?” asked Pier¬ 
son, anxiously. 

“Kind of giddy, Pierson, and a 
hollow feeling in die pit of the stom¬ 
ach.” 

“Indigestion,” said Pierson. “I 
know. You’ve been under too much 
of a nerve strain.” 

“I’d call it conscience,” said the 
boy. “It’s new to me, but I’d call 
it conscience.” 

“You would?” 

“Yes. I never had it go wrong 
with me before. But I’d call it con¬ 
science, all right. The trouble is 
that I’m worrying about doing the 
right thing.” 

“Don’t be foolish,” said Pierson. 
“I’ll keep you inside the law in this 
business, my lad.” 

W HAT I’m talking about 
has nothing to do with the 
law of the land. It’s my 
law for myself that I’m thinking 
about.” 

“Go on. Speedy, and tell me all 
about it.” 

The boy opened his eyes and 
looked up at the ceiling. > 

“It’s the old man that poisons 
everything,” said he. 

“What old man?” 

“Old Rivera.” 

“What has he to do with your 
conscience. Speedy?” 

“Ever since I heard that fat-faced 
fool in the next room talking about 
the old boy, I’ve had a picture of 
him.” 

“Well, what sort of a picture?” 
“Of an old boy on a front veranda, 
leaning on a cane and looking down 
the drive with eyes that he can’t see 
out of. A blind old boy waiting for 
something to turn up.” 

“Hello,” said Pierson. “Is that 
troubling you?” 

“Yes, that’s troubling me.” 

“I’ll cut that trouble out of your 
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mind, well enough,” said Pierson. 
“That old Rivera was the meanest 
piker that ever rode a horse, when 
he was a youngster, they say. And 
he drove his own son away with his 
meanness.” 

. Speedy shook his head. 

“That was twenty years ago,” said 
he. “He’s had twenty years to think 
things over. He’s had twenty years 
to wait. God pity him! I can’t get 
him out of my mind, Pierson.” 

The lawyer frowned. 

“What can you do about it?” he 
asked. 

“Come clean,” said Speedy. “You 
broached the deal to me. Now I 
suggest that the pair of us come 
clean.” 

“A few millions,” said the lawyer, 
“mean nothing to you?” 

Speedy sighed. “Pierson,” he said, 
“you know what money is. It’s all 
right in a daydream. But when you 
have it, it doesn’t make the sky any 
bluer or beefsteak any tenderer. You 
know that.” 

Pierson leaned suddenly forward 
in his chair. 

“Do I know that?” he asked, 
slowly. 

And his answer went no further. 
He was lost in frowning thought. 

“I don’t like the job any more,” 
said the boy. “I told you that I’d 
go through with it. I want you to 
let me on and give me a chance to 
do the white thing.” 

“What’s the white thing?” 

The lawyer was talking nervously, 
his lips and his fingers twitching. 

“The white thing,” said Speedy, 
his eyes closed once more, “is to get 
hold of the girl and tell her every¬ 
thing straight, then take her on the 
jump for the Rivera place. How far 
is that?” 

“Five hundred miles. That’s all!” 

“We ca!n do that in ten days. If 
it’s that far, we’d better make an 


early start. You may shake your 
head and curl the lip at the Wilson 
boys, but I’ve nearly been their meat 
and I’d rather have somebody else 
digest me. Pierson, have a look at 
that idea, will you?” 

Pierson sat silent for ten long min¬ 
utes. 

T HEN he swore, not once, but 
many times. He jumped up 
from his chair and went to 
the windows, before which he stood 
with his arms akimbo. Still he 
swore, from time to time. 

“Tough, isn’t it?” said the boy. 
“I’ve been spending that easy money 
all the way from Cincinnati to Paris. 
I’ve traveled in special cars and 
raised champagne boils on the end 
of my nose. I’ve killed foxes in the 
galloping counties and smoked a ci¬ 
gar under the chin whiskers of the 
Sphinx. But it’s no good!” 

Said Pierson, gloomily: “I’ve been 
buying real estate. I’ve founded a 
big family fortune. I’ve been nurs¬ 
ing it and building it bigger and 
stronger in my daydreams lately. 
But you’re right. It’s no good. It’s 
a thing that would make my wife 
and girl despise me, if they knew 
the ins and outs.” 

“Regular Bible talk, Pierson,” said 
the boy. 

“Shut up. Speedy,” said the other. 
“You annoy me, when you speak 
like that. I’m going to chuck the 
whole business, though.” 

“And help to put it right?” said 
the boy.. 

“How can I help?” 

“There’s a tidy little job on hand,” 
said Speedy. “Five hundred miles 
on horseback looks to me like five 
hundred miles through Hades. I’ll 
be worn through to the bone. I'm 
going to carry air cushions, and 
carve a hole in the center of my sad¬ 
dle. I’m so sore, Pierson, that I’d 
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hate to ride a rocking-horse on the 
front veranda; but I’ve got five hun¬ 
dred miles before me; and I need 
you and, at least, one more. You’ll 
help to make the escort.” 

“Escort!” exclaimed Pierson “I’m 
going back to my business. I’ve had 
enough of this infernal conscience 
business! Two weeks of riding, 
when I have cases-” 

The slender hand of Speedy rose 
in the air. 

“Think it over, Pierson,” said he. 
“You like hunting. And on this 
ride, trouble is going to come hunt¬ 
ing down the trail of whoever tries 
to get that girl lo her grandfather. 
There'll be shooting. And I’m no 
hand with a gun. You know that. 
I’m just going along to give moral 
support, if you know what I mean.” 

He stared up at the ceiling, and 
the lawyer grinned sourly. 

“You’d tempt Satan himself to 
take a change of air. Speedy,” said 
he. 

“You’re sold, then,” said the boy. 
“Now, I want to lie here and taste 
this conscience of mine until I’ll 
know the sour tang of it the next 
time it gets high in my throat. I 
want to know what it is, in time to 
run the other way from it. You 
send for Mary Steyn and Arthur 
Steyn. Send for Joe Wynne, too, 
the big, blue-eyed puncher with the 
two big guns and the thoroughbred 
nature. I’ll stand here without ty¬ 
ing until you arrive again.” 

Pierson, for a moment, idled up 
and down the room, trying to find 
something to say. 

AT last, he went out without fur- 
ther speech and found his 
way, scowling, down into the 
lobby. A hum of voices rose from 
many throats to greet him. 

The hotel proprietor rushed’’ to 
him, beaming. 


“How’s the kid?” said he. 

“Sound as can be,” said Pierson. 
“You can’t put a hole in that armor 
plate.” 

The proprietor rubbed his hands 
together; then he laughed with joy. 

“We want him down here,” said 
he. “We want to look at him again 
and see the sort of skin that handles 
fire without gloves. The whole town 
is happy, Mr. Pierson, except Mr. 
Fra nklin P. Franklin, and he’s in the 
bar trying to get drunk, but he’s still 
so scared that the liquor won’t work 
on him. If you-” 

“I want to get hold of a fellow 
named Wynne,” said Pierson. 
“Speedy wants to see him.” 

“Wynne’s outside the door, as big 
as life. He’ll go right up, and-” 

“And I want to send a message 
to Mr. Arthur Steyn and his daugh¬ 
ter to tell them to come to town at 
once-” 

“They’re already in town,” said 
the proprietor. 

“Good!” sighed Pierson, his face 
falling in spite of himself. “Try to 
collect the whole lot of them, will 
you? And tell them that Speedy 
and I are waiting upstairs in hopes 
of seeing them.” 

The proprietor agreed, and Pier¬ 
son took his weary way up the stairs 
again. When he reached the room, 
he could hear hoofs beating. Other 
punchers were coming fast to Nixon 
to see the hero of the hour! 

And there, on the bed behind him. 
lay the hero in person—sound asleep! 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

CONFESSION. 

S LEEP left Speedy when big Joe 
Wynne came into the room 
and stood stiffly, like a soldier 
at attention near the door. His eye 
was as straight as ever, but his color 
was far from high. 
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“I hear that you want to see me, 
Speedy,” said he. 

Speedy slowly rolled to his feet, 
yawned, and eyed the other up and 
down. Then he deliberately walked 
across the room. When he was close 
to Wynne he thrust out his chin. 

“You don’t look so dog-gone big 
to me,” said he. 

“I’m big enough, son,” said Joe 
Wynne, with a gleam in his eye. 

“Some day we’ll see about that,” 
said Speedy. 

Most impolitely, he turned on his 
heel and walked to the window. It 
was Pierson, a somewhat amused 
spectator of this scene, who offered 
a chair to the guest of the room. 

“I’d like to know what Speedy 
wants to see me about,” said Wynne, 
steadily. 

“God knows that I don’t want to 
see you,” said Speedy, without turn¬ 
ing. “All I want to do is to hit you 
on a corner of your beautiful Greek 
chin. That’s all I want to do. But 
I’ve got to talk nice to you about 
something else. Shut up and sit 
down and let me get my wind, will 
you?” 

“You’ll understand before long,” 
said Pierson, and got Joe Wynne, re¬ 
luctantly, to take a chair. 

Almost immediately, there was a 
knock at the door, and Steyn and 
Mary came in. 

She smiled at Wynne, shook 
hands with Pierson when Speedy in¬ 
troduced her and then said to the 
tramp: 

“What have you been doing, 
Speedy? Making yourself famous, 
or just having a good time?” 

“Oh, you know,” said he, “trouble 
always comes to him who waits.” 

“Of course, it does,” said she, “if 
he knows the room number so that 
he can wait in the right spot.” 

“Sit down, Mary; sit down, Mr. 
Steyn,” said the boy. “I’ve got a 


speech coming over me. I need el¬ 
bow room when I make a speech. 

They sat down, all except Pierson, 
who fidgeted in a corner of the room. 

“Hadn’t I better explain the 
thing in detail. Speedy?” said he. 

But the boy dominated the room 
easily. 

He answered: “You’d make it too 
long. The main point is that this is 
a blue moment for four of the five 
of us. It’s a happy moment for 
Mary Steyn, yonder.” 

“Go right on, Speedy,” said Steyn. 
“This isn’t one of your jokes, I 
hope?” 

“I wish that it were,” said the boy. 
“But I’ll soon rub off all the smiles 
except from Mary’s face. Mr. Steyn, 
you’re going to lose her. Wynne, 
you and Pierson and I are going to 
ride five hundred miles with trouble 
behind us all the way, in order to 
plant her in the middle of ‘umpteen’ 
thousand acres of grass and cows 
and about nine or ten million bucks.” 

W YNNE sat up higher in his 
chair. The girl narrowed 
her eyes and searched the 
face of Speedy. “I’ll go back and 
explain a little,” said the boy. “Mr. 
Steyn, about ten or eleven years ago, 
you picked up in the hills a ragged, 
nine-year-old brat, very thin and 
yellow in the eyes from malaria.” 

“I found Mary in somewhat that 
way,” said Steyn. “Speedy, do you 
mean it when you say that I’m to 
lose her?” 

“You can’t lose her,” said Speedy. 
“She’s not the kind to forget any 
one she cares a rap about. And she 
cares a lot of raps about you. Only, 
you’ll be seeing her in Paris models 
from now on. And a little while 
from now you’ll be standing on the 
promenade deck of the Ritz Hotel, 
steering for bigger and better drinks. 
Mary, when you found her, had 
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hoofed it all the way from Cali¬ 
fornia. She’s been kicked around a 
good bit by some hounds, who had 
her from Colonel What-not, who 
took her from an Indian squaw, who 
adopted her when her mother died 
and her father, who left his home in 
Texas because his father disapproved 
of the marriage. 

“Does that clear the decks some¬ 
what? The point is that for twenty 
years grandpa has been sitting on 
the edge of the Rio Grande forget¬ 
ting his bank account and letting his 
cows multiply regardless, because he 
wants his darling granddaughter. 
He’s eighty plus, two-thirds blind 
and hungry to die; but he’s hungrier 
still to give his estate to something 
nearer home than charity.” 

Old Steyn stood up and drew in 
his breath. Then he sat down again, 
slowly, without a word. The girl 
came and stood behind him. Her 
hands rested on his shoulders. Her 
big, doubting eyes studied the face 
of Speedy. 

“Now, then,” said Speedy. “We 
ride in Six Wilson, who learns about 
the bank account that’s waiting for 
Mary, and rides off every prospec¬ 
tive husband that might not give 
him a split when the good news 
breaks. That places Six for you in 
the game. Enter a hobo. Speedy. 
He gets wind of the quarry, decides 
that he wants to be a married man, 
and comes down the wind to pick 
up Mary. But she’s too hard for 
him,” he said, looking her fairly in 
the eye, “and so he throws up the 
sponge and comes to Nixon, where 
Mr. Pierson persuades him that the 
best thing is to go straight and tell 
Mary the whole story.” 

“Hold on, Speedy,” said Pierson, 
growing very red. “You don’t need 
to save my face like this. I’ll take 
all the punishment that comes my 
way.” 


“Besides Six,” went on the boy, 
waving aside Pierson’s protest, 
“Rudy Stern is also on deck. He 
doesn’t know whether to try to be 
a power behind the throne or to 
write himself down as a suitor for 
the nine millions. Pierson, here, has 
worked out the whole thing from 
the legal end; so he’s in on the know. 
And there’s also another in town 
who knows the story. He’s a little 
fat pig with a happy eye and more 
names than you can shake a stick 
at. So, Mary Rivera, that brings 
the yarn down to the present. And 
the future is this: You pack a grip. 
You get your toughest horse, a pair 
of ’em, I suppose. And you and 
Pierson and I start for the Rio 
Grande.” 

H E turned to Joe Wynne. 
“This is where you come in, 
Joe,” said he. “You’re the 
only one of us who’s played abso¬ 
lutely straight from the start. I owe 
you a sock on the chin, but I have 
to admit for the present that you’re 
the only white man on the range. 
You make number three in the es¬ 
cort, with a pair of your best range 
nags, and half a dozen guns guaran¬ 
teed to shoot straight. Because 
there’s no doubt in my mind that 
trouble is going to run on our heels. 
Too many people know that the fat’s 
in the fire the minute that we ride 
south.” 

“There’s the law. Speedy,” said 
Steyn, “that can give shelter and 
assure-” 

“There are a lot of fourth and fifth 
cousins,” said Speedy, breaking in 
abruptly, “who know that old Ri¬ 
vera has already made a will and 
put them down for something better 
than hope. And if you wait for the 
law to work, the law will find a dead 
old man down there by the Rio 
Grande, a will to be contested and 
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everything tied up in a muddle for 
ten years to come. Mary Rivera 
will turn into an old maid waiting 
for hard cash, and the only people 
to profit will be the lawyers. My 
way is the only way. Pierson will 
come. Wynne, will you?” 

Joe Wynne stood up and held out 
his hand. Speedy looked at it, and 
then up at the blue, honest eyes of 
the big rancher. 

“Not till we’re all square,” said 
Speedy. 

He raised his hand. 

“If there’s no more business to 
come before this meeting,” said he, 
“we’re dismissed. I need some sleep 
before we start!” 

“There’s this much business,” said 
Joe Wynne, who had remained star¬ 
ing at the boy ever since the last 
rebuff which he had received. “I 
have eight horses that are doing 
nothing, and one of them is your 
horse, anyway. Speedy. You re¬ 
fused him once, but this time you’ll 
have to take Coal Tar.” t 

“Business is business,” agreed the 
boy. “I’ll take the nag for the trip, 
Joe, and a lot of thanks to you. 
Afterward—well, afterward can take 
care of itself.” 

And he looked hungrily at the fine, 
strong jaw of the larger man. 

Joe Wynne left at once. Mary and 
Steyn were to return to their house, 
and there she would make her pack 
up. Speedy and Pierson went to the 
head of the stairs, and saw the two 
go down arm in arm, old Steyn lean¬ 
ing a little against the girl, his head 
down. 

As they disappeared, “He’s close 
to crying,” said Speedy, with a sneer 
which was not what it seemed. “No 
more chance to spend money on her, 
and he’ll probably have to accept a 
necktie that he doesn’t want every 
Christmas and birthday. That’s the 
way women are. A man works for 


’em all his fife, nearly, and right at 
the end he starts in sorrowing be¬ 
cause they’re not on hand to be cried 
over any more, or worked over.” 

“Be quiet, Speedy,” said Pierson, 
and, for once, the boy obeyed him. 

rilHEY were only halfway down 
the hall, however, when fran- 
tic footsteps rushed up the 
stairs and pursued them. It was 
Franklin P. Franklin, who threw 
himself upon Speedy. 

“Keep him off! Keep him off!” 
he gasped. “You’re the only man 
that can keep him from murdering 
me!” 

“Keep who?” demanded Pierson, 
helping to push the fat man away. 

The white face of Mr. Franklin 
was shaking like soft pudding. 

“Six Wilson!” he screamed. 

“He’s loose already, then,” said 
Speedy, with a resigned nod. 

“Loose?” cried Pierson. 

As though dismally to echo his 
words, they heard from outside the 
hotel a confused roar of voices and 
a beating of hoofs. 

“Yes, he’s loose! Six masked men 
raided the jail and covered the 
guards. There’s two men shot, and 
one of ’em likely to die; and Six Wil¬ 
son, he’s gone; he ain’t there! He’s 
coming to finish his job and murder 
me! Protect me, Mr. Speedy.” 

Speedy did not sneer. He merely 
held up one finger and said: “Lis¬ 
ten!” 

Franklin was as still as a mouse. 

And Speedy said: “You’re as safe 
as a clam in its shell in the bottom 
of the sea. Six Wilson wants my 
scalp, not yours. He was only turn¬ 
ing your room into a corridor that 
led to mine. Now, you go to bed 
and rest your nerves, and you’ll 
wake up to find that Speedy and Six, 
and the whole bad business, have 
started south!” 
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CHAPTER XL. 

THE ATTACK. 

F AR out on the desert, the 
greasewood flowed like thin 
smoke in the hollows, where 
water gathered, for a few brief days, 
in the spring of the year and then 
soaked in, the roots of greasewood 
and mesquite following it. There 
was a blur of vegetation covering 
the ground. In the distance there 
was a fairly solid dusty green, but 
the ground over which the four rode 
was only sparsely set about with 
grisly forms of cactus, defended, 
every one, with thorns. 

They rode in single file, because 
the horses went better in this fash¬ 
ion, although the third and fourth 
man might be bothered, a good deal, 
by the rising of the alkaline dust. 
The sun that beset them was in¬ 
tolerably hot. There had been a se¬ 
vere dust storm the day before and, 
though it had passed, the air was 
filled with indescribably fine dust 
which did not serve, apparently, to 
ward off any of the rays of the sun, 
but which blanketed the horizon in 
a dull and purplish mist. 

Under the blast of the sun, which 
dried the sweat in streaks of salt 
as soon as it sprang, the horses went 
on at a good, free-stepping walk. 
Perhaps they were a little jaded by 
the work which already lay behind 
them, but this did not appear in 
their gait; not for nothing had Joe 
Wynne bred them for blood and 
looks, together, testing his string 
with the hardest of endurance trials. 
Now that they were tried, they 
would not be found wanting. 

Joe Wynne himself rode at the 
head of the line just now, a mag¬ 
nificent figure of a man, looking nob¬ 
ler and bigger than ever, now that 
he had the whole setting of the des¬ 
ert around him. 


A jack rabbit, long, lean-legged, 
fast as the flash of a whiplash, 
jumped from behind a cactus and 
sped away. Joe Wynne snatched 
out a revolver and opened fire. Four 
times the muzzle of his gun jerked 
up, four times the spray of sand 
which the bullet kicked up made the 
rabbit spy-hop high into the air and 
to the side. Four times, it bleated 
like a sheep, small and far. 

Then Mary Steyn, hurrying her 
horse up, pulled down the gun hand 
of her friend. 

“He’s run his gantlet, Joe,” said 
she. “Let him go, poor thing!” 

“Four misses in a row,” said Joe 
Wynne, “and three this morning.” 

“Every one of those misses would 
have killed a man,” said John Pier¬ 
son. 

He was red-faced from the ex¬ 
treme heat. It was true that he 
loved the wilderness and wilderness 
life, but his choice was the grand, 
green quiet of the mountains, not 
that wide-stretched furnace floor. 

“Yel,” commented Speedy, who 
was last of the four. “If men were 
rabbits and ran, seven men would 
have flopped to-day, because of you, 
Joe. You’re getting better and bet¬ 
ter! Pierson, show him some real 
shooting, will you?” 

“Leave Joe alone,” commanded 
the girl. 

W YNNE put up his revolver, 
blushing a little, but very 
little. He was growing ac¬ 
customed to the badgering which he 
received from the tramp. 

“That’s only Speedy,” said he. “I 
don’t mind Speedy.” 

She smiled kindly on him for a 
reward. And since Pierson had 
stopped his horse now to tighten a 
cinch, and Speedy had paused with 
him, the leading pair were soon out 
of earshot of their followers. 
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“Look here,” said Joe Wynne, 
turning half about in the saddle. 
‘I’d like to get a line on something. 
I ought not to speak about it. But 
I’ve got to. It’s stuck in my throat.” 

“What?” said she. “There’s noth¬ 
ing in the world that you can’t ask 
me about.” 

‘Then let me have it straight. I 
never can make out. Sometimes you 
go all day and never speak to him. 
Sometimes you rag and wrangle 
with one another for an hour at a 
stretch. How much do you like 
Speedy?” 

She met his glance frankly, and he 
hastened to put in: “It’s not that 
I’m trying to push him out of the 
way. I’m not ambitious about you, 
Mary. I know that you’re out of 
my horizon. But Speedy is brighter 
than I am. He’s not out of any 
horizon that he cares to step into.” 

And she said: “I wish that you 
hadn’t asked me. Not that I mind 
telling you; but it’s a thing that 
makes me a little unhappy to think 
about. All I know is that I’m a lot 
more interested in Speedy than he 
is in me.” 

The big man stared. 

“All right,” said he. “But he’s top 
man, isn’t he?” 

“He’s top man with me,” said she, 
firmly. “And then—if you don’t 
mind being second—I think about 
Joe Wynne.” 

He grew very hot in the face. 

“Mary,” he said, “I’m a happy 
man to hear that. If a horse is in 
the race it may win—if the leaders 
fall down!” 

She said: “We won’t speak about 
it again, Joe, will we?” 

“Never a word,” said he. 

“There’s another thing. Have 
you tried, really, to make friends 
with Speedy?” 

“Yes,” said he. “I’ve tried to. 
But I might as well try to get close 


to a winged horse. He hates me. 
Not because he thinks I’m such a 
bad lot. Otherwise he never would 
have asked me to come along on this 
trip. But it’s because I manhandled 
him that unlucky day. He’ll have 
to pay me off for that with broken 
bones before he feels right about 
me.” 

“Oh, Joe,” said the girl, “what 
sort of a man is he? How can any 
one make him out?” 

“Nobody can,” said Wynne. “He’s 
the straightest fellow in the world 
and the crookedest. He has the oili¬ 
est tongue that ever talked; and his 
promise is a Rock of Gibraltar. He’s 
a fighting demon; and he never wore 
a gun. He’d move mountains to 
help a friend that he really liked and 
he never worked for a dollar in his 
life!” 

S HE sighed as she thought these 
things over. “It’s all true,” 
she said. “But whatever he 
wants to do, he does. He’s brought 
us halfway to the Rio Grande al¬ 
ready, and not a thing has hap¬ 
pened.” 

“Has he done the bringing?” asked 
Wynne, smiling a little. 

“Oh,” she answered, “I mean that 
you all have been wonderful about 
it. But what keeps enemies at a dis¬ 
tance is Speedy. People are afraid 
of him, once they’ve seen his teeth!” 

“Yes,” nodded Wynne, seriously, 
“he’s riding here without a gun, and 
yet thugs like the Wilsons would be 
more afraid of him than of all the 
rest of us put together.” 

Then the two came up, the voice 
of Speedy rising and ringing over 
the accompaniment that he struck 
from his guitar. That useless weight 
and burden added to the expedition! 

A more ungraceful horseman 
never was seen in the Southwest. 
He rode Coal Tar to the side, like 
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a Greek muleteer, one stirrup dan¬ 
gling unoccupied, and only the stir¬ 
rup leather of the other filled, 
while one foot swung free and 
bumped against the ribs of Coal 
Tar. It was an indignity that would 
have made the big stallion bolt like 
a streak if any other rider had of¬ 
fered it; but he had learned to en¬ 
dure much from this womanishly 
helpless, maddeningly reckless rider. 

A horse is likely to be like a girl; 
as long as it is interested, it is docile, 
and Coal Tar would never come to 
understand this whimsical master. 

“Are you singing because you’re 
happy, or because you want to be?” 
asked Pierson, at last. 

“Fm singing,” said Speedy, “to 
make both ends of me forget the 
middle. Pierson, I haven’t got 
enough skin left to go around me. 
I walked all day yesterday, and I’d 
walk again to-day, but I took the 
skin of my feet yesterday; and now 
I’d have to walk on my hands. Pier¬ 
son, I’d give a thousand dollars for 
a bread-and-milk poultice. I’m will¬ 
ing to go to bed and lie on my face 
for six months. If ever I buy a 
house. I’ll burn all the hard-bot¬ 
tomed chairs in it for the sake of 
‘Auld Lang Syne.’ ” 

They were entering a narrow val¬ 
ley, ragged with rocks that cropped 
up on both sides, and the trail wound 
unevenly through the middle. 

The sudden voice of big Joe 
Wynne blasted against their ears: 

“Ride! Ride like the mischief! 
They’re at us! They’re at us! Mary, 
go first!” 

The whole valley was ringing. 
From the rocks along the upper 
ledges, on the right side of the can¬ 
yon, the marksmen were placed, in 
total safety. Right up the valley it¬ 
self, behind the four riders, came a 
swarm of horsemen; four, five, six! 
They shot as they galloped, letting 


their horses find their own way 
among the rocks. 

Speedy was last, as the four got 
under way. 

But he was last for only a second 
in that miserable trap. 

John Pierson suddenly swayed, 
lost his stirrups, and lurched to the 
ground. 

S PEEDY, jerking back hard and 
shouting to the stallion, leaned 
down and grasped at the 
shoulder of the fallen man. But the 
lawyer turned a set, bloodstained 
face toward the tramp. 

“I’m only the first cash payment 
on account,” said he. “I don’t mind. 
Ride on, you fool! Get Mary 
through! Ride like a demon, while 
I trip up a few of ’em!” 

As he spoke, he picked up the rifle 
that had fallen to the trail beside 
him, and instantly he was pumping 
lead at the riders from down the 
gulch. 

And Speedy rode on! 

He felt a wrench as though his 
head w'ere torn out of his breast. 
But he knew, in a blinding moment 
of revelation, that he would have 
wanted the law’yer to play the same 
role if he, Speedy, had gone dowm. 

On raced his horse. The gulch 
vanished behind them and, looking 
back, he heard the rattling of the 
rifles far away, where John Pierson 
must be dying for the sake of the 
three who remained. 

There was no pursuit. And 
Speedy came up with those who 
galloped ahead. The strides of Coal 
Tar carried him ahead. 

The girl, as he came up, turned 
and looked a horrified question at 
him, and he answered, coldly: “Pier¬ 
son went down. I thought he’d serve 
to keep the teeth of the pack busy, 
for a while, so I left him lying there 
and came along.” 


WS-6D 
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He stared hard at her and, with 
amazement and bewilderment, he 
saw that she half believed that he 
had meant what he said! 

CHAPTER XLL 

DYNAMITE. 

HEY went on south for three 
more days, unhindered, but 
they were three dark days for 
Speedy, fie never sang so much, so 
gayly, or so well, seated more like 
a Greek muleteer than ever in his 
saddle, but all the while there was 
blackness in his heart, for he was 
sure that both the girl and Joe 
Wynne blamed him bitterly for hav¬ 
ing “deserted” John Pierson. 

That was the way they would 
have put it. They drew together 
more and more. He fell in the habit 
of lingering a good ways out of ear¬ 
shot to the rear, and he had a sense 
that when he came up, they talked 
less, and often changed the subject 
of their conversation. 

So he smiled and sang all the 
more, because that was his nature, 
but the blackness seeped through 
and through him, like a poison. 

Their horses went well. They 
could see the hills now which was 
their goal; in two days they would 
be there. 

On the evening of the third day 
after the fall of John Pierson, just 
before the sunset, they were casting 
about for a proper place to make the 
camp. At this moment, riders swept 
up out of a shallow draw whose 
existence they had not even sus¬ 
pected and came at them in a long 
line. 

The earth was paved with russet 
and gold from the evening light, and 
the shadows of the riders fell far be¬ 
fore them. Swiftly they came with 
their guns, and in the center was the 
unmistakable and grotesque outline 
WS-7D 


of Six Wilson, with his narrow shoul¬ 
ders. His sombrero was wider than 
his shoulders. His right hand hung 
from his neck in a sling, but he man¬ 
aged his horse with knees and heels, 
like an Indian, and kept the left free 
for a revolver. 

So they came, not yelling to strike 
terror into the enemy, and raise their 
own courage, but silently, like peo¬ 
ple who know their work, each man 
relying confidently on himself. They 
seemed to be racing to beat one an¬ 
other. 

Speedy saw the girl whip her rifle 
from its long holster as their horses 
broke into a sweeping gallop. And 
then he heard a great, strange shout, 
that hardly seemed to come from a 
human throat, and on his right he 
saw Joe Wynne turn and charge 
straight at the Wilson gang. 

He rode straight in the saddle, the 
brim of his sombrero curling back 
from his noble face in the wind of 
the gallop. A revolver smoked in 
either hand. This Speedy saw, and 
beheld the line of the Wilsonites part 
in the center, and sway to this side 
and to that, heard the ringing of 
their guns and saw them close 
around the big man like wolves 
around their prey. 

That was all. They descended to 
a valley and waves of swelling 
ground arose and shut away all view 
of the melee; he was riding at the 
side of the girl now, the guitar 
giving out a little jingling at every 
stride, as though the fingers of a 
ghost were dallying at the strings 
and striving to begin a tune, but 
never getting past the first chords. 

S HE looked neither to the side 
or back, but straight ahead, 
and he saw that her face was 
wet. Well, they were only two days 
from the Rio Grande. He would be 
glad when the two days were over! 
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They galloped into twilight, into 
darkness. Then they found running 
water, where the horses drank; they 
filled thir canteens and went on to 
halt in a mesquite tangle in a hol¬ 
low. The girl would have gone on, 
and she spoke the first time, to say 
so, but Speedy answered: 

“They’ve got Joe Wynne now, and 
he’s enough to satisfy them, for a 
little while. Even the Wilsons don’t 
get a Joe Wynne every day in their 
lives.” 

He spoke lightly, with a purpose, 
and then he added with a cheerful 
briskness: 

“Pretty good thing, wasn’t it, the 
way old Joe turned around and 
smashed into ’em!” 

She did not answer; then he heard 
her sobbing, a sad and regular pulse 
in the darkness. 

After that, he waited until he was 
sure that she slept; then he un¬ 
twisted his blanket, slipped away, 
saddled not Coal Tar, but the good 
bay gelding which was his lead horse, 
and turned straight back across the 
desert. 

He rode for an hour, and then he 
found the guiding star that he 
wanted, a yellow ray shining along 
the face of the ground. He stalked 
it closely, left his horse and went on, 
on foot, stealthily. So he came 
close to the fire and the three men 
beside it. Two were faces he did 
not know; the third man lay some 
distance from the blaze, very still, 
his face turned up to the stars. That 
was big Joe Wynne. 

The two were drinking coffee, 
bending over their tins, smoking 
cigarettes at the same time. Five 
horses were picketed near by, graz¬ 
ing on the scanty grass among the 
rocks. Bridles, saddles and packs 
lay in one confused heap. 

Said one of the pair: “Bill’s got 
the idea, Wynne.” 


“What is it?” asked Wynne, his 
voice clearly heard in spite of its 
quiet intonation. 

A slight shudder went through the 
boy. It was like words from the 
dead. 

“We’re gunna make a regular rock 
grave for you, Wynne,” said the 
speaker. “Here, Bill, you up and 
tell him.” 

Bill laughed. He was a short man, 
with such heavy muscles around the 
shoulders that his arms were always 
thrusting out a little from his sides. 
It gave him a jaunty appearance 
and now, as he laughed, his elbows 
rose up and down and worked in 
and out. He looked like a bulldog. 
His nose and forehead retreated, as 
though to give his teeth a better 
chance to bite. 

H IS companion was a bald- 
headed picture of vice, 
young, lean, with a crooked 
throat that looked as though it were 
broken in the center. He was al¬ 
ways smiling. 

“All right, Dan,” said Bill. “I’U 
tell him. It’s not gunna be any 
argument about how we finish you 
off, Joe. When the chief told us off 
for this job, he gave us a coupla 
hours to think it over, while he went 
ahead to rake in Speedy. He told 
us to think up the best way. Feed- 
you into a fire, he said, would be 
good enough. He’s kind of irritated 
agin’ you, Joe. Know that?” 

“I can guess that,” said the ad¬ 
mirably calm voice of Wynne. 

“He’s mostly irritated because 
thet feller Pierson crawled off into 
the bush and we couldn’t afford the 
time to go and hunt him down. 
What the chief says is that the luck 
is rotten, because our guns don’t kill, 
no more, and I says to him, I says: 
‘Six, you gotta remember that we 
was doin’ all the shootin’ off of horse- 
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back. That shakes a gun up, con¬ 
siderable.’ Which he admitted that 
I had the rights of it. But now me 
and Dan, we been thinkin’ it all over, 
and I got this idea. You might as 
well have dynamite for execu¬ 
tioner and gravedigger and chief 
mourner at your funeral, old son.” 

He laughed again. 

“I always pack some powder along 
with me,” went on Bill. “I keep it 
over there in that saddlebag. Some 
of the boys, they call me Dynamite 
Bill, for that reason.” 

“Naw, that ain’t the only reason,” 
said Dan, chuckling. 

“Maybe it ain’t the only reason 
neither,” said Bill, laughing with a 
conscious vanity. And he went on: 
“But it’s a funny thing how handy 
old dynamite will come in, almost 
every trip. Sometimes they’s a 
door that don’t open none too easy, 
and then it’s powder that makes a 
key to fit the lock, and there you 
are, inside. Sometimes the path is 
blocked, and then again old dyna¬ 
mite he speaks one word and that 
path is clear! And there has been 
a time when he was starvin’ on the 
edge of good fishin’ water, and dyna¬ 
mite it was what killed the fish and 
drifted the dead of ’em onto the 
shore, and we ate right plenty that 
time. 

“And I recollect, and so does Dan 
here, a time when the folks was get- 
tin’ tliicker’n mosquitoes on our 
trail, and I just light a short fuse 
and drop it down the side of the 
rock onto the trail in the midst of 
’em, and they begun to yell, and they 
pull their hosses around, but the di¬ 
rection that they started in wasn’t 
where they wound up, because they 
landed in the infernal regions, 
Wynne, if you know what I mean.” 

Laughter choked him, and he 
went on, after a moment: “So now, 
as soon as we finish this here coffee. 


we’re gunna stretch you out there 
under that high rock, Wynne, and 
we’re gunna put a coupla sticks 
under the hind end of that rock, and 
blow it over onto you. This here is 
a pretty well-traveled trail. Every 
coupla hours in the day, folks come 
along, and they’ll look at that rock, 
and they’ll say that there must’ve 
been an earthquake, or something, 
and they’ll never think that little old 
dynamite lies on top and big Joe 
Wynne, he lies under. Joe, does that 
sound right to you?” 

“That sounds all right to me,” 
said Joe Wynne, as calmly as ever. 

W ELL, he says that it sounds 
all right to him,” said Dan. 
“So as long as we got his 
permission, why shouldn’t we do the 
little job now—ask Dynamite to do 
it for us, I mean! What’s the use 
of holdin’ back, when the crowd is 
so dog-gone anxious to see the job 
done?” 

“No reason at all,” said Dyna¬ 
mite Bill, as he rose to his feet. 

Speedy likewise rose at the same 
time. 

He had reached the designated 
saddlebag by working along the 
ground like a snake. He had probed 
the inside of the bag and found 
what he wanted, not one stick, but 
three. 

One, however, was all that he 
wanted. 

He made careful aim, sighting the 
distance to the fire, and then he 
threw the stick well up into the air. 

He was some yards away, but 
Dynamite Bill saw a shadow flick 
across the corner of his eye, as it 
were, and whirled with a shout of 
surprise and anger, snatching out a 
gun. 

There he saw the dim silhouette 
of the boy standing in the starlight, 
one hand raised on the completion 
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of the gesture that had thrown the 
powder. 

“Now what in hell d’you want, 
and who are you?” Bill asked. 

“Speedy,” said the boy. 

As he spoke, the stick descended 
from its long arc and struck the fire. 

Speedy himself was knocked head¬ 
long, staggering, though he had been 
at such a distance. But when his 
mind and eyes cleared, he saw a 
queer heap of something that was 
neither brush nor stone near the 
place where the fire had been burn¬ 
ing. 

Far away, running with blind veer¬ 
ings, ran the tall form of Dan, like 
a snipe flying down the wind and, 
as he ran, his screaming blew behind 
him, grew fainter and fainter with 
his swift strides. 

CHAPTER XLH. 

BY MOONLIGHT. 

I T was well before daylight when 
Speedy wakened the girl. “It’s 
time to start,” he told her. She 
got up without a word and started 
pulling on her boots. He, beginning 
to saddle the horses, called over his 
shoulder: 

“Joe is all right.” 

“What?” she cried. 

She came running, hobbling, for 
one high-heeled boot was on, and the 
other was off. 

“He’s all right,” said Speedy. 
“He’s back there lying in a shady 
spot, with plenty of food and water, 
and on a trail where people come 
along every couple of hours in the 
day.” 

“Speedy,” cried the girl. “How 
did you do it? How did you manage 
to get him away from them? And is 
he badly hurt? And what hap¬ 
pened?” 

“They put about a dozen bullets 
into him,” said the boy. “But what 


do slugs through the arms and legs 
matter? He might have a stiff shoul¬ 
der, later on; but every hero ought 
to have a limp, somewhere or other. 
He’s going to be all right. He’s a 
little weak, but he’ll do fine.” 

“But you haven’t said what hap¬ 
pened!” insisted Mary Steyn. “You 
haven’t said how you managed-” 

“Oh,” said the boy, “the Wilson 
gang changed its mind. They were 
going to murder him, of course, but 
they changed their minds. They 
were too anxious to pick you up, 
Mary. So we’ll just hit the high 
spots. By the way, they told Joe 
Wynne, before they left, that Pier¬ 
son got away from ’em, too. He did 
it at night, by crawling off into the 
brush, and he lay so low that they 
couldn’t find him in the time they 
could afford to spend searching.” 

He heard her laughing and crying 
at once; but he went on cinching up 
the saddles. 

“God had a hand in it!” said the 
girl. “If there’s a God, he had a 
hand in it. Only, Speedy, I don’t 
believe what you say. You drove 
them away!” 

“Look at the guns,” said the boy. 
“Just as much ammunition in them 
now as there was last night.” 

She shook her head. 

“Your way is magic,” said she. 
“Not guns, but all hands and head.” 

She began to sing under her breath 
and, when they mounted, he found 
her eyes turning constantly toward 
him, but for his part, he looked 
straight ahead. The black and bit¬ 
ter poison was still in him. 

So they rode into the rose of the 
morning, and then into the brilliant, 
terrible sunshine. 

That day ended. They climbed 
hills. They came, in the late eve¬ 
ning, in sight of a deserted, ruined 
shack, with massive adobe walls and 
a growth of poplars crowding to- 
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gether at a little distance from the 
place. There they halted and. look¬ 
ing down the long slopes, they saw 
the green of the fields, the rich pas¬ 
ture lands, dull in this faint light, 
and the thin and curving gleam of 
a river beyond. 

T HAT’S the Rio Grande. We’11 
wait here for a while and let 
the horses rest a bit,” said 
Speedy. “Then we’ll forge ahead. 
There’s a good moon to the west 
now, and we’ll make our start, trav¬ 
eling the first hour, or so, by the 
fight of it.” 

“Is it safe to stop?” she asked 
him. 

“It’s not safe,” he answered, 
bluntly. “Nothing’s safe, I suppose. 
But these horses need a rest. We 
can build a fire in the shack. You 
make some coffee and I’ll hobble the 
horses.” 

He did as he had said, and the 
coffee was steaming when he came 
in. They drank some of the night- 
black, bitter stuff before eating, for 
they were both weary to death. And, 
while they were sipping, they heard 
the first sound of the approach. It 
was only the popping of a single dead 
branch. But suddenly they looked 
up at one another, agape, and each 
studied the horror of the other in 
the red firelight, like a thin wash of 
blood over the face. 

Then he said: ‘1 think this is 
about the finish, Mary.” 

She got up and gripped a rifle. 
“Suppose that we make a break?” 
said she. 

“On foot?’ said Speedy. 

He merely smiled. Then he trod 
out the fire, kicking dirt over the 
embers. 

Outside, there was a murmur of 
voices, and some one was saying, 
clearly: “There’s Coal Tar. The 
chief’ll be glad to see the old beast 


again! Hey, you inside! Speedy! 
Speedy! Come out and take your 
medicine, you sneaking coyote, you 
poison-faced hound! Come out here 
and take what’s cornin’ to you!” 

He actually made a step toward 
the door; the girl clung to him with 
both hands, shuddering, but strong 
with frenzy. 

“If you go out, if you let them 
murder you, I’ll kill myself. Speedy!" 
said she. “I won’t let them take 
me! 

“They don’t want you,” said the 
boy. “What could they do with 
you? It’s me they want but I won't 
go out yet—not for a little while. 
Take your hands off me and stay 
back in the corner. This is my job.” 

She shrank from him and heard 
him call: “Hello—is Handsome out 
there?” 

“Handsome who?” the answer 
came back. 

Speedy paused, saying rather 
loudly to the girl: “You keep your 
eye peeled through the slots at the 
back of the house, will you? And 
shoot at anything that you happen 
to see moving.” 

A sudden, hasty rustling answered 
this speech, from the rear of the 
house. 

“I mean,” went on Speedy, “Hand¬ 
some Six-card Wilson. Is he out 
there?” 

A bawling voice answered: “He’s 
here, and he wants me to tell you 
that he’s gunna eat tramp-meat be¬ 
fore sunup. You’ve made a good 
play, Speedy. We’re gonna remem¬ 
ber you, too. It was a good ride 
and a long ride, but we nailed you 
in the finish. You can tell the girl 
that she’s not gonna be hurt. She’s 
only gunna be delayed a mite. We ll 
give our word for that. But you. 
Speedy, come out and take what’s 
cornin’ to you, or else we’ll heap up 
wood and burn out the pair of you.” 
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T HAT’S a lie. These walls are 
dobe, there’s no roof to hold 
the smoke,” said Speedy, 
calmly. “And you can burn wood 
for all I care, but you’ll never smoke 
me out. There’s only one thing that 
will make me move.” 

“Speak it out. Speedy,” said the 
spokesman. “What’s that?” 

“A fair crack at Mr. Six Wilson.” 
“You fool! Six has only got one 
hand.” 

“I’ll tie my right hand behind 
me,” said the boy. “I’ll meet Six in 
the moonshine right in front of the 
shack. You boys can watch from 
the brush with your rifles, and see 
that there’s fair play. The girl will 
watch from inside with her rifle, and 
see that there’s fair play. I’ll wait 
for Handsome until he shows his 
face.” 

There was a murmuring of many 
voices; several minutes passed, and 
suddenly the giant stepped forward 
from the trees. His right arm was 
crossed behind his back. His left 
hand dangled empty. 

“Speedy, don’t go,” pleaded Mary 
Steyn. “I think I’ll go mad.” 

He said nothing. He simply 
struck her detaining hands away, 
and she, the rifle shaking in her grip, 
leaned half fainting in the darkness 
inside the doorway. 

She heard the big man saying: 
“Now I got you in a fair open place, 
where there ain’t any walls and no 
surprises to help you, and one hand 
will be enough to choke you with, 
you rat!” 

Said Speedy, in answer to that 
ghastly whisper: “From the minute 
1 laid eyes on you, I knew that you’d 
be my first kill. Six. I’ve been tast¬ 
ing the death of you all of these 
days. And to-night’s the time.” 

She heard not so much the words 
as the voice which uttered them, 
and her blood congealed. 


Then they closed. 

The stride, the lofty height of Six, 
the great, poised hand, made him 
seem like one of those fierce birds 
which kill snakes, and snakelike was 
the weaving, darting approach of 
the boy. It was not human. It was 
simply horror past words. 

They closed; they parted, they 
closed again. Six Wilson staggered, 
and a roar of excitement and dismay 
went up from his men; and Mary 
heard a man shrieking: “Six, Six, 
what’s the matter with you? You 
can break the shrimp’s back. What’s 
the matter with you?” 

But Speedy like a wild cat had 
followed in; and they whirled to¬ 
gether. The legs of the boy seemed 
wound into those of the gaunt out¬ 
law, but by his left hand he kept 
his best hold, and that hold was on 
the throat of the big man. She 
saw both their faces, ghastly in the 
moonlight; one killing, one dying. 

But it was not ended yet. Six 
Wilson had not come into that bat¬ 
tle prepared to trust all to fair com¬ 
bat. Instead, his free hand now 
jerked up high, with a blade gleam- 
in it. 

Mary Steyn screamed, but only 
half the scream was uttered as she 
saw the knife descend and the blade 
buried in the body of Speedy. 

T HEN the rifle snapped up to 
her shoulder and she took 
aim. Twice and again the 
knife struck down, twice and again 
her finger curled on the trigger, only 
to find that the body of Speedy had 
each time whirled in between her 
and the target. 

She would have to try the head. 
Coldly, without a quiver of her 
body or of her nerves, she drew the 
bead; but the pair collapsed to the 
ground before she could shoot. 

A man ran out, wildly shouting, 
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from the brush. She put a snap shot 
close to his ear, and he fell backward 
to the ground, in his eagerness to 
get back to safety. 

Then—she saw it with eyes that 
would not close—the pair were twist¬ 
ing on the ground, snakelike, and 
the throat hold of Speedy was 
broken. Was he dying? No, the 
knife was in his hand, now. 

It drew back, and once, twice, 
thrice, it went home. Distinctly, on 
her own heart, she felt the impacts. 

Then both bodies lay still. 

“They’ve killed each other. I’m 
kind of sick,” said a groaning voice 
from the shrubbery. “I’m gunna get 
out of here.” 

“And the girl?” said another. 

“Only Six would’ve known what 
to do with her. Leave her be. She 
can bury ’em, and go to blazes for all 
I care.” 

Quickly they went, as men go 
from a plague spot. The treading 
of many hoofs died in the distance. 
And still Mary Steyn, like a statue, 
stood in the dark of the doorway, 
and looked at man, and life, and 
death, and thought such thoughts as 
she would never think again, in the 
course of her life. 

And so, as she stood, she saw the 
slender form of Speedy arise, slowly 
and steadily, and heard him saying, 
in the calmest of voices: “I had to 
play possum till they left. Must 
have been hard on your nerves, 
Mary. But now if you’ll do a little 
bandaging, we’ll be starting along, I 
think.” 

CHAPTER XLIII. 

VAGABOND ALWAYS. 

O LD Rivera was called, 
through all the length of the 
river, Don Alfonso, though 
his eye was as blue as the next man’s. 
But there was a dignity and a 
grandeur of living about him that 


called for a title, and this one was 
given to him. 

Being very old, he kept the hours 
of a bird, asleep by dark, awake by 
dawn; and in the heat of the day 
he slept soundly, for two or three 
hours. So the fire of life remained 
in him, small, perhaps, but clearly 
burning. He was not changed from 
his younger self; there was simply 
less of him in body and in will. 

But on this morning, he was having 
a sop of dark bread in wine for break¬ 
fast on his veranda. He had eaten 
just such a breakfast, all the days of 
his life, when at home. The morsel 
of bread satisfied his hunger. The 
wine put a warmth in his blood. 

Leaning both his hands upon the 
round head of his cane, when he had 
finished his breakfast, he looked 
fixedly down the avenue under the 
trees. That was his habit; that was 
the vista up which the only remain- 
ing joy of life could come to him, 
and down that vista went his 
thoughts, night and morning. So 
he lifted his head, a little, when he 
heard the grinding wheels of the 
buckboard on the gravel, not in 
hope, but in interest. Everything 
that approached the house always 
gave him that dim, small wave of 
expectancy, followed by the thin 
shadow of disappointment. 

On the front seat of the wagon 
there was a Mexican driver, whip¬ 
ping the little pair of mustangs 
cruelly. In the rear seat of the 
buckboard a man and a girl were sit¬ 
ting, he with his coat huddled 
loosely about his shoulders and white 
bands going around and around his 
body. He lay back on the seat, his 
chin on his breast. And the girl, be¬ 
side him, was holding one of his 
hands. 

But it was not the youth that held 
the eye of old Don Alfonso. It was 
the girl. 
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As tlie buckboard came nearer, he 
rose, helping himself up with a 
strong push of his hands against the 
head of the cane. Then he walked 
to the edge of the steps and, finally, 
halfway down them, staring. 

She seemed to pay no heed to 
him, until she had jumped down to 
the ground, and even then she did 
not have a chance to speak. For 
he called out: “Jose!” 

A man came quickly out and 
stood beside him. 

“Your mistress has just come 
home,” said Don Alfonso. “Go open 
the windows of her room.” 

T HE moon hung again an hour 
high in the west; four weeks 
had run since it was there 
last, at this time, when the sunset 
and the twilight were meeting. 

And old Don Alfonso was saying: 
“It is better out here on the veranda. 
The air is sweeter and cooler. You 
can feel the river moisture in it, on 
an evening like this, and the mos¬ 
quitoes are not so bad, this year. 
Mary, I think we may have to screen 
the porch one of these days. 

“Mr. Steyn, will you take this 
chair on my right. I should live 
more and happier years, Mr. Steyn, 
if I could always look forward to 
having you here at my right hand. 
But I understand your point of view. 
A man’s home is more than family, 
more than blood; it is a part of his 
soul. 

“Now, then, Joseph, I think that 
other chair will bear your weight. 
And you, Mr. Pierson, try that can¬ 
vas chair over there. You’d find 
your leg more comfortable, while 
you’re in it. And now, I think, we 
are all together?” 

Joe Wynne laughed faintly. 

“All except fifty-one per cent of 
us,” said he. “Speedy isn’t here.” 
“Yes,” said Don Alfonso, “even 


Speedy is here. He’ll always be 
present, when we’re together. He 
can’t be absent. And just now I 
have a letter from him, a letter writ¬ 
ten to Mary, for me to read to her 
and explain. Instead, I am going to 
read it to all of you because, my dear 
friends, in a certain way we are all 
members of one family. Danger and 
blood has cemented us together. So, 
then, if you’re all ready, I’ll begin. 
Mary, sit there on the step, where I 
can watch your face. 

“The letter begins: 

“ ‘Dear Mart: Last night I talked things 
over with your grandfather. We reached 
an agreement. I’d better say he agreed 
with me. 

“ ‘The things that make me happiest I 
can put first. One is that you’re first, 
with me, and all the rest of the world is a 
bad second. The other is that, the other 
day, I think you were about to say that 
you are fond of me, too. The reason I 
wouldn’t let you finish your sentence, that 
time, was that an instinct tapped me like 
a hand on the shoulder and told me that 
it was wrong. 

“ ‘Since then, I’ve been thinking it over, 
for hours, and I’ve been feeling so sorry 
for myself that there have been tears in 
my eyes and dryness in my throat. But 
what I see clearly, now, to which your 
grandfather agrees, is that a house and a 
life and a woman’s happiness cannot be 
built on a rolling stone. 

“ ‘This old house and this whole fine old 
estate are enough to fill any sensible man’s 
eye. But I’m not sensible, and when I 
look on the spot where I’m to spend the 
rest of my life, I feel as though I were 
already half in the grave. 

“ ‘So I have to see other places, and roll 
here and there, and go my own way, which 
is a vagabond’s way. I always thought 
that I was only killing time until a grand 
opportunity should come my way, but, now 
that the opportunity has come, I see that 
Satan has been too careful a school-teacher 
for me, and I can’t forget his lessons. 

“ ‘No, as I see it, a far better man than 
I ever will be ought to stand first with 
you. You love him already. As soon as 
the tramp is out of the way, you’ll see 
him more clearly. There’s no spot in him. 
He’s the one man to whom I’m willing to 
owe a certain sort of debt and leave it 
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unpaid. There’s still a very small bump 
on the back of my head, and every time 
I touch it I’ll think of the two of you. It 
will be a sad business at first, but after a 
while I know that I’U be happy about it. 

“ ‘I haven’t the courage to say good-by 
to you, because if I looked in your eyes 
and saw the least shadow of happiness, I 
know that I would drop on my knees and 
beg you to let me try to make you happy 
the rest of your life. 

“ ‘So, to-night, when the moon begins to 
shine, I’m going to take my guitar and 
start out. Tell Pierson that I know he’ll 
be rich before he dies, and give my love 
to your grandfather and old Joe Wynne, 
and Mr. Steyn. Three like them never 
sat together in one room. 

“ ‘Mary, good-by; and now that I come 
to the end, I see that I never have given 
you any name to remember me by, except 
one that will quickly run downhill out of 
your mind. Speedy.’ ” 

Now, as the old man finished this 
letter, a great silence came over all 
of those on the porch. And each one 
of them looked down and studied his 
own thoughts. 

So complete grew the stillness, 
that out of the distance a thin sound 
of music drifted to them, though so 
indistinctly that only those who al¬ 
ready knew the words could have 
guessed them: 


Julia, 

You are peculiar; 

Julia, 

You are queer. 

Truly, 

You are unruly. 

As a wild Western steer. 

You are unruly 

As a wild Western steer. 

Sweetheart, when we marry, 

Dear one, you and I- 

Here the music faded away. The 
words of that song were not familiar 
to Don Alfonso. Besides, he hardly 
heard the song at all, he was so en¬ 
gaged, now, in watching the girl. 

For on the high shoulder of the 
wall beside the steps, she sat just a 
shade above him, and now the wes¬ 
tering moon began to slide down be¬ 
hind her, first catching in a glow of 
light her hair, then gilding the curve 
of her throat, and outlining with in¬ 
finite tenderness her bowed face. 

So it stood, at last, like a great 
golden shield, and her head the 
bright center of it. 

She did not stir, and there was no 
voice along the dark veranda until 
the wind from the river came up 
through the trees, whispering at 
every ear. 


THE END. 


ALASKA’S BROWN BEAR PARK 

T HE American brown bear park in Alaska is now one of the great¬ 
est wild-life retreats in the world. The park is part of the Katmai 
National Monument, which was created in 1918 as an immense re¬ 
serve to show the results of unusual volcanic eruptions on the mainland 
opposite Kodiak Island. 

Together the monument and the park cover four thousand two hun¬ 
dred and fifteen square miles, making the whole even larger than Yellow¬ 
stone National Park. The reserve has a long reach of shore, mountain 
ranges carrying glaciers toward the sea, and several large lakes. Alaskan 
brown bears, as well as grizzlies, abound throughout the territory, which 
is one of the most desolate and inaccessible regions under the American 
flag. Hunters and occasional scientific parties are the only visitors who 
venture into the vast wilderness, and the brown bear will be allowed to 
live there unmolested for an indefinite length of time. 
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Author of “Big Game Business,” etc. 

DOUBLING FOR 
SANTA 


A COLD wind, carrying the 
threat of a blizzard, 
swept down from the 
arctic. Children thou¬ 
sands of miles to the 
south of the little cabin felt its chill¬ 
ing bite and were happy because it 
heralded snow—and Santa Claus. 
But within the little cabin so close 
to the arctic circle, Kate Stetson 
regained control of her emotions 
with an effort and prepared to break 
the news that Santa Claus would 
not come this year. 

The four older children would un¬ 
derstand that the moosehide poke 
had long since been emptied to buy 
necessities. The twins were too 
young to appreciate the loss. Jackie 
Stetson, five years old, knew all 
about Santa Claus, and was positive 
the genial bewhiskered gentleman 


would put in an appearance on 
schedule. And why not? Did not 
he, Jackie, live much nearer to the 
North Pole and the home of Santa 
Claus than millions of children to 
the south? In fact, the Stetson 
cabin, he was quite certain, was 
right on the trail. 

He had even gone so far the pre¬ 
vious day as to urge his mother to 
have hot tea ready, and he himself 
personally gathered the choicest 
moss for the reindeer. In case 
Santa Claus elected to use a dog 
team, then there was plenty of dried 
salmon for the old fellow’s male- 
mutes. 

“Buck” Stetson, the father, had 
left for the back country two years 
before, expecting to be gone but a 
year. On his departure he had left 
a well-stocked cabin and a fair- 
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sized poke of gold dust and the 
promise to be gone not longer than 
fifteen months. Perhaps he had 
struck it and an early winter had 
locked him in. Kate Stetson liked 
to think this was the reason, but at 
times she considered the highly logi¬ 
cal fact that another miner had left 
his bones as a milestone on the trail. 

W ITH round, dark, very in¬ 
terested eyes, Jackie Stet¬ 
son opened the subject up¬ 
permost in his mind. “Mamma, to¬ 
morrow night Santa Clause comes— 
huh?” 

The other children exchanged 
knowing glances, and the mother, 
whose thin face showed lines of care 
and worry, blinked slightly, studied 
the red-hot sides of the wood heater 
and steeled herself for what was to 
come. She took the child in her 
arms, smiled softly, and said: 
“Jackie, Santa Claus came last year 
—remember?” 

“Sure,” the child agreed. 

“This year,” the woman contin¬ 
ued, “we are in a different cabin, 
and he might not find us. You see, 
he has so many little boys and girls 
to look after; and has so many pres¬ 
ents to deliver, that sometimes, only 
once in a great while when a little 
boy moves to another cabin, Santa 
Claus doesn’t have the time to find 
him, and so, Jackie, I wouldn’t hang 
up my stocking if I were you. But 
I would write Santa Clause a letter 
and tell him where you live so that 
next year he’ll be sure to find you.” 

There was a period of silence, and 
then the boy turned his large, 
searching eyes full on the mother’s 
face. “But, mamma, he might find 
us,” he persisted. 

She sighed heavily. “Perhaps, 
Jackie, but I’m afraid not. Now 
run on to bed.” 

The little fellow undressed him¬ 


self and crawled into a bunk in the 
adjoining room. He slept alone in 
the bottom burfk because he was 
the least able to climb. The other 
children distributed themselves 
more or less in the two bunks above, 
and the twins slept in another bunk 
close to their mother. 

One by one the children retired, 
leaving the woman alone by the yel¬ 
low light of a kerosene lamp. The 
popping and cracking of burning 
wood in the heater grew less, and 
the glow on the sides faded and 
died like hope. In a measure, Kate 
Stetson was in a good country to 
meet privation. There was game in 
the near-by hills, salmon and trout 
in the streams, and the black loam 
near by would produce many of the’ 
finest root vegetables. But the 
mother of seven children needed 
other things; milk, sugar, bacon, and 
dried fruit—so much dried fruit. 
She also needed a few ounces of 
dust around Christmas time. 

When the fire finally died and 
chill began stealing through the 
room, she crawled into her own 
h unk and fell asleep to the dismal 
moaning of the arctic wind, playing 
about the chimney top. 

In his bunk, Jackie Stetson 
stirred uneasily and presently 
opened his eyes. He pondered on 
his mother’s words, and because his 
mother invariably told the truth, 
the boy became convinced that a 
busy Santa Claus would be unable 
to find their cabin. Rather happily 
it occurred to him that if he in¬ 
formed Santa Claus of the exact lo¬ 
cation of the cabin, the difficulty 
would be magically cleared up. It 
seemed simple enough to do this. 
Didn’t he live almost beside the 
trail Santa Claus must of necessity 
take to reach other children’s 
homes? His mother had told him 
so the previous year. 
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A PLAN popped unexpectedly 
into his head. He quietly left 
the bunk and began dress¬ 
ing. If Santa Claus could not find 
him, then he, Jackie Stetson, would 
wait by the trail and intercept 
Santa Claus. He dressed carefully, 
pulling on his warmest clothing, 
heaviest socks, and best pair of 
moosehide moccasins. Lastly he 
drew the tiny caribou-skin parka 
over his head. As an afterthought, 
he did as the hunters and trappers 
did—made himself a small pack of 
grub, which in this instance was 
dried salmon. At the door he 
paused as if to mention his plans 
to his mother, then, warned by some 
instinct which guides boys intent on 
leaving home, closed the door. 

The snow eddied about his sturdy 
little figure and stung his face. 
With mitted hands he readjusted 
the parka hood so that the wolver¬ 
ene-skin facings might better pro¬ 
tect his cheeks. At the dog kennel 
he stopped and released the lone 
occupant, a half-grown mongrel dog 
answering to the name of Mike. 
Without question, Mike followed 
his young master. The strength of 
the wind increased, and drifting 
snow mounted in a mad flurry. 
When Jackie Stetson looked back, 
the cabin vanished and he was 
alone, off on his tryst with Santa 
Claus. 

Kate Stetson awakened with a 
start, gripped by a sense of impend¬ 
ing tragedy. Her first thought was 
sickness among the children, yet all 
was quiet. She tossed a blanket 
about her shoulders to ward off the 
chill of the room and then lighted 
the lamp. Her cry of fright, and 
the words, “Jackie is gone!” awak¬ 
ened the older children and caused 
the twins to stir restlessly in their 
sleep. She ran to the door and 
looked outside, hopeful of picking 


up a trail. There was none. It 
could mean but one thing; the min¬ 
ing child was well on his way or still 
in the cabin. Perhaps he had wan¬ 
dered in his sleep. She made a 
frantic search; in the two-room 
cabin; in the loft; and finally below 
in the root cellar. She checked up 
and found that Jackie’s clothing 
was missing, and her worst fears 
were confirmed. Hastily dressing, 
she ran to the kennel: Mike was 
gone. <r What a Christmas it will be 
for us,” she cried in anguish, “with 
Jackie missing! I know! I know! 
He has gone to look for Santa 
Claus. That is the only answer. 
Why didn’t I think of it and guard 
against it?” 

She might have excused herself 
on the grounds that the mother of 
seven children, with an empty poke 
and a missing husband, cannot 
think and guard against every even¬ 
tuality. The two older children 
were now dressed, their anxious 
faces on their mother, awaiting or¬ 
ders. “Here, you,” she called to 
one of the youngest, “take this bell, 
stand in the door and ring it. No 
matter what happens, don’t stop. 
Ring it every little while. Come 
on!” She turned to the other two. 
“We’ll circle the cabin, but don’t 
get beyond the sound of that bell. 
The snow is thick, and it’s all too 
easy to get lost. Jackie can’t be 
far. He couldn’t be far.” 

rjpHUS she spoke to give her¬ 
self courage, though well 
aware a five-year-old can 
travel far. The snow was not deep; 
rather it was dry, and easily picked 
up by the wind. Her strongest 
hope was that he was walking in a 
circle, and thus would be close to 
the cabin, or that he had tired and 
was resting near by. 

Almost on the dead run she cir- 
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cled the cabin, pausing frequently 
to cry: “Jackie! Jackie!” Then 
she would hold her breath and lis¬ 
ten for the answer, but all she heard 
was the moaning of the storm 
through crag and treetop and the 
hissing of the snow as it eddied 
about. The last circle was well be¬ 
yond sound of the bell. She dare 
not go farther just yet, and so re¬ 
turned to the cabin to compose her 
frantic nerves and strive to consider 
a sane plan. 

They were all awake now except 
the twins. The rest of them seated 
themselves around the table with its 
flickering kerosene lamp and 
cracked oilcloth covering. One of 
the children had started a fire in 
the heater, and a haze of smoke 
filled the room. “There’s only one 
thing for me to do,” she informed 
them, “and that is go to Cold Deck 
for help. Every minute counts, 
and it’s going to take a lot of peo¬ 
ple to cover the country fairly. He 
might have fallen into a ravine and 
be there even now, half covered 
with snow. He is so—so little, and 
it’s going to be so hard to find him.” 

She bit her lip in an effort to 
control her emotions, then contin¬ 
ued, trying to think of everything 
at once. “No matter what happens, 
all of you are to remain in the cabin 
except you two older children. You 
can take turns at standing outside 
the door, ringing the bell and listen¬ 
ing. Perhaps—Jackie—Jackie will 
hear.” 

She drove herself unmercifully 
over the winter trail. She had 
hoped to meet some one who might 
have carried her message, but at 
this hour of the morning dogs slum¬ 
bered half buried in the snow, while 
their masters slept deep in the com¬ 
fort of sleeping bags. It was seven 
o’clock when she mushed into Cold 
Deck and made for the first lighted 


building, the New Deal Cafe, oper¬ 
ated by “Flapjack” Meehan and 
“Tubby” Willows. A cook was at 
work in the kitchen, and a sleepy 
waitress was just beginning her du¬ 
ties. In a corner by the big heater 
was seated a kindly faced old man 
puffing contentedly on a corncob 
pipe, “Dad” Simms. He leaped to 
his feet as the woman entered and 
quickly noted signs of exhaustion. 

“What’s the matter, Kate?” he 
demanded sharply. “Something 
wrong with the children?” Before 
she could answer, he had turned to 
the waitress: “Hey, sister, bring her 
a cup of hot tea quick. And now, 
Kate, what can we do for you?” 

“Some time last night Jackie left 
the cabin, looking for Santa Claus. 
That is the only reason I can give 
for his absence. You see, Dad, we 
told him Santa Claus would prob¬ 
ably not find the cabin this year. 
You understand?” 

Dad nodded his head sympatheti¬ 
cally. “Yes, I understand.” 

“Where are Flapjack, Tubby, and 
Rough Rhodes?” was the woman’s 
next question. 

D AD groaned inwardly. “The 
winter mail was heavier this 
year than anybody figured. 
Rough Rhodes was having trouble 
getting over the summit, and so 
Flapjack and Tubby took their 
team of malemutes and went out 
to lend him a hand. They want to 
get the mail in by Christmas if they 
can. It means so much to every¬ 
body. Now, you stay right here 
and rest up, and I’ll stir up this 
man’s camp and have fifty men out 
to your cabin inside of two hours.” 

Dad’s first act was to arouse sev¬ 
eral husky young fellows and send 
them forth to carry the news. Next 
he legged it to the widow’s tea and 
coffee shoppe. He pounded on the 
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door until she answered. For her 
it was a place that did little busi¬ 
ness at so early an hour. “Hey,” 
he called, “little Jackie Stetson has 
wandered off looking for Santa 
Claus, and the whole mob of us are 
going up there to lend a hand in 
the search. And the reason Jackie 
wandered off was because Mrs. Stet¬ 
son had to tell him Santa Claus 
wouldn’t be around there this year. 
You get the idea?” 

“I sure do, Dad, and leave the 
rest to me! Oh, this is terrible! I 
do hope nothing has happened to 
the little boy. They live quite a 
ways out, and I’m told the wolves 
are running pretty close to camp.” 

“Yes,” Dad cut in, “the wolves 
are pretty close to camp. That’s 
one thing Kate Stetson hasn’t 
thought of yet—thank the Lord! 
I’m off to do what I can, dang my 
old shanks, anyway. At a time like 
this I wish I were fifty years 
younger.” 

“Never mind. Dad,” the widow 
shouted understandingly, “you 
make up in brains and experience 
what you may lack in youth and 
strength.” She watched him hurry 
away in the distance, a remarkably 
well-preserved and active man for 
his eighty-seven years. “Bless his 
old heart,” she said softly. 

Jackie Stetson’s disappearance 
spread through Cold Deck like wild¬ 
fire, and from mine, shaft and cabin 
came miners, prepared indefinitely, 
to take part in the search. Each 
man realized that minutes counted, 
and that long befdre Christmas 
morning the little boy must be 
found. That was the absolute limit 
his sturdy figure could be expected 
to withstand the inroads of cold and 
hunger, and many others, with re¬ 
luctant honesty, shortened the time 
many hours. In threes and fours 
they arrived at the Stetson cabin 


and spread outward like the spokes 
of a wheel. Keen eyes, experienced 
in woodscraft and trailing, searched 
for signs of broken twigs or packed 
snow, and here and there fresh wolf 
tracks sent cold stabs of fear into 
their hearts. On such occasions men 
fairly raced over the tracks to fore¬ 
stall any attack on the little boy 
and the mongrel dog. 

Dad Simms began at the begin¬ 
ning, the kennel that had housed 
Mike. Kusko, his huge Husky, 
sniffed about the kennel and 
wagged his tail in recognition of the 
fact that here had tarried for a 
time an old friend. “Go find Mike!” 
Dad directed. “Go get him!” 

Kusko lifted his ears, and his eyes 
gleamed brightly as Dad shouted 
the order. “Go on,” the old-timer 
repeated. “Mush!” 

AS though he had all the time 
in the world, the Husky 
-*■ headed into the brush. Kus- 
ko’s nose was pointed northward, 
toward the gap visible on clear 
days, through which Santa Claus 
must of necessity pass on his south¬ 
bound trip. But now the gap was 
invisible, and as the fury of the 
storm increased, there were times 
when Dad could hardly see twenty 
feet ahead. 

Without question in his own 
mind, he followed the Husky’s 
tracks, and often Kusko waited for 
his master to catch up, as though 
he were in doubt and wished to dis¬ 
cuss matters before proceeding far¬ 
ther. It was hours later, and the 
chill, biting deep, had worn down 
Dad Simms’s endurance, when the 
old sourdough began to question his 
dog’s judgment. 

“Gol darn you, Kusko,” he com¬ 
plained, “for the last hour you’ve 
been taking me through timber that 
was blown down by the big storm 
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three years ago. No small boy 
could get through this. I have to 
climb over each snow-covered log or 
risk breaking my fool neck jumping 
from log to log.” 

For answer Kusko got to his feet 
and drove ahead into the teeth of 
the storm. Another hour and Dad 
found himself staggering. Each leg 
seemed weighted with lead and 
about to break off at the hip joint; 
each step an effort. Occasionally he 
fell without apparent reason, and 
when this happened, Kusko duti¬ 
fully returned and waited until Dad 
had struggled to his feet. Then, 
instead of turning back, the Husky 
continued ahead. 

In time Kusko forced himself 
through a willow thicket, barren of 
leaves, but with branches so inter¬ 
laced as to make progress next to 
impossible. He stopped, looked 
back, and saw Dad fall and his body 
wedge grotesquely between two 
trunks. His feet were on • the 
ground, and his arms dangled help¬ 
lessly while his head hung almost 
straight downward. A low whine of 
concern came from the dog. He 
retraced his steps, stood on his hind 
legs, and tried to lick Dad’s face. 
Presently the old sourdough mut¬ 
tered something and extricated 
himself. 

Dad experienced a curious sensa¬ 
tion of separation, as Though his 
body were lifeless, left behind, dis¬ 
carded. But his mind, the directing 
force, seemed to move on after the 
dog, and curiously enough, his body 
followed, a drunken thing that 
bumped into trees, fell down, got 
up again and once rolled fifteen feet 
down an embankment. There were 
periods, too, when even the mind 
seemed dead, and the storm, with 
the trees bending before its blast, 
like something in a dream. 

Abruptly, on the wings of the 


storm, came a sound that startled 
Dad from his dreaming and all but 
froze him in his tracks: the blood 
cry of the wolf. Kusko heard it, 
and the fur along his back lifted in 
defiance. The wolf in him rose to 
the surface, and he answered with a 
weird howl that for the moment was 
louder even than the high-pitched 
moan of the gale. 

“Kusko!” Dad spoke sharply. 
The dog half crouched, as though 
ashamed. The domestic strain 
rushed in and beat back the wild. 
“It’s all right, boy,” the old-timer 
muttered, “I understand. There’s 
no time to be lost. Go after him, 
boy, before it’s too late!” 

I N a frenzy of self-disgust, Dad 
Simms beat his legs and chest 
with his hands, as though to 
drive back the inroads of the frost 
and restore to a degree his lagging 
circulation. He slapped his face 
until he felt the sting of the impact, 
and always he was running in the 
wake of the dog. Half sobbing, he 
cried out: “Give me strength to get 
there—in time.” 

Kusko vanished somewhere just 
ahead, and there came a wolfish 
snarl that was matched by the dog’s 
cry of battle. And almost with it 
the high-pitched cry of a frightened 
child. “Go ’way! Mamma! 
Mamma! Make him go ’way!” 

“I’m coming, Jackie,” Dad Simms 
yelled, and his old voice was hys¬ 
terical with a mixture of relief and 
fury. His old .44 was in his hands, 
and menacing stabs of flame spurted 
from the muzzle. Gaunt, skulking 
creatures, circling the spot where 
the child stood, leaped into the air 
and sometimes nipped their sides as 
they felt the bite of lead. 

Kusko’s broad collar had saved 
his throat as he lunged for the 
leader of the pack. His fangs met, 
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and he was shaking the creature 
furiously; nor would he yield his ad¬ 
vantage until certain that life no 
longer remained in this enemy of 
dogs and mankind alike. 

The mongrel dog, Mike, was 
frightened, but he was magnificent 
in his fright, for he had stood be¬ 
tween his young master and danger 
while fear surged up and down his 
spine and all but rendered his legs 
useless. With a whimper of relief 
he rushed toward Dad, but the boy 
stood there, eying the old sourdough 
in astonishment. He caught the 
merry twinkle in Dad Simms’s eyes, 
and he noticed the curly white 
beard that covered the old-timer’s 
face. His exhaustion had reached 
the danger point, but excitement 
gave him strength. His eyes spar¬ 
kled and a smile came to his lips. 
“It’s—it’s—Santa Claus!” 

“Heh-heh!” Dad Simms man¬ 
aged to chuckle. “Yes, Jackie, it’s 
Santa Claus, and I guess he got 
here just in time,” he added, more 
to himself than to the boy. “About 
the only thing that was keeping 
those wolves back was their instinc¬ 
tive fear of the human scent. You 
are not very big, Jackie, but they 
were afraid just the same. Now 
come on, and see if you can’t 
squeeze yourself up inside of Santa 
Claus’s parka until you get warm.” 

Dad felt youthful muscles 
squirming slowly against his chest; 
he felt the parka tighten from the 
strain. There was a moment of 
tenseness, then Jackie Stetson re¬ 
laxed, and about him as he slept 
were the arms of his beloved Santa. 

For several seconds Dad re¬ 
mained quiet. He was done, as he 
well knew, and not even for Jackie 
would his old limbs carry him on 
without rest. He turned to Kusko. 
“Go fetch the boys,” he cried 
sharply, “go bring them! Mush!” 


T HERE was no hesitation on 
Kusko’s part. He knew. With 
a bound the Husky was 
off, and Dad Si mms , who had given 
his all, and perhaps just a little bit 
more, closed his eyes and slowly re¬ 
laxed; his badly overtaxed heart 
pounded erratically, and he could 
hear each pulsation in his ears and 
feel the beat in the pit of his stom¬ 
ach. For a moment, but only for a 
moment, fear gripped him; fear not 
for himself, but for Jackie Stetson. 
As he lay there, the flakes rushed 
in from every side like enemy sol¬ 
diers rushing to the attack, and 
they piled up along his back, wave 
on wave; packed down, that others 
might rush in and pile up, too. 
Presently all that was visible was a 
white mound that was no different 
in appearance from a dozen other 
mounds in the vicinity that covered 
rocks and earth hummocks. All was 
white and clean, the expanse un¬ 
broken as if the storm had deter¬ 
mined to triumph in the end and 
had bleakly concealed all that lay 
beneath the glistening white cover¬ 
let of snow. 

But in time a dog came—a dog 
half blinded by ice particles driven 
into his eyes; his tail dragged from 
exhaustion, and the weight of his 
head seemed more than he could 
bear. He stopped and looked doubt¬ 
fully about, his lungs sending 
plumes of steam from his nostrils. 
Behind him men gathered and 
looked doubtfully at one another, 
and in their midst stood a woman 
whose face was tense and drawn, 
who kept herself together with an 
effort. The dog dabbed at the snow 
with his paw; then, as if in doubt, 
moved several feet and commenced 
to dig. Presently one of the men 
saw the fur of a parka caked with 
snow. They rushed in and knocked 
the snow aside with their mitted 
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hands. “Dad Simms!” one of them 
eried, his tone deep with a mixture 
of awe and reverence. “Dad Simms 
—frozen to death!” 

A cry of anguish escaped the 
woman’s lips. “Kusko brought us 
to Dad,” she faltered, “and I was 
so in the hopes that between them 
they had found—Jackie!” 

“Steady, Kate!” one of the men 
warned. The others exchanged 
glances. It had struck them the 
furry heap in the snow was rather 
large for a man as slender as Dad. 
One of them caught the woman’s 
arm. “Come on, Kate, we’ll take a 
walk while they finish digging him 
out.” 

“Very well,” the woman wearily 
agreed. “I—understand.” She 
half turned, then stopped. “What 
is that?” she cried in a low, tense 
voice. Then her voice rose to a 
hysterical pitch. “What is that 
sticking out from under the hem of 
Dad Simms’s parka? It’s Jackie’s 
moccasins. I’d know them any¬ 
where!” 

“Yes,” the man muttered huskily, 
"Jackie’s moccasins. We’d hoped 
to spare you.” 

She flung them aside, dropped to 
her knees and tugged fiercely, and 
into the storm came Jackie Stet¬ 
son’s sturdy figure. For a moment 
he seemed lifeless, then his eyelids 
flickered and slowly opened. He 
tried to rub away the sleep with 
his mittens, then he yawned. 
“Mamma?” he queried softly. Then, 
though half dazed, he realized it was 
his mother, and he murmured hap¬ 
pily: “Mamma! I found—found 
Santa Claus.” 


T HE eyes closed, and his head 
nestled contentedly against 
that spot on his mother’s 
shoulder where infants and small 
children have found sanctuary since 
time immemorial. 

While the woman stood there the 
men were working on Dad Simms. 
Presently he, too, opened his eyes. 
“What in tarnation is all the excite¬ 
ment about?” he complained. 
“Can’t you let a man sleep late on 
Christmas morning?” He shook his 
head almost impatiently. “What 
am T saying, anyhow? Who in 
thunder w’ants to sleep late on 
Christmas morning when everybody 
else is up in their nightgowns and 
peeking into their socks? Oh, yes! 
I know now. I was just about to 
give up the ghost and so flopped 
down in the snow, hoping I would 
be covered up and kept w T arm. Yes 
—and Jackie. Is Jackie all right?” 

“All right, Dad, thanks to you,” 
Mrs. Stetson cried. “It looks like 
it’s going to be a Merry Christmas 
in the Stetson cabin after all. When 
I left, the w'idow had arrived and 
brought toys and gifts for all the 
children—God bless her!” 

From the warmth and comfort of 
Kate Stetson’s shoulder came a 
small voice in protest: “Widow 
didn’t bring toys, mamma, Santa 
Clause brought ’em. Because Jackie 
found Santa Claus, and then he 
knew we lived there.” 

“That’s right,” the woman said 
softly, “that’s right.” 

And Dad Simms, who looked like 
a vest-pocket edition of Santa 
Claus, reached down, stroked a 
tired Husky’s head and chuckled. 
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SAINT NICK OF THE 


PITCHFORK P 


A DOWN the ghostly trail that night 
Came riders of the Pitchfork P; 
They sought the streets where lights were 
bright. 

Their thoughts bent on a ribald spree. 
The wind was high, the hour late, 

And still the whole hard-bitten crew 
Was bound for town, to celebrate 

This Christmas Eve, and drink it 
through. 

Their ponies plodded through the snow 
With half-shut eyes and steady tread, 
The earth a frozen vault below, 

The sky a black dome overhead. 

The blinding flakes fell thick and fast. 

The whetted wind went shrieking by; 
But, piercing through the bitter blast. 
They heard a strange, half-smothered 
cry. 

Could it have been a wolf that moaned 
Among the firs that fringed the trail, 
Or trees that bent beneath the gale, 

And shuddered to their roots, and 
groaned? 

But no! They saw “Old Happy” draw 
Aside, dismounting as he did, 

And heard his voice in tones of awe: 
“Come, fellers, quick! Why, it’s—a 
kid!” 


They lifted him from out the drift, 

A little boy of barely ten; 

They saw his heavy eyelids lift, 

And softly, slowly close again. 

Old Happy held him snug and warm 
Beneath his coat, against his breast, 

And struggled on against the storm 

That howled across the snow-capped 
crest. 

In town, they heard the laddie’s tale: 

“My father’s ill—his lungs, you know; 
And we are poor. I took the trail 
To town. I thought if I could go, 

I’d carry home some Christmas cheer; 

I left while mother was asleep. 

I thought the town was very near. 

But, oh, the drifts were cold and deep— 

“Aw, say! Come off! Don’t pity me! 

It’s not so hard for me, because 
I’m ’most a man, as yon can see; 

I know there ain’t no Santa Claus. 

But I’ve a sister, barely four. 

The sweetest kid you’ve ever seen; 

If Santa Claus should come no more, 
Why, then, I wonder what Colleen-” 

The same thought crossed the mind of 
each. 

Those grizzled riders, scarred and old. 
With one accord he saw them reach 
For scanty pokes of clinking gold. 
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A sound reached Colleen's ears that night 
While she lay in her trundle-bed 

That sent a shiver of delight 

From tingling toes to thrilling head. 

Old Santa’s deer had trod the gale 

From out "the Northland, where he 
dwells; 

She heard their hoofs upon the trail, 

The music of their silver bells! 

For how could little Colleen tell 
That horsemen rode beneath the firs, 

That what she thought was silver bells 
Was but the jingle of their spurs? 

How could she see their faces, hushed. 

And lit with an unearthly glow 

As hands unused to weeping brushed 
The salt tears mingled with the snow? 

She could not see the front-room door 
Swing open, frame each stalwart form 

That struggled in from out the storm 
To drop gay parcels on the floor. 

Nor could she see those calloused hands 
Assume a rough-and-ready grace 

And move to make a fairyland 

Of what had been a barren place. 

But Colleen knew Saint Nick had come! 
She smiled a joyous smile, and crept 


Among the covers, chilled and numb. 

And closed her drowsy eyes and slept. 

And when the Christmas morning came. 
She looked upon a world of joy, 

A world of glitter, gold and flame. 

Of dress and doll and tinseled toy, 

Of candies and good things to eat. 

And books! A hushed and holy pat». 
Proved Colleen’s wildest dream complete. 
Fulfilled her faith in Santa Claus! 

Outside the window, tired men rose 
And tiptoed from that hallowed place. 
And sought their bronchos in the snows, 

A sheepish grin on every face. 

But when the group had swung astride 
And turned toward the distant crest. 
Old Happy Hartmann softly sighed. 

And spoke the thought of all the rest; 

“We started out to paint the town. 

And ended playin’ Santa Claus! 

I guess that’s quite a tumble-down; 

But we’re the winners yet, because-” 

He looked across the stainless snow. 

All rosy in the rising sun— 

“It gave our hearts a warmer glow 

Than hardpan likker could have donel" 
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THE GIRL FROM 
LUPINE CANYON 


By LLOYD ERIC REEVE 

Author of “Misunderstanding Canine,” etc. 


r f a pine clearing, at the head 
of Lupine Canyon, stood a 
small cabin. On its south side 
spread a fenced patch of gar¬ 
den truck. On its north side 
loomed a pole corral, and inside this 
was a slim paint horse. In front of 
the cabin was a bed of transplanted 
wild flowers. A girl lived here. She 
had black eyes and dark hair. She 
talked like a quiet brook, moved like 
a reed in the wind, and sometimes 
she laughed like a quick, sharp flame. 
Her name was Sally Mills. * 

A peculiar little bundle of mixed 
ideals and undecided principles, this 
Sally Mills. Like her wild-flower 
patch, she was transplanted. Bom 
in the East, she had come West and 
claimed a homestead. Doing a good 
job of it, too! However, like her 
wild flowers again, she thrived in 


new soil, but still retained all her 
native hues—in talk, sleep, and 
thought, Sally Mills was still one 
hundred per cent Eastern, while Lee 
Kelton was one hundred per cent 
Western. 

You could tell it just to look at 
him—six feet of lean, strapping 
youth, brown as a berry, and a way 
of bursting into a room like a gust 
of fresh pinfey air. He ran a bunch 
of cows down on Whisky Flats. 
That bunch, a few years past, had 
been just one cow. Lee bought her, 
took her up to the flats, turned her 
loose, and waited for something to 
happen. After a time, it did hap¬ 
pen. His cow came home with a 
white-faced, bawling, wabble-legged 
little calf. “Well, FU be dog-goned!” 
Lee grinned. He registered a brand, 
and called it a ranch. 
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T HAT ranch grew. There was 
no stopping him. If any¬ 
thing got in his way, Lee 
Kelton waded right through, some¬ 
times with brown fists flying. "Don’t 
cross him,” folks had come to say. 
"He’s a scrapper!” But they all 
liked him. 

Then, one day, he met Sally Mills. 
Lee looked at her, and said: “Dog¬ 
gone!” Right off, he decided he’d 
better marry her. If he didn’t, he’d 
be awful lonesome all the rest of his 
life. Nevertheless, for the first time, 
he was stumped. Sally just natur¬ 
ally bogged his tongue. When she 
smiled at him, it made his feet'feel 
big and awkward. 

Until spring, though he saw her a 
lot, Lee kept side-stepping that im¬ 
portant question. But he bought a 
ring and polished it every day. To¬ 
night, however, growing things were 
pushing through the damp earth; 
and as they sat together on the front 
step of Sally’s cabin, looking down 
the long, pine-fragrant canyon, Lee 
had finally screwed up his courage. 
Everything, he decided, was just 
right. You take that moon, now— 
goggling over the black pines, big, 
ruddy, and sort of mellowlike; and 
those transplanted wild flowers that 
smelled like a busted jug of per¬ 
fume. Yes, sir, everything was just 
right! Lee chuckled inwardly. 
Clenched in his right fist was the 
little ring. He just bet Sally would 
be surprised, him asking her to 
marry him. She’d sure never expect 
it. That’s what Lee thought! 

A bit awkwardly, he laid his big 
brown hand on her small white one. 
He glanced at her sideways. “That 
moon, now,” he tried, “it’s right 
pretty, ain’t it, Sally?” 

' “Why, it’s lovely,” Sally said. 

Lee added hastily: “And I got a 
mighty fine bunch of cows!” 

Sally stared at him suddenly. 


“Why, what has cows got to do 
with the moon?” 

Lee licked his dry lips. “Like as 
if we got married, we’d have to eat, 
now, wouldn’t we?” He rushed on 
desperately. “And I’d sure admire 
to put this ring on your finger!” So 
suddenly he thrust it at her, that 
Sally jumped. 

But then her quick laugh tinkled. 
“Lee Kelton!” she gasped. “Are you 
proposing to me?” 

Lee said: “Sure!” 

Watching him, Sally’s dark eyes 
danced gravely. Lee grinned sheep¬ 
ishly, looked at the ground, and 
shuffled his feet. “I reckon,” he 
muttered humbly, “I don’t stand 
much chance with a girl like you.” 

Her pretty face sobered then. It 
was swept with quick compassion. 
And into her expression, too, came 
a touch of wonder, of fear, and a 
sharp question. She said suddenly: 

I EE, I like you. I like you a 
lot. But—but I’ve heard 
things about you. Folks 
around here call you a—a scrapper. 
Every one says you’re ° fighter!” 

“Aw,” said Lee, grinning, “I ain’t 
so good. Gosh, there’s lot s of fel¬ 
lows around here can fight better’n 
me!” 

“Better! Good!” Sally’s dark 
eyes flashed now, and she stamped 
a small foot. “Why, Lee Kelton, 
I’m not praising you! Why, I think 
it’s terrible. A reputation like that! 
A scrapper! You ought to be 
ashamed!” 

Lee stared at her. He was utterly 
amazed. “You—you mean you don’t 
like it?” 

“Like it? Of course not! Why, 

it’s uncivilized. It’s-” But she 

stopped abruptly. In Lee’s eyes she 
had caught a stricken look, and that 
hurt her heart. Her tone was sud¬ 
denly soft. “Lee,” she asked, “would 
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yon promise me never to fight 
again?” 

Lee hesitated. “Well,” he fal¬ 
tered, “I reckon Fd jus’ about prom¬ 
ise you anything. But—but that’s 
a tough one. I allow it means a lot 
more than you could ever figure, 
Sally. You’re from the East, but 
out here folks sort of admire a hom- 
bre who stands up for his rights. 
Why, if he didn’t, they’d allow he 
wasn’t much of a man. This is 
rough country, Sally, and a man’s 
jus’ got to do like the rest.” 

“Not if they’re wrong,” said Sally. 

“But,” Lee came back stubbornly, 
“I’m not sure they are wrong. Say, 
I reckon jus’ about everybody has a 
good fight tucked away inside. It’s 
human nature. Rile ’em enough, 
and it’ll come out, too! Even you, 
Sally. You’re spunky, and got 
plenty spirit. Yes, sir, I jus’ bet if 
you ever got stirred up, you could 
walk right out in front and show a 
good fight, yourself!” 

“Lee!” Sally drew her hand from 
his quickly. 

He felt suddenly ashamed. “Gosh, 
honey,” he apologized, “I didn’t 
mean to go, now, and insult you. 
I’m right sorry I said that.” 

Sally’s dark eyes were graver than 
ever—and stubborn. She loved this 
big awkward boy. But she wanted 
him to fit her own ideal of some one 
perfect, which was not unnatural. 
According to her standards, she was 
entirely right; she had known men 
who could smile courteously when 
hot with anger, and in this she saw 
something fine. But also, in the 
smiles of these same men, she didn’t 
see that element of hypocrisy, more 
ugly perhaps than the crude honesty 
of clenched fists and frank incrimina¬ 
tion. She insisted: 

“Will you promise me, then?” 
Her voice had turned oddly sharp. 
In it there was a note of finality. 


1 EE hesitated again. He didn’t 
want to make that promise. 
If he did, it would sure get 
him into trouble. But just then, 
like the warm breath of the moon, 
a mischievous breeze ran rustling up 
the canyon. Sweet, freighted with 
spring, and mysteriously exciting, it 
played through Sally’s dark hair. It 
lifted a stray wisp and laid it softly 
against Lee’s face. That did some¬ 
thing to him, released something— 
a bit bewildered, he heard himself 
speaking, his own voice saying 
huskily: 

“Sure, Sally! Sure I’ll promise!” 
It was as if an invisible hand 
which held her away was suddenly 
removed. She bent toward him as 
quickly, as irresistibly as the flowers 
around had wildly blossomed dur¬ 
ing these first few days of spring. 
Her warm lips caught and clung to 
his. She trembled slightly. 

Lee felt dizzy. He grinned and 
said: “Dog-gone!” 

H E was greatly concerned with 
providing a suitable home 
for Sally. On the third day 
after she kissed him, he decided she 
ought to have a piano. The only 
thing wrong with that idea was that 
he didn’t believe Sally could play a 
piano. This thought annoyed him, 
so he promptly thrust it aside, and 
determined to get the piano any¬ 
way. But pianos, now, cost a lot of 
money. To get Sally a piano, he 
decided he must first get a bull, a 
nice high-grade bull. High-grade 
bulls make for high-grade stock, and 
high-grade critters bring fancy 7 
prices. Therefore, on the third day 
after Sally accepted his ring, Lee 
Kelton rode to town to buy himself 
a bull so that some day Sally could 
have a piano. 

Dismounting in front of the big 
Lone Star Saloon, he anchored his 
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pony to the hitch rack, ducked un¬ 
der, and strode through the wide 
swinging doors. Inside, among 
others, he found the man for whom 
he looked—one Jesse Canter, who 
had bulls for sale, a lean old rancher 
with hungry eyes and an amazing 
white mustache that cascaded down¬ 
ward across his protruding craglike 
chin. Collaring Jesse, Lee steered 
him to a corner table, and tore into 
the trade. Jesse soberly gnawed his 
mustache. He looked awful sad, 
and explained how the particular 
bull he wished to sell Lee was worth 
three times as much as any other in 
the country. But he was all wrong, 
Lee decided; why, that bull was so 
mangy that it was only worth half 
the market price! They went at it 
tooth and nail. 

Scattered around them was a siz¬ 
able crowd—several muckers from 
the White Wolf silver mines, half a 
dozen brown range riders, a well- 
dressed gambler, and Pedro Gon¬ 
zales. Pedro lounged against the 
bar, half drunk, and still drinking. 
He was neither Indian, nor Mexican, 
nor American—he was mongrel. He 
was ornately garbed in the silver 
trappings of a caballero. He had a 
slim, snaky body, slant eyes, and 
small, quick hands. 

B EING innately repulsive to 
. most women, but also vi¬ 
ciously vain, it was his 
peculiar habit to boast constantly of 
amorous conquests. He was doing 
so now. And it happened, after a 
space, that his drunken tongue stum¬ 
bled on the name of a girl home¬ 
steader who lived in Lupine Canyon, 
and Lee Kelton heard this. 

Rather suddenly, he forgot all 
about his trade with Jesse Canter— 
and his promise to Sally Mills. He 
felt sick. Then he felt savage. He 
stood up quietly and walked slowly 


forward. His eyes were on the 
boastful breed’s back, and he was 
unaware that his face had turned 
dead white. But others weren’t. 
The crowd saw his face, and for an 
instant all bewilderedly stared. 
There was a low, excited murmur, 
a flat hush, and then premonition 
swept them like quick flame. Some 
one laughed foolishly—suddenly, ex¬ 
plosively, they all scattered. With 
a rushing scuff of feet they sought 
safety out of doors, behind the bar, 
behind anything handy. 

Pedro, hearing that shuffling com¬ 
motion, turned and looked at Lee. 
What he saw, he didn’t like. He 
stepped quickly away from the bar, 
and his slim body whipped tense. It 
coiled back. His eyes narrowed. 

Lee stared at him, and said: 
“You ought to be buried.” 

Pedro’s Ups smiled, but the rest 
of his face didn’t, and that made it 
a sneer. “You are maybe interest 
in this girl, this-” 

Smackl That was Lee’s fist 
against Pedro’s jaw. It stopped him 
from again naming Sally. A terrific 
blow, it sent the breed flying rear¬ 
ward. His head went faster than his 
feet, and he landed flat on his back. 
But instantly, he writhed over, 
reared erect to his feet, and his right 
hand pounced to hip. He jerked his 
gun, pulled trigger, and it crashed. 

Already Lee had whirled, and was 
leaping sideways. He saw the big 
mirror behind the bar crazily splin¬ 
tering from Pedro’s bullet, as though 
suddenly stamped with a huge 
spider web. That same instant, he 
found himself instinctively lunging 
around, springing up and forward, 
sailing straight through the air at 
the enraged breed. Oddly enough, 
Lee wore a gun, could have drawn 
it, and yet never thought of this. 
In a flying cyclone of motion, he 
crashed against Pedro, knocked 
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down the blazing gun, caught his 
shoulders, and spun him around. He 
rushed him straight forward, skid¬ 
ding him head-first through the 
swinging saloon doors, and outside. 
Then he placed a conclusive kick, 
and the proud face of Pedro Gon¬ 
zales made considerable dust in the 
middle of the street. 

Lee’s voice rang after him 
sharply: “Listen, Gonzales! Don’t 
ever say her name again. You’ll 
kill yourself if you do.” 

H E wheeled, shouldered his 
way through the swinging 
doors, strode to the bar. and 
ordered a drink. A gasping dis¬ 
penser served him hastily. Lee 
lifted the liquor halfway to his lips, 
and then, recalling suddenly that he 
never drank, set down the glass. He 
strode back to his table, swung into 
his chair, and scowled at Jesse Can¬ 
ter. “I tell you,” he insisted, “that 
bull ain’t worth half what you ask.” 

Jesse gaped at him. “Why in 
blazes,” he wondered, “didn’t you 
shoot him? That hombre’s poison. 
From now on, he’ll be out to get 
you! You should’ve drilled him.” 

“I know,” Lee agreed, “but jus’ 
the same it ain’t worth it.” 

“Bah!” old Jesse snorted. “That 
no-account breed, his life ain’t 
worth nothin’!” 

Lee said: “I mean the bull.” 
That next afternoon, Jim Landon, 
a Flat Iron rider, chanced into 
Lupine Canyon, seeking a couple of 
strayed yearlings. Before he left, 
Sally Mills, astride her slim paint 
horse, cantered up. A look of stub¬ 
born bitterness was on Sally’s pretty 
face. She had just been to town 
and heard certain gossip while there. 
She said, “Hello,” to Landon, and 
asked him to wait a minute. She 
strode into her cabin, wrote a curt 
note and returned with it. She told 


Landon to stop by Lee’s ranch and 
leave this note. Landon glanced at 
her curiously. The girl, he thought, 
acted just as if she was mad at him. 
There was something hard and ac¬ 
cusing in her eyes. A bit puzzled, 
he took the note and rode off. Sally 
watched him out of sight. She went 
back to the cabin. As she passed 
inside, she slashed the door furiously 
with her quirt. Then she threw her¬ 
self across her bed and sobbed. 

Down on Whisky Flats, Lee rode 
in at dusk. He was whistling. He 
found that note folded and pinned 
to his cabin door. He took it down; 
and as he unfolded it something 
bright fell to the ground. He stopped 
whistling. His eyes widened. He 
saw the engagement ring which, 
four nights past, he had given Sally. 
It lay now in the dust at his feet. 

The note, itself, was just as shock¬ 
ing. Sally, it told him, had been to 
town. While there, she heard of 
Lee taking part in a brutal saloon 
fight, and thrashing a mestizo. The 
mestizo, folks said, had made a 
slighting remark about Sally. But 
that made no difference, Lee had 
seized upon it simply as an excuse 
to start a fight. The point was—he 
had promised not to fight. And he 
had broken that promise. He had 
broken it within a single week! If 
she meant anything to him at all, 
he would never have done that. 
And he needn’t come to her cabin 
again, because if he did she would 
have nothing to say to him. 

Lee pushed back his sombrero, 
stared at the note, and said: “My 
gosh! For a girl that don’t believe 
in fighting, she sure can get mad!” 

H E stooped, picked up the 
ring, and dusted it on his 
sleeve. For a moment, he 
stared at it, then put it m his pocket 
and entered the cabin. He took off 
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his sombrero and mechanically 
started supper. In the midst of 
these preparations, he recalled that 
he had forgotten to unsaddle his 
pony. He went outside to do this. 
Halfway to the pony he became 
troubled because he had left a fry¬ 
ing pan of bacon on the stove. For¬ 
getting the bronc, he hurried back 
to the cabin. 

Inside, he sat on an upturned box, 
and stared fixedly at the floor. After 
a moment, he fumbled in a pocket, 
and produced his dog-eared tally 
book. Previously, the growing fig¬ 
ures scrawled there had deeply fasci¬ 
nated him. They meant nothing 
now. He dropped the tally book. 
Again the acrid odor of burning 
bacon annoyed him. Reaching out, 
he pushed the frying pan to the op¬ 
posite side of the stove. It con¬ 
tinued to smoke blackly. 

Suddenly he leaped up, grabbed 
his sombrero, and jammed it tightly 
on his head. Banging out the door, 
he rushed to his pony and mounted. 
He headed for Lupine Canyon. He 
had no idea what he would say to 
Sally. But he knew he had to talk 
to her. 

Yesterday, when Pedro Gonzales 
picked his face out of the dust, he 
had decided to kill Lee Kelton. By 
evening, however, he was not so cer¬ 
tain; and a long night of sultry 
brooding completed this change of 
intention. No, it was not enough 
to murder the big gringo. Just kill¬ 
ing him, that could never mend 
Pedro’s broken pride. The Ameri¬ 
cano must be humiliated, and in 
some terrible and awful manner. 
Only then could Pedro be happy 
again—he had that kind of a mind. 

So, early the next morning, he 
sought out two big sloe-eyed bush- 
Mexicanos, who would do a lot for 
a dollar. There was talk, a small 
amount of money changed hands; 


and as a result, in mid-afternoon, all 
three mounted and left town. In 
his left hand, Pedro carried a heavy 
quirt fanged with wicked leather 
snappers. They rode to Whisky 
Flats; and later, concealed at the 
edge of the pine clearing, saw Lee 
burst from his cabin, mount his 
pony, and tear up the trail for 
Lupine Canyon. 

Pedro’s lips smiled, but his eyes 
didn’t. “So!” he purred. “That 
gringo is most obliging! He goes to 
see the girl. Had he not, we must 
catch and take him to her. Now 
we have just to follow!” 

He gestured to his hulking com¬ 
panions, and all three rode silently 
forward. They followed Lee up the 
long steep trail, and into the black- 
forested depths of Lupine Canyon. 
As they rode on, Pedro would often 
lean from the saddle, and with his 
heavy quirt savagely slash the un¬ 
dergrowth. When he did this, he 
faintly smiled as though anticipating 
some peculiarly morbid pleasure. 

L EE, unaware of this sinister 
pursuit, hurried steadily on. 
He was earnestly telling him¬ 
self that Sally wasn’t really mad, 
that her note meant nothing, that 
she was only joking—he didn’t, of 
course, believe this. Ahead, he saw 
the great orange moon sail up from 
behind the black world. He saw 
the dark minaret spires of pipes re¬ 
veal themselves against its sultry 
glow. He saw, too, the softer 
shadow of Sally’s cabin, and in the 
pit of his stomach felt a sudden 
sinking. 

Near the cabin, he dismounted, 
ground-tied his pony with trailing 
reins, and strode forward. At the 
door he hesitated. He took a deep 
breath. Then he knocked slowly. 

Rather suddenly, suspiciously so, 
the door opened. The quick burst 
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of light made Lee blink, and then, 
limned against it, he found Sally’s 
slim girlish figure. He saw her eyes 
widen, her lips quickly compress, 
and heard her sharply asking: 

“Didn’t you get my note? Didn’t 
you?” 

Lee nodded mutely. He groped 
desperately for words, and stam¬ 
mered finally: “But—but, Sally. I— 
I-” 

“You broke your promise.” 

“I know, Sally. But you got to 
let me explain. Kinda. About that 
fight, now-” 

Sally shrugged. “I’m not at all 
interested. I’m not.” 

“But Sally!” 

“I’m not interested.” 

Lee gulped. He blurted suddenly, 
“Well, what about the piano, then?” 

It was Sally’s turn to gasp. 
“Piano? W’hy—why, I don’t know 
what you mean.” 

Lee grinned sheepishly. “You 
see—I—well, I got the bull all right! 
Sure, I did.” 

“The—the what?” Sally stared 
at him. She saw something in his 
eyes and her slim body cringed 
slightly. Her lower lip quivered 
and, unaware, irrelevantly, she 
pleaded: “Don’t—don’t look at me 
that way, Lee.” She felt the quick 
rush of tears coming. She felt 
shamed, angry, because she was sud¬ 
denly wanting to throw her arms 
around him, to comfort him, to tell 
him that she didn’t care what he 
did if only he would love her always. 
She was ashamed of this, and so, 
defensively, suddenly slammed the 
door in his face. 

Lee flinched as from a blow. He 
didn’t understand. He just stared 
blankly at the slammed door. Sally, 
herself, could never realize what she 
had really done to him. For the 
first time in his life, that big strap¬ 
ping cowboy felt utterly defeated. 


He felt broken inside. He didn’t 
knock again, nor speak, nor make 
any further effort. He just turned 
around slowly and plodded back 
toward his pony. 

H E felt vaguely bewildered be¬ 
cause he couldn’t find the 
pony. It was gone. This 
was a curious fact and should have 
excited his immediate suspicion. 
But it didn’t. He was only annoyed. 
He went stumbling through the 
pines searching for a lost horse. He 
was so numb he paid no attention 
when, just ahead, a twig cracked 
ominously; nor was he even startled 
when a shadowy figure separated 
itself from a tree, loomed darkly, 
and from either side two others 
glided swiftly forward. With his 
right hand, the first held a leveled 
gun, and with his left swished a 
heavy quirt. He leered, and said: 
“Well, gringo.” 

“Oh,” Lee answered. “Hello, 
Pedro! Have you seen my horse?” 

The surprised breed thought Lee 
was trying to be funny. “This is 
not for laughing,” he said quickly, 
snarling. “It is very bad. Very bad 
for you, gringo. See!” With his 
left hand, he suddenly quirted Lee 
across the face. 

Lee’s head jerked back. He 
stupidly fingered the welt. “Yes,” 
he said, “she slammed that door 
right in my face!” 

“Bah!” Pedro’s slant eyes nar¬ 
rowed craftily. “You pretend you 
are crazy. But Pedro cannot be 
tricked! Turn around now!” 

It came to Lee then that he was 
a captive. Prisoner of a man who 
hated him savagely, he was faced, 
most likely, with death. He laughed 
queerly. The joke, he thought, was 
on Pedro. Offering no resistance at 
all, he silently obeyed the breed’s 
command to turn around. 
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Now Pedro snapped: “Walk 
ahead!” Lee walked. The breed 
and his two companions followed. 
Pedro glared at Lee’s back and con¬ 
tinued to taunt him: “Fool! Act 
like this is nothing! I will show 
you! I will make you scream yet! 
Bah!” This last was disgust. For 
Lee didn’t answer, nor show any 
sign of fear, nor even anger. Such 
complete indifference bewildered, 
almost defeated, Pedro—why, he 
had expected Lee to cringe, beg, 
plead! The breed was suddenly in¬ 
furiated; his teeth chattered faintly, 
and his thin face went white with 
helpless rage. 

They came to Sally’s cabin and 
there halted, in a shadowy pool of 
pala moonlight. Ordering his two 
mestizos to cover Lee, Pedro whirled 
to the cabin, slammed open the door 
and lunged inside. A moment later, 
he stormed out; and by her arm, he 
dragged an amazed, white-faced, 
very frightened girl. He jerked her 
in front of Lee. 

Lee stared. What did Pedro want 
with Sally? He thought suddenly: 
“I don’t care. I won’t do one thing 
to help her. Not after the way she’s 
treated me, after what she said. I 
won’t lift one hand to help her.” 

AS he was thinking this, he dis- 
covered his body hurling 

-®> wildly forward, his right fist 
lashing out, trying desperately to 
knock down Pedro Gonzales. The 
breed sprang swiftly backward. One 
of the mestizos lunged forward. 
Jumping behind Lee, he savagely 
swung his clubbed gun and it 
crashed sickeningly against the big 
cowboy’s head. The mestizo grunted. 
Pedro laughed. Sally stared, shrank 
back, threw one hand against her 
throat and breathed: “Oh-h-h!” 
Blood had gushed out of Lee’s hair 
and crimsoned his face like a violent 


flush. He stumbled a few steps, tot¬ 
tered, and then his knees caved in. 
His outstretched hands opened and 
closed foolishly as if trying to clutch 
the empty air. 

Pedro said: ‘Tick him up.” 

The two mestizos obeyed. Each 
of them seized one of Lee’s arms, 
and they jerked him to his feet. 
There, in the spotted pool of moon¬ 
light, they stretched him between 
them, in the shape of a cross. His 
chin was sunk against his chest, and 
his sight was blurred with blood. 
Yet he was only half-stunned. Men¬ 
tally, he was fully aware of what 
was happening, but he was physi¬ 
cally helpless. 

Pedro strutted forward. Stepping 
behind, he reached forward, caught 
Lee’s shirt by the neck, and savagely 
ripped it off. The cowboy’s broad 
sinewy back gleamed faintly. Pedro 
stepped rearward. He swished his 
heavy quirt slowly. His smile was 
no longer a sneer; it became sud¬ 
denly a white blaze of satisfaction. 

This was the moment, now, over 
which he had gloated, for which he 
had waited, by which he intended 
to break the gringo horribly. In his 
brooding mind, last night, it had 
been passionately born. For Pedro’s 
pride was at stake. This cowboy 
had kicked him. And just to make 
him suffer would never wipe out that 
insult. No, he must be shamed also. 
And what could both shame and 
hurt him more than a savage whip¬ 
ping? To this, Pedro had added his 
own last cunning refinement—not 
only would he whip the gringo, whip 
the flesh off his bones, but he would 
do it in front of the girl Lee loved. 
Nothing, Pedro decided, could hurt 
him more, nor could anything shame 
him more. Pedro smiled contentedly 
and lifted his quirt. 

Transfixed, rooted, Sally stood 
just to one side. Her hand still 
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clutched her throat. Her eyes were 
oddly dilated. She couldn’t breathe. 
And she knew suddenly, too clearly, 
too horribly, just what Pedro in¬ 
tended. And in that same instant 
the blind fullness of her love for Lee 
struck to her heart like a flung knife. 

Even as this happened, she saw 
Pedro’s quirt swing up. She saw it 
flash, heard it whistle, and heard it 
crack like a pistol shot against Lee’s 
bare back. Her shoulders jerked, 
her face twitched, her breath gasped 
in. It was her flesh, not his, which 
quivered in sudden anguish. 

O NCE more she saw the quirt 
swing up. Suddenly, then, 
a strange husky cry was 
born in her throat, a sound far from 
pleasant, primitive, that reached 
back a thousand years; and, as 
though it were a command, she 
found herself flinging wildly, blindly, 
fiercely forward. She flew against 
Pedro like a small, furious wild cat. 

That quick onslaught, most un¬ 
expected, utterly bewildered Pedro. 
Small hands flew against his face. 
They scratched. And this was one 
kind of fighting which Pedro Gon¬ 
zales had never before experienced. 
At a loss, he suddenly dropped his 
quirt. Throwing both arms across 
his face, he ran backward. And 
Sally, that civilized Eastern girl, she 
who thought fighting so disgraceful 
and barbaric, bent furiously, 
snatched up the quirt and ran after 
him. The quirt whirled, flashed, 
and whistled. It cracked sharply 
against Pedro's face. It struck his 
shoulders and arms. She had him 
backed against the cabin. Her face 
was flushed. She was breathing 
fast. He was helpless; it was Pedro, 
not Lee, who was taking a shameful 
whipping now. His hands beat the 
air wildly as if to drive off a mad 
swarm of hornets. 


For an instant, even the two mes¬ 
tizos gaped dumfounded. Lee, too, 
stared amazed. But then, strangely, 
though he had been dazed for hours, 
had just received a stunning blow, 
his head flashed suddenly clear as 
a bell. Why, look at Sally fight! 
And for him! That knowledge 
struck him breathless like a dash of 
cold water, like a powerful liquor, 
a blare of music, a clarion call to 
arms. He had, suddenly, the 
strength of ten men. Just look at 
Sally fight! She was fighting for 
him! He thought he heard a wildly 
trumpeting song. Instinctively, with 
a blind terrific heave, he burst loose 
from the amazed mestizos. 

He was on his feet again. Noth¬ 
ing could stop him now. He hurled 
past Sally. He flung himself for¬ 
ward, through the air, at Pedro. The 
breed, released now from that sting¬ 
ing quirt, leaped wildly aside. He 
jerked his gun and fired. The bullet 
zipped past. Lee swerved. He 
bounded on, and his right fist lashed 
out. 

But in that flashing second, the 
two mestizos came suddenly alive, 
Both whipped out their guns and 
jerked trigger. Both guns spit 
flame, crashed, and two bullets 
struck off the cabin with snarling 
ricochet. In this same instant, Lee 
avalanched into Pedro. His hard 
fist, smacking the breed’s cheek, 
knocked him four feet aside. Un- 
able to stop, the big cowboy hurled 
on past, stumbled, tripped and 
crashed to his knees. And just then 
one of the mestizos fired again. The 
bullet was meant for Lee. But Lee 
had already fallen flat, behind 
Pedro, and out of range. And it 
was. Pedro himself, ironically, who 
blindly lurched straight into his own 
hireling’s bullet. It smashed him 
square in the chest, knocked him 
rearward, and he hit flat on his back. 
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I EE lurched to his feet and 
whirled, a bit bewildered. In 
-• that instant, either one of the 
mestizos could have killed him 
easily. Yet neither did. Strangely, 
they were both standing motionless 
gaping at Pedro’s still body. Quick 
superstitious fear had struck them. 
The one who had fired crossed him¬ 
self hastily. And of a sudden, as 
though pursued by death itself, they 
both whirled and fled wildly through 
the shadowy pines, the swift thun¬ 
der of their ponies’ hoofs drumming 
down Lupine Canyon. 

Sally, too, stared at Pedro. Her 
cheeks were still flushed, but her 
tightened lips were very white; she 
was oddly weak and nauseated. 
Dropping her quirt, she sank to the 
ground, and after a moment she be¬ 
gan to cry. Pedro groaned faintly. 
Lee bent over him. The breed 
lurched to one elbow. Lee thought 
he was dying. He fumbled in his 
pocket, and asked awkwardly: 

“You want a cigarette?” 

Pedro glared. He said, “Bah!” 
and then fell back. 

It was a grand gesture, and with 
that Pedro would have liked to die. 
But unfortunately he didn’t. He 
was destined to live. He was to live 
to old age, and remember always 
that once a slim, furious girl had 
shamefully dog-whipped him. 

They sat together, two nights 
later, looking down the long brood¬ 
ing canyon. They watched a great 
ruddy moon sail up from behind the 
black world, and saw the dark min¬ 
aret spires of pines reveal themselves 
against its sultry glow. A mis¬ 
chievous breeze came rustling up the 
canyon. Sweet, freighted with 
spring, and mysteriously exciting, it 
played through Sally’s dark hair. It 
lifted a stray wisp and laid it soft 
against Lee’s face. He handed her 
a small bouquet of lupine. 


“Here, Sally,” he faltered, “I—I 
picked these for you.” 

“Lee!” She took them quickly 
and her small hands fluttered at her 
breast as she pinned them there. 
She leaned toward him impulsively. 
“Lee,” she promised, “we’ll never 
quarrel again. Will we?” 

“Never again,” Lee admitted. 
“And dog-gone it, Sally, that sure 
was a real scrap you put up for me 
the other night! Like I said, I 
reckon jus’ about everybody has a 
good fight tucked away inside. Even 
you did!” 

Sally drew back. Her dark eyes 
flashed suddenly. 

“Sure you did!” Lee blundered on. 
“Say, you stepped right out in front, 
once you figured fighting wasn’t 
so wrong. I’m right sorry I had to 
break my promise.” 

“Lee Kelton!” Sally stamped her 
foot. “You know very well I don’t 
believe in fighting! I don’t at all. 
I think it’s uncivilized and barbaric, 

and—why, it’s disgraceful, it’s-” 

She stopped for want of breath. 

Lee stared blankly. “Gosh, Sally, 
I didn’t mean to go, now, and insult 
you. But I thought-” 

“Lee”—Sally became very firm 
—“this one time I’m going to for¬ 
give you. But I don’t want you to 
ever fight again. Why, I think it’s 
just terrible, it’s-” 

She stared at him suddenly. Her 
lower lip quivered. “Don’t—don’t 
look at me that way—Lee.” She 
felt the quick rush of tears coming; 
and again, because she couldn’t help 
it, swiftly, impulsively, she leaned 
toward him. It was, at last, sur¬ 
render. After a long moment, she 
gasped, and glanced ruefully at the 
flowers which he had given her and 
which she had pinned on her breast. 

“Lee Kelton,” she said happily, 
“you gave me those pretty flowers 
and now you’ve crushed them.” 
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REDSKIN 

DEMOCRACY 

By CHARLES L. McNICHOLS 


f ■ ^HE Indian warrior who 
hunted deer and buffalo 
in the Eastern woods and 
M the Western plains was 
the most thorough-going 
democrat in the world. He took his 
place in the tribal councils and 
spoke right up loud on all political 
questions. He deposed any and all 
chiefs who didn’t run things just to 
suit him, and he insisted on the 
rights of life, liberty, and property. 
He saw to it that no man was pun¬ 
ished until in a public trial he had 
been found guilty of some serious 
offense against the welfare of the 
tribe. He didn’t permit any public 
interference with purely private 
quarrels. 

Furthermore, if things didn’t go 
to suit him in his own tribe or band, 
he was always ready to pack up his 
tepee and hike out to join another 
band. Political exiles, either volun¬ 
tary or forced, were welcome in all 
tribes. Apaches, Cheyennes, Sho¬ 
shones and Kiowa lived with Arapa- 
hoes, and disgruntled families of 
Sioux were always traveling from 
one band to another, while some of 
them sought refuge with alien 
tribes, even far to the south among 
the Navajo. 

And there was no place on earth 
where a man was valued as strictly 
on his merits as among these red 
warriors. Certain families in every 
band were held to be superior to 
others, but that was because these 
families tended to produce brave 


and successful men. If one of their 
sons turned out to be a lazy coward, 
he was despised more than if he 
came of a family that generally pro¬ 
duced bums, because more was ex¬ 
pected of him. If a son of the most 
worthless family in the tribe turned 
out to be strong, brave, energetic 
and generous, he became a chief or 
war leader, as a matter of course. 
No one was barred from public of¬ 
fice because of his birth. 

W EALTH was looked on 
with favor, but wealth 
alone never brought a 
man public esteem. The richest 
man in the tribe might be the most 
powerful chief provided he was both 
brave and generous, especially to 
widows and orphans, and gave 
feasts and dances; but so much in 
the way of charity and hospitality 
was expected of a chief that he was 
generally kept poor. Misers were 
despised almost as much as cowards, 
and a greedy man who did not go 
to war was treated with the utmost 
contempt. 

Captives taken in war might be 
tortured and killed when first cap¬ 
tured, but if they were permitted to 
live, were treated as tribesmen after 
a short time and were allowed all 
the privileges of citizenship. 

The poor boy who rose in the 
world was no hero with the Indian 
because no one paid any particular 
attention to what had been a suc¬ 
cessful man’s social or financial con- 
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dition before be became prominent. 
The emphasis was always on what 
a man was right now, with no re¬ 
gard to what he had been. Poor 
boys, even captive aliens, became 
great chiefs and famous warriors so 
often that no one considered it a 
feat worth commenting upon. 

Another thing, the most famous 
and best-liked warriors were fre¬ 
quently not chiefs at all, because 
many of them refused to accept the 
responsibility of the office. Roman 
Nose, the famous Cheyenne, was 
never a chief, although the United 
States government always consid¬ 
ered him so and refused to treat 
with the real chiefs of the tribe un¬ 
less Roman Nose was present! The 
Indian commissioner and the army 
officers knew that Roman Nose gen¬ 
erally had more influence among 
the Cheyennes than any one else. 

The customs of the Cheyenne can 
be taken as characteristic of these 
democratic hunting tribes. They 
occupied the central part of the 


great plain, ranging from the Black 
Hills down into Texas, according to 
the migration of the buffalo. Long 
ago they lived in permanent vil¬ 
lages much farther east, where they 
grew corn and caught fish, after the 
manner of Eastern tribes. 

They had changed their manner 
of life when they acquired horses. 
Horses were introduced into the 
plains as early as 1540 by the Span¬ 
iards, and their use was quickly 
adopted by the Indians because 
horsemen could ride down and kill 
buffalo, and horses could carry 
whole tribes over long marches, fol¬ 
lowing the buffalo as they migrated. 
Plenty of horses meant to the In> 
dian not only freedom of movement, 
but plenty of food, and for this rea¬ 
son an Indian measured his wealth 
by the number of horses he owned. 

Likewise, horses made war easier 
and more profitable. Mounted 
men went on distant raids, and they 
raided with a purpose—to get 
horses, because stealing horses 
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from an enemy* was both easier and 
more honorable than capturing the 
wild herds that ranged in certain 
parts of the plain. 

T HERE were wars of revenge 
and wars for glory, but nine 
tenths of all the war parties 
that set out from any Indian vil¬ 
lage were raiders in search of horses. 
Horse stealing was the principal and 
most honorable occupation of every 
young brave among the Cheyennes, 
and stealing horses from an armed 
and vigilant enemy took courage 
and resourcefulness. A clever horse 
thief, if he was at the same time 
generous and honorable in his deal¬ 
ings with his fellows, was destined 
to become a great man. Courage, fair 
dealing, and resourcefulness were 
qualities the Cheyenne admired. 

About 1820 a Cheyenne war 
party descended on a small Ponca 
village, wiped out the male popula¬ 
tion, and carried off the women, 
children, horses, weapons, and other 
loot. Among these captives was a 
small boy who was destined to be¬ 
come one of the great men among 
the Cheyennes. He was able, gen¬ 
erous and daring, and hence success¬ 
ful. 

This boy, later called Small Man, 
had a very serious handicap right 
at the start. His mother was so de¬ 
formed and ugly that no warrior 
wanted her for a wife. If one of 
them had taken her, the boy would 
have become his son automatically, 
and would have been treated as 
such. As it was, she was sold to 
the wife of old Fool Bear, a rich 
man who was generally despised for 
his stinginess, who made her a camp 
drudge. Thus the boy remained an 
alien, without any protector long 
after the other captive children were 
accepted as Cheyennes by the na¬ 
tive born. He was “no man’s son,” 


and was accordingly hooted at, 
avoided, and generally misused by 
every child in the camp. At last 
his mother died. After that he was 
given scant hospitality in Fool 
Bear’s lodge, and lived by begging 
the leavings of anybody’s kettle. 

Instead of breaking his spirit, 
such a life made the future Small 
Man cunning, strong, and resource¬ 
ful, like a wolf pup raised among 
dogs. When he was about eleven 
or twelve years old he turned on a 
gang of young tormentors and beat 
them off with a quirt. This so an¬ 
gered the other boys that they set 
on him with clubs, and probably 
would have killed him if a warrior 
called White Wolf, who happened 
to have been one of the forty tribal 
sub-chiefs, had not kicked his assail¬ 
ants off of him and rescued him. 

White Wolf took him to the lodge 
of old Fool Bear and told the latter 
that the boy was a brave boy and 
deserved decent clothes and better 
treatment, and although the old 
man was a miser, he gave the boy 
a new skin blanket and a pair of 
moccasins, because he knew if he 
didn’t, White Wolf would shame 
him before the whole band. 

Dressed in his new clothes, the 
boy went to White Wolf’s lodge and 
sat there facing the doorway. He 
sat there all day for four days, un¬ 
til at last the chief asked him what 
he wanted. Then he said: “I want 
a war bow. A boy’s bow is too 
small for me. Give me a war bow 
and I will bring you three deer¬ 
skins.” He not only got the bow, 
but ten arrows, for White Wolf 
was generous as a chief should be. 

W ITHIN the next week 
W’hite Wolf got the three 
deerskins, the old man 
with whom the boy lived got an 
unexpected supply of meat, and the 
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boy’s stock went up all over the 
camp. The children quit calling 
him names. 

The next spring the boy saw 
White Wolf lead out a raiding party 
that was headed for the Comanche 
country. This was the boy’s chance 
to make a name for himself, and 
he made the best of it. He waited 
until dark, and then he stole Fool 
Bear’s fastest horse and set out 
after the war party, trailing them 
for four days, and being careful to 
keep strictly out of sight until they 
were far enough from camp so there 
would be little chance of his being 
sent back. On the evening of the 
fourth day he rode in among them, 
carrying the carcass of an antelope. 

He was greeted with roars of 
laughter and every sign of approval, 
for the fact that he was riding the 
miser’s favorite horse was the In¬ 
dians’ idea of a good joke. Also, 
his bravery in following them alone 
into a hostile country and his cun¬ 
ning in following their trail and 
keeping out of sight were qualities 
they appreciated. Although he was 
three or four years younger than 
the age when boys generally took 
to the warpath, he was taken as a 
full member of the party, and was 
not made to carry water and cook 
food, tasks expected of new war¬ 
riors. 

The fact that he was a Ponca by 
blood was forgotten, even before 
White Wolf began to call him “sop.” 
He was carefully instructed in 
scouting, methods of attack, and in 
the proper religious observations to 
insure success in war. Above all, 
he was told all there was to know 
about stealing horses by none other 
than White Wolf himself, who was 
an artist in that line. 

When he came back with the war 
party a couple of months later he 
was already a seasoned warrior who 
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had killed his man, counted his coup 
—struck a dead enemy—and had 
brought home six horses as his share 
of the take. He was now consid¬ 
ered White Wolf’s son, and was 
named Small Man because he had 
done a man’s deeds while still a boy. 

At this time the Cheyennes were 
theoretically divided into four 
bands, each under one of the main 
chiefs, but in reality they generally 
were divided into several more, be¬ 
cause of convenience in pasturing 
horses. When one of the head 
chiefs was not present with a band, 
one or more of the sub-chiefs were 
generally in charge: 

After the bands had broken up 
after the next fall hunt. White Wolf 
led one of them, and by good judg¬ 
ment he brought them through a 
very bad winter without losing any 
people from starvation, and even 
saving some of their horses. But 
as some of the families had lost or 
had eaten all their animals, it was 
urgently necessary that more should 
be found at once, and he sent a war 
party south to get the badly needed 
horses. Small Man went along. 

I T happened that this party en¬ 
countered a large herd of wild 
horses in the brakes along the 
Arkansas River. The Cheyennes’ 
ponies were in such poor condition 
that they couldn’t hope to capture 
any of them by the usual method 
of running them down and roping 
them. They were about to move 
on and hunt up a Kiowa village 
when Small Man spoke up. He 
suggested that they drive their 
ponies into a canyon where there 
was good grass, and then hide out 
until the wild horses joined them. 

A few days later the wild horses 
drifted into the canyon to investi¬ 
gate the intruders on their range, 
and the mouth of the canyon was 
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blocked by brush. The Indians 
kept the horses all together, riding 
in among the wild herd until they 
became used to the presence of hu¬ 
man beings. Then they broke sev¬ 
eral wild colts to ride, and using 
their tame ponies as herd leaders, 
they were soon able to drive the 
whole bunch back to camp. Small 
Man then laid a firm foundation 
for his future popularity by giving 
his share of the catch to the people 
who had lost all their animals dur¬ 
ing the winter. 

Small Man was frankly ambi¬ 
tious, and was seeking popular fa¬ 
vor as a road to advancement. He 
wanted to be a chief. For this rea¬ 
son he avoided joining one of the 
warrior fraternities. In them rank 
was given largely by seniority, and 
the novice was forced to remain in 
an obscure position for a long time. 
Small Man also knew that it was 
these societies—white men called 
them all “dog soldiers”—who en¬ 
forced camp regulation, saw that 
the tribal chiefs were obeyed, and 
punished public offenders, and that 
these acts often made them unpopu¬ 
lar—as traffic policemen are un¬ 
popular to us. 

The next year the Crows de¬ 
scended on White Wolf’s band while 
most of the young men were away 
raiding the Utes, and while they 
were beaten off, they killed a num¬ 
ber of people and stole some horses. 
White Wolf promptly “sent a pipe” 
to the Arapahoes and to two other 
Cheyenne bands, asking them to 
join in a great war party of revenge. 
The pipe was accepted in each case, 
and a huge party made up of about 
half the Cheyenne race and a 
thousand Arapahoes, moved north 
against the Crows. During this 
migration. Bull Hump, one of the 
four great chiefs of the Cheyennes, 
killed a man in a personal quarrel, 


and fled with his family to the 
Sioux. His place was offered to 
White Wolf, who refused it, and 
was finally given to a worthy war¬ 
rior named Beaver Head, who was 
not even a sub-chief, and who took 
office only on condition that White 
Wolf would lead the present expedi¬ 
tion. 

White Wolf wanted to move the 
whole band into the Crow country 
as secretly as possible so as to make 
a surprise attack, and in order to 
do this he had to keep parties of 
braves from going on independent 
raids and alarming the enemy. The 
chiefs of the dog soldiers threw a 
cordon of their men around the 
camp and any one who was caught 
trying to sneak out was whipped 
with quirts and driven back. 

T HIS smacked of tyranny, and 
White Wolf had a couple of 
near insurrections on his 
hands, although he had nothing to 
do directly with the whippings, but 
as all the experienced warriors saw 
stern measures were necessary there 
was no real trouble. But even the 
capture of a Crow village of a hun¬ 
dred lodges failed to lessen the re¬ 
sentment some of the younger men 
felt against White Wolf. 

Small Man distinguished himself 
in the attack on the Crows, and 
again in a raid against the Utes the 
following year. The year after he 
sent a pipe around the camp, and 
a number of young men smoked it, 
signifying that they were willing to 
take the warpath under his leader¬ 
ship, and thus doing him great 
honor, for at this time he was not yet 
twenty. 

By the time he was twenty-five 
he had become such a notably suc¬ 
cessful war leader that he was al¬ 
most automatically made one of the 
forty sub-chiefs. There was no vot- 
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ing. There was a general expressed 
opinion that Small Man should have 
the office at the first vacancy. He 
celebrated his elevation by a great 
feast, and later gave half his horses 
and a new lodge to White Wolf, who 
had become impoverished by his 
own generosity. This was an hon¬ 
est expression of his appreciation of 
his foster father’s kindness, but it 
made an excellent impression on the 
public, for a gesture of that kind 
was dear to the heart of the red 
man. 

Small Man began to spend more 
time talking to the keeper of the 
Medicine Arrows, the religious 
leader of the Cheyennes, to his fos¬ 
ter father, and to the other wise 
old men, learning tribal legends, the 
more intricate war maneuvers, and 
the art of oratory. He wanted to 
be a head chief, and not only a head 
chief, but a great one—“to leave a 
great name that men would remem¬ 
ber forever,” as was the Cheyenne 
expression—and he was making 
himself proficient in the business of 
leadership. He visited among the 
various bands, “playing politics,” 
for he knew no chief would go far 
unless he was strong in popular fa¬ 
vor. He did not have to kiss ba¬ 
bies, but he did go from lodge to 
lodge to see that there was meat in 
every pot. 

At last, when it came close to 
the end of old Beaver Head’s term 
of office. Small Man went to his 
lodge and sat in front of it with a 
pipe in his hands. When old Beaver 
Head came out, Small Man pre¬ 
sented him with the pipe, in token 


that he was asking a favor. Beaver 
Head took it and smoked it, in to¬ 
ken that the favor was granted. 
Not a word was spoken between 
them, but every one in the camp 
knew that Beaver Head would ap¬ 
point Small Man to succeed him as 
chief. 

No one ever brought up the fact 
that Small Man had been born a 
Ponca, or that he had once been 
ragged and starving. That was 
neither for nor against him in the 
minds of the Cheyennes. Some 
people thought he was entirely too 
forward in asking Beaver Head for 
the appointment, and they said so, 
but his popularity was great, and 
most people paid no attention to 
these grumblers. 

As long as he retained his popular¬ 
ity, Small Man knew he could be 
an effective chief, but without it he 
would be powerless. He could en¬ 
force none of his orders himself; 
custom forbade him raising his hand 
against any tribesman, whether to 
enforce obedience or to punish in¬ 
subordination. He had to depend 
entirely on public confidence and 
the good will of the “dog soldiers” 
to have his orders executed. 

He had seen many chiefs outlive 
their popularity and become de¬ 
spised men, and he knew this would 
never happen to him. For there 
was always one way a man could 
win back public esteem. He could 
ride into the ranks of the enemy 
and die a hero. Thus Small Man 
would die and leave a “good name.” 
Like a brave Indian, he had no de¬ 
sire to live to an old age. 


A New Serial, “DOGS OF THE CAPTAIN,” by one of our favorite 
authors, MAX BRAND, begins in Next Week’s Issue. 
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OFTLY falls the snow with¬ 
out. 

All is warm and snug 
within. 

And what is better than 
both of these two things—that all 
should be happy and gay, within 
and without? 

None need ask the question, why. 
Surely no reader of Street & Smith’s 
Western Story Magazine, for they’re 
the kind who never forget Christ¬ 
mas, and always make each Christ¬ 
mas merrier than the one which 
went before. 

Then, Merry Christmas, Folks, 
big and little, young and old, and 
lots and lots more of ’em! 

But do you know, would you be¬ 
lieve it, not all Folks are like us 
Western Story Magazine Folks, 
who gather here once a week at the 
“Round-up.” No, it’s hard, in some 
ways to believe, but they’re not. 

Jest listen to this: 

A couple of weeks ago a very rich 
friend of ours said to us, with a 
doleful look on his face, a doleful 
shake of his head, and a doleful tone 


to his voice, that this here Christ¬ 
mas that we’ve got with us now 
would not be a merry one, that, on 
the contrary, it would be a sad one. 

“And why?” asks we. 

Well, says this here doleful gent, 
money is mighty scarce this year, 
and how can people have a merry 
any kind of a time, if they’ve only a 
little money? The more money one 
has, the happier he’s sure to be. 

Go chase yourself four times 
around the barn and then take a 
roll, comes back we. Why, what’s 
money got to do with havin’ a good 
time, bein’ happy? Happiness is 
within us. Any fool knows that. 
Most times, money goes and gets us 
inta trouble, that’s what money does. 
But at Christmas time, it’s the good 
will, the kindness, and good wishes 
Folks give us that make us merry 
and happy, not money, nor the 
things that money can buy. 

But, would yer believe it, that 
gent couldn’t see our point. And 
we sure were sorry for him. Yes, if 
there is one thing that don’t need 
money to keep it from bein’ a grand 
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The HOLLOW TREE 



Miss Helen Rivers, who conducts this department, will see to it that you 
will be able to make friends with other readers, though thousands of miles may 
separate you. 

If you would like a friend or friends in a certain section, write Miss Rivers 
to this effect, and she will put you in touch with readers who want to correspond 
with folks in your part of the world. 

It must be understood that Miss Rivers will undertake to exchange letters only 
between men and men, boys and boys, women and women, girls and girls. Letters 
will be forwarded direct when correspondents so wish; otherwise they will be 
answered here. Be sure to inclose forwarding postage when sending letters through 
The Hollow Tree. 

Address: Helen Rivers, care The Hollow Tree, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


H appy new years 

Some of you folks will 
be starting the New 
Year on the trail and 
some of you folks have 
trekked to the old stomping grounds 
and old home range for the begin¬ 
ning of the New Year. But wher¬ 
ever you are, folks, let this be the 
start of the happiest year ever. 
“Sombrero Butte Miss” is back to 
her old home range in the Copper 
Creek, Bedrock country of southern 
Arizona for the start of the New 
Year. 

Dear Miss Rivers: 

Happy New Year, everybody! I am 
back to the old home range for the be¬ 
ginning of this bright New Year, and I am 
wondering just how many of you folks are 
as lucky as I am at the start of 1932. 


Yes, my home range is in southern Araona, 
in the Sombrero Butte, Copper Creek, Bed¬ 
rock country of good old Arizona. But 
I've traveled a bit in my eighteen years, 
and next to the home range I like the 
trail. But the old home range has many 
things that hold me. Chief among them 
is my little Bess, the best cow pony going. 

Bess is an educated mare. I have had 
her since she was ten months old, and have 
trained her so that now she does thirty-five 
tricks. I have snaps of her doing most of 
her tricks. And that reminds me that 1 
have been reading all the talk on horse 
breaking and training, and I say that kind¬ 
ness is the only way to earn the love of 
any animal. 1 didn’t break Bess by means 
of a whip and cruel bit, but by kindness, 
praise, and sugar. And now she does any¬ 
thing I want, but won’t do anything for 
any one else. And no one can catch her 
from the corral but me. She’ll run every¬ 
body out. Yes, I think she’s as smart as 
they come. 

A circus was in town one day, and I had 
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her perform for them. They wanted to 
buy her, but I wouldn’t sell Bess for all 
the money going. Bess is a dark dun with 
white face and three white socks and black 
mane and tail. You can just bet that she 
is always well brushed and shiny. And, 
of course, I can do most any stunt on a 
horse. I have helped drive cattle and stop 
a couple of stampedes. Bess is an A-l cow 
pony. 

And now, before I say adios, I want to 
ask if there are some rangers’ daughters 
who will write to me. I have been up in 
the Yosemite National Park and in the 
Redwoods, too. and am much interested 
in the life of)the forest rangers. I saw a 
forest fire raging in Yosemite, east of the 
park, and sure do admire those fire fighters. 

Sombrero Butte Miss. 

Care of The Tree. 

Here is an old-time ranger, folks. 

Dear Miss Rivers: 

Here comes a Georgian who has traveled 
a good deal. I have been in twenty-eight 
States, Canada, and old Mexico. When I 
was seventeen I hoboed twenty thousand 
miles and saw most of the good old States, 
you bet. 1 have been in the forest-ranger 
service in the Northwest. It sure is a 
wonderful country up there in the moun¬ 
tains. I would like to hear from rangers, 
cowboys, and ranchers. I have worked on 
a ranch four years, and sure do like it, 
for 1 was raised in the farm country down 
here in Dixie land. So some of you pals 
please answer, and I will swap yams with 
you. A. L. Rogers. 

4007 Third Avenue, 

Rookmart, Georgia. 

Who will be this old-timer’s pard? 

Dear Miss Rivers: 

1 am coming to the old Holla because I 
would like to get in touch with some old- 
timer who is a prospector or miner and 
who is also an old-time fiddler. This may 
seem a strange request, but I am hoping 
to find such a combination as prospector- 
fiddler through the old Tree. I am an old- 
time guitar accompanist, and it would give 
me great pleasure to get in touch with 
some old-time fiddler who loves music as 
much as I do and who would like to take 
on a pard who would stick like a brother. 
I am all alone now, and I want to locate 
somewhere in .Arizona or Nevada or some¬ 


where in that southwestern section of the 
country. I am sixty-four years old, but do 
not feel that old. I love the outdoors, and 
I am a lover of fishing and all outdoor 
sports. If you-all can help me out in this, 
you’ll sure make a friend for life. 

George E. Jackson. 

24 South Wittenberg Avenue, 

Springfield, Ohio. 



Wear your friend-maker badges, 
folks, and extend your hand to every 
one in every land .and wish them a 
Happy New Year. “Sombrero Butte 
Miss” cries out the old New Year 
greeting to you-all, too. 

Twenty-five cents in coin or stamps 
sent to The Hollow Tree Department, 
Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, will bring 
you either the pin style or the button 
for the coat lapel. In ordering, be 
sure to state which you wish. 


Ranch hombres, please take notice. 

Dear Miss Rivers: 

I wonder if some honest-to-goodness 
cowboy, who really lives on an honest-to- 
goodness ranch, where there are honest- 
to-goodness cattle and horses, would care to 
write to a city hombre whose life ambition 
is to go West and see the country on 
horseback? I have lived in the city all my 
life, but my heart has always been out 
West. I have traveled as much as one 
hundred and twenty miles to go horseback 
riding on horses with real Western saddles. 
So I sure do hope that this little plea 
reaches some cowboy who will tell me what 
life on a Western ranch is like. I love to 
hunt and camp. I’ll tell more, about my¬ 
self to any one interested. 

Joseph Ponti, Jr. 

Care of Wildwood Sportsman Club, 

2312 Cullum Ayenue, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

You-all will want to hear more 
about the great Yellowstone country. 

Dear Miss Rivers: 

1 have been through the Yellowstone 
country twice, and maybe a little more in- 
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formation, added to what I have already 
read in the old Holla, will be useful to 
some of the trail trekkers. Some folks 
might do as some friends of mine did— 
prepare to start the trek the last of May 
or the first of June. 

Yellowstone Park opens the 20th day of 
June and closes the 20th day of Septem¬ 
ber; so you-all can see that there are only 
three months in the year that one can see 
this scenic land, owing to climatic condi¬ 
tions. It frosts every night in the year in 
the Yellowstone Canyon, and sometimes it 
freezes ice as thick as a window light. It 
did this on the 18th of August when I was 
there. 

There are three entrances to the park— 
Cody, Wyoming; Gardiner, Montana; and 
West Yellowstone. There is a ranger at 
each entrance. If you go in with your own 
car and have any guns with you, the 
ranger seals them. And the ranger where 
you go out will unseal them. If you drive 
your own car in, you will have to pay 
seven and a half dollars, regardless of how 
many are in the car. You can stay in 
the Yellowstone as long as you please, but 
you must be sure to take food for camp¬ 
ing, as you cannot buy things at any place 
except at Mammoth. There are four 
camps in Yellowstone, and, if you do not 
have your own car, you can arrange to 
go the camp route if you wish. 

I will be very glad to answer any ques¬ 
tions any one wishes to ask about the Yel¬ 
lowstone trail. Rosa H. Rogers. 

Woodward, Oklahoma. 

From good old Oklahoma come 
these little pen pals. 

“We are two lonely pals who live 
in Osage County, among the Indians 
of Oklahoma. We would be very 
glad to correspond with Pen Pals 
from Arizona and Wyoming. We 
are both sixteen.” Colleen Tucker 
and Mary Kays live in Fairfax, 
Oklahoma. 

Here is your chance to speak up, 
you Lone Star State folks. 

“A girl from Chicago would like 
to correspond with folks living in 
the Lone Star State, preferably close 
to the old Rio Grande and in the 


Big Bend country; the scenic parts 
of Texas. I have always wanted to 
see Texas, but have never had the 
opportunity, so I would like just 
lots of information about the Long¬ 
horn State. So, folks of the Tree, 
don’t disappoint me. Here’s hoping 
to hear from you-all,” says Mary of 
Chicago. Address Mary, in Care of 
The Tree. 

Sure enough, here is a Texas miss 
—yep, two of them. 

“We are two lonesome girls, eight¬ 
een and twenty, who live on a large 
stock and dairy ranch. We want 
letters from every place in the world, 
especially Hawaii and South Amer¬ 
ica. Come on, Pen Pals, send us a 
snapshot, and we will send you one 
in return.” Thelma and “Tommy” 
Hodges live on Crescent Oak Farm, 
Route 1, Frisco, Texas. 

And here is just a would-be cow¬ 
boy. 

“I am a boy of seventeen who 
would like for you-all to get me in 
touch with a real cowboy from down 
Arizona way, because some day I 
am going to take a trip there and 
I would like to have a real pal in 
that country when I get there. Since 
I was a child of ten, I have always 
wanted to be a cowboy and I still 
want to be a hand on a ranch. So 
do your best for me, folks.” Joseph 
Vizzini lives at 121G Bourbon Street, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Here is an old-time wrangler, 
folks. 

“I am nineteen years of age, a 
great lover of all kinds of sports, and 
I’d like to have some one take the 
trouble to write to me,” said Lydia 
Jackson. Her address is 214 Avenue 
A, Inwood, Long Island, New York. 
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WHERE TO GO and 
How to GET THERE 





We aim in this department to give practical help to readers. The service offered 
includes accurate information about the West, its ranches, mines, homestead lands, 
mountains and plains, as well as the facts about any features of Western life. We 
will tell you also how to reach the particular place in which you are interested. Don't 
hesitate to write to us, for we are always glad to assist you to the best of our ability. 

Address all communications to John North, care of Street & Smith’s Western 
Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


S OME time ago Edward 
A. L., one of our Arizona 
readers, confessed in this 
department that, although 
he is a miner, with an hon- 
est-to-goodness gold placer mine of 
his own, he gets the biggest kick 
out of trying to chase down reports 
of lost mines and buried treasure. 
This Westerner invited readers of 
this magazine who had stories to 
tell on this subject to get in touch 
with him. Many responded, and 


here comes another interesting yarn 
from W. G. T. of Oregon. 

“At the close of the Piute Indian 
War in the fall of 1868, Mr. North,” 
writes this Oregonean, “two hun¬ 
dred troops went from Camp Har¬ 
ney in eastern Oregon to Fort Boise 
in Idaho. Their camp equipment 
was carried on pack horses. They 
were, therefore, independent of roads 
and so took the nearest route be¬ 
tween the two points. 

“On the first day’s march they 
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crossed a spur of the Stein Moun¬ 
tains and, unable to find water for 
camp use, made a dry camp in a 
big sage flat, now known as Bar¬ 
ren Valley. The next day they 
went to the Owyhee River as the 
nearest place where they were sure 
of getting water. They traveled on 
the west side of a juniper-covered 
mountain, and went down a chalky 
hillside to the river, and camped 
where there were two big juniper 
trees. 

“A day or two 
later they crossed 
the Snake River 
at Keeney’s 
Ferry. When 
crossing the ferry 
they exhibited 
rich specimens of 
gold quartz. 

Nearly every sol¬ 
dier in the com¬ 
mand had a spec¬ 
imen, and one of¬ 
ficer displayed a 
specimen as big as 
a hen’s egg that 
looked to be fully 
half gold. 

The officer in 
command told 
Keeney, the owner of the ferry, that 
the quartz was found on the upland 
just before going down onto the 
Owyhee River or on the ridge be¬ 
tween the river and Dry Creek, the 
next stream north. Keeney made 
two trips in search of the lode, and 
on the second trip found the zigzag 
trail down the chalky hillside made 
by the two hundred horses traveling 
in single file and the juniper trees, 
but did not find any quartz. Peter 
Keeney, son of the ferry owner, 
spent several summers searching for 
the lost lode. 

“I am personally acquainted with 
several men, all old miners and reli¬ 


able, who saw the quartz exhibited 
by the soldiers and could not be mis¬ 
taken as to its character. No 
mines were worked in that region 
at that time and none is worked 
to-day. I have been over nearly all 
of the route supposed to have been 
traveled by the soldiers without 
finding anything, but somewhere in 
that region is a fabulously rich gold 
mine.” 

We’ll say that is a mighty in¬ 
triguing letter, 
and one calcu¬ 
lated to make 
most any pros¬ 
pector take to the 
trail. And here 
is an epistle from 
Mike T., of Seat¬ 
tle, Washington, 
which also intro¬ 
duces an interest¬ 
ing topic. 

“Some time 
ago, Mr. North, I 
was out in the 
Arapahoe Glacier 
region, some 
thirty miles 
northwest of 
Denver. And, be¬ 
lieve it or not, I 
saw some red snow! Have you any 
explanation for such a phenomenon? 
If so, I’d surely like to hear it ” 

We discover, by doing a little re¬ 
search on this subject, that scien¬ 
tists have an explanation of the phe¬ 
nomenon of red snow in the Arapa¬ 
hoe Glacier region, where, by the 
way, are found the three most 
southerly living rivers of ice on the 
North American continent, true gla¬ 
ciers in every respect. The red 
snow is explained by the presence 
of a minute plant or algae that 
thrives just beneath the top crust 
of ice and gives a red tinge to large 
areas of the glaciers. It turns foot- 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


ALBERTA, CANADA 

Alberta, one of the prairie prov- 
ences, is a section of Canada in 
which we Westerners are greatly 
interested. And here is a reader 
who is volunteering information. 
“Should any of your readers want 
firsthand facts about Alberta,” 
writes Frank G. T., “of a nature 
not supplied in government pam¬ 
phlets, I shall be only too glad to 
answer inquiries. I am in a posi¬ 
tion, through traveling, to know of 
opportunities.” Address all letters 
to Frank G. T., of Alberta, in care 
of John North. 
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prints blood-red and sends forth the 
scent of watermelon. 

All of which makes us exclaim 
that the world is surely full of won¬ 
ders. And it is about some of these 
wonders, in the form of cities and 
scenery, that Dick S., of Chicago, 
Illinois, is making inquiries. “I ex¬ 
pect to be in the city of Longview, 
Washington, some time soon, Mr. 
North, on business. As I plan to 
motor out and take my wife along, 
and as neither of us has ever been 
in that part of the United States 
before, we’d like you to recommend 
a trip that would give us a fairly 
comprehensive idea of the North¬ 
west and perhaps take us up into 
Canada.”' 

Nothing could give us more 
pleasure, except, perhaps, to take 
the trip ourselves! But we shall try 
to be truly unselfish about the mat¬ 
ter and tell Dick just what we’d do 
were we in his shoes. 

The trip we’d suggest takes the 
motorist north from Longview, 
through the cities of Tacoma, Seat¬ 
tle, and Everett, with the famous 
Monte Cristo district, like a bit of 
Switzerland, in its back yard; then 
through Bellingham and across the 
international border to Vancouver, 
British Columbia. After a trip to 
Grouse Mountain or the Harrison 
Hot Springs, a ferry will take Dick 
to Vancouver Island, one vast play¬ 
ground, commanded by the Old 
World city of Victoria. The Mala- 
hat Drive, the Buchart Gardens, 
Capilano Canyon, and Strathcona 
National Park are but a few beau¬ 
ties of this fairyland. 

Dick may return to the United 
States by way of Bellingham, among 
the historic San Juan Islands, or by 
way of Port Angeles on the Olym¬ 
pic Peninsula. Here he may take 
the little forest and lake roads which 
go wandering on to Lake Crescent, 


an emerald jewel in a mountain set¬ 
ting, and come at last to the ocean 
at the quaint little Indian village 
of La Push. Or he may take the 
Olympic Highway south along 
Hoods Canal, which was once 
thought to be the fabled northwest 
passage, traversing a national for¬ 
est through which he will get 
glimpses of Mount Baker and 
Mount Ranier. 

Dick can rejoin the Pacific High¬ 
way at Olympia, the State capital, 
or he can turn west again on a 
paved highway and come to the 
ocean at Gray’s Harbor. 

Another trip which Dick should 
not fail to take is that along the 
Columbia River Highway, formerly 
reached by ferry across the river, 
but now accessible via the gigantic 
Columbia River Longview Bridge. 
This highway, is one of the most 
beautiful of Western motor trails. 

And speaking of motor trails re¬ 
minds us that we have a letter here 
from a British subject, asking for 
some information along this line. 

“Being tired of London,” writes 
Stanley W. S., of London, England, 
“a friend and I are contemplating a 
trip to Canada. We would, there¬ 
fore, like to hear from any of your 
readers, Mr. North, who could give 
us any information on the cost and 
conditions of an auto trip across 
Canada, say from Montreal to Van¬ 
couver. in, of course, the summer 
months. 

“Not so long ago I made such a 
trip pretty well across Australia, by 
bike and train, and greatly enjoyed 
the expedition.” 

We hope that many of our read¬ 
ers who have made such a trip 
through Canada will write to this 
Londoner. Address your letters to 
Stanley W. S., of London, in care of 
John North, and they will be for¬ 
warded promptly. 
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GUNS and GUNNERS 

By CHARLES E. CHAPEL 

Lieutenant, U. S. Marine Corps 



The foremost authorities on ballistics and the principal firearms manu¬ 
facturers are cooperating to make this department a success. We shall 
be glad to answer your questions regarding firearms of any make or age. 
Address your letters to Lieutenant Charles E. Chapel, care of Street A 
Smith’s Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


f—B ^HE arsenal at Harper’s 
Ferry continued to make 
Hall guns until 1840; its 
M products were sent to the 
Black Hawk and Sem¬ 
inole Wars; a few of these arms 
were used in the Mexican War, and 
some were even found on the bat¬ 
tlefields of the Civil War. Old rec¬ 
ords show that it cost the United 
States about twenty-two dollars to 
make one gun; private contractors 
managed to make a profit and still 
sell each gun for eighteen dollars, 
equipped with bayonet, flint, wiper, 
screw driver, and bullet mold. Evi¬ 
dently private enterprise avoided 
overhead by reducing the number 
of inspections and reports usually 
required in government arsenals. 


The “,J. H. Hall, U. S. 1838” rifle 
had a total length of about 54 
inches, a barrel length of about 33 
inches, and a caliber without grooves 
of .50. Without the bayonet, the 
weight was about eleven pounds. 
Spherical bullets, weighing one half 
ounce, were pressed into the breech 
after the powder charge had been 
inserted; for a wad, the soldier used 
the paper in which the powder was 
wrapped. To prevent the bullet 
from being mutilated by the remov¬ 
able breechblock, the rear of the 
bore was made funnel-shaped. 

Probably lack of confidence in 
this arm caused it to be made with 
a smooth bore for a distance of one 
inch from the muzzle; this would 
undoubtedly facilitate muzzle load- 
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ing if the breech action failed, but it 
served no other purpose. Another 
oddity was a space provided at the 
rear of the barrel for the accumula¬ 
tion of powder residue; this permit¬ 
ted so much gas leakage and result¬ 
ant loss of bullet velocity that other 
inventors were encouraged to design 
a gun which would have the good 
qualities of the Hall without its bad 
features. 

Next week we shall continue to 
trace the development of the rifle, 
and shall tell you about the Sharps 
Rifle, which was so accurate that its 
possessors in the Civil War were 
called “Sharpshooters,” and thus 
gave birth to a new word in our 
vocabulary. Believe it or not! 

Loading your own ammunition is 
not dangerous if you are careful. 

Mr. Tom T. Dennis, Eagle Pass, 
Texas.—Your question about hand 
loading ammuni tion will interest our 
more experienced readers. The 
Ideal Manufacturing Co., which is 
now part of the Lyman Gun Sight 
Corp., claimed that in their thirty- 
five years of business they were 
never defendants in a suit for dam¬ 
ages caused by accidents involving 
their equipment, and said: “We 
know of nc accident in reloading 
which was not due to criminal care¬ 
lessness.” 

A few safety precautions in re¬ 
loading are: Never expose gunpow¬ 
der to a flame. Don’t increase the 
powder load beyond the indicated 
limit. Never strike the primer a 
sharp, heavy blow; be careful in 
using tools around cartridges. 

We are glad to publish names of 
those who wish to hear from other 
shooters. 

Miss Opal Gammel, of Iowa, 
writes that she would like to go on 
a hunting trip this winter with other 


Western Story readers. You may 
write to her, care of “Guns and Gun¬ 
ners,” and we shall forward your 
letters. 

Bullets are seldom made of pure 
lead. 

Mr. O. R. Dowason, Tulia, Texas. 
—Revolver bullets are usually made 
of one part tin to twenty parts lead; 
they are never made of pure lead, 
or of any soft alloy, since the ex¬ 
pansion of such bullets when they 
passed through the interval between 
the revolver cylinder and the bar¬ 
rel might hold up the normal action 
of powder gases and tear the re¬ 
volver to pieces. Bullets for auto¬ 
matic pistols are made even harder 
than those for revolvers; a mixture 
of one part tin to fifteen parts lead 
is required to prevent marring* the 
magazine. 

Pistol safety rules are simple. 

Mr. D. J. Hamlin, Enaenada, 
Mexico.—Safety rules are few but 
important. Never point your pis¬ 
tol at a person unless you intend 
to shoot him. Always assume that 
any firearm is loaded unless you 
have discovered differently from in¬ 
spection. Never load, cock, or play 
with the trigger of a firearm any¬ 
where except at the firing line. Keep 
the muzzle pointing upward when 
the pistol is not in the holster. 

Lay down a pistol before turning 
to talk with any one. In case of 
misfire, open the pistol only after 
you have kept the barrel pointed 
upward in the direction of the tar¬ 
get for at least thirty seconds. Be¬ 
fore leaving the firing line, unload 
both the chamber and the magazine, 
if your pistol is an automatic, and 
empty the cylinder if it is a re¬ 
volver. 
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This d«»«rtnMitt, »n<!mtad In duelled. I. Street & S«ttfc'e Welter* Stery 
Megailne end Beteetlve Stery Haoailne, thus divine “dew deubto wnrl*. ta bSW»J 
free of charge to our reader*. It* purpose Is to aid them !■ getting In tooth with 
parsons of whom they have lest track. ... . . 

While It will bo better to use your name In the notlee, we will print your request 
“blind” If you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must of course, give us your right nemo and addree* aethaf 
we can forward promptly any letter* that may coma for you. We resarva the right te reject any netle« that seem* to 
us unsuitable. Because “copy” for a magazine must go to the printer long In advance of publication, dewt expect te 

see your notice till a considerable time after yeu send It. . . „ . .._ 

If It ean be avoided, please do not send a “General Delivery*' pest-offioe address, far experience ha* preved that these 

r sons who ere not specific as to addross often have mall that we send them returned te ne marked “net found. It would 

well, also, to notify us of any ehange in your address. . . .. _ . _ 

Now, reader*, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, an yen would like to be helped If ye* turn ti • 
similar position. _ — ,, 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter er telegram, asking for money “te get heme, 
•* cetera, until yeu are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram er letter 1* the person yoo are seeking. 

. . - • - * Smith’s Western Story Magazine, 7» Seven* 


Address all your communications to Missing Department, Street 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


CROSS, SERGEANT CHARLES VIRGIL.-Formerly sta¬ 
tioned at Fort McPherson, Georgia, with the Twenty-second 
Infantry. Company K. would like to hear from him or 
from any one knowing his present address. Chioo M. Pyer. 
Box 469. San Benito, Texas. 

DICK, LEO.-— Formerly of New Fields, New Hampshire. 
Left home six years ago, and has not been heard from 
since. Mother, brothers, and sisters are anxious for news. 
Will any one haying information about him kindly write 
to Miss Anna Caron. Box 10. Hales Hill Road. Swansea. 
Massachusetts. 

SHERMAN, PAUL.—Beltcred to be in Maryland. Fite 
feet seven inches tall, and weighs one hundred and thirty- 
five pounds. His present address will be thankfully re¬ 
ceived by P. L., care of this magazine. 

SNYDER, FRED. —Last, beard from early in 1931, when 
he was driving a truck for the A. & P. Company from the 
Toledo, Ohio, warehouse to near-by cities. Any word from 
or about him will be welcomed by J. A. M.. care of this 
magazine. 

REBBAN, ARTHUR.—Was boarding et 98 Broadway. 
Rochester, New York, in 1924. Iron worker. Information 
appreciated by Cbico M. Pyer, Boi 469. San Benito. Texas. 


KEE8, BERT.-^My father. Was in Chicago, Illinois, 
about twelve years ago. Forty-five years old. Six feet tall 
Any information appreciated by Leo Rees, 159 Bast King 
Street, Winona, Minnesota. 

8TRUDER, LEO. —Generally works ip meat markets or 
sausage factories. Was in Orinville. California, in 1929. 
and may still be in California. Any word concerning him 
will be deeply appreciated by A. Struder. Lake Linden, 
Michigan. 

MALONE, C. H.— Formerly a Jailor on the V. 8- S. 
"Louisiana.” Was in Norfolk, Virginia, in 1913. His 
friends called him "Bed” Malone. Information welcomed 
by his old pal, Georgia Reese, care of this magazine. 

ZACHARDA, FRANK and K AT H RENA.—Were taken 

away by their mother about twenty years ago. The hoy 
would now be about twenty-five years old; the girl, twenty. 
Their father is very sick, and would like to hear from 
them. Any help in locating them will be very grate¬ 
fully received. Please write to Bose Zacharda, 1114 Fac¬ 
tory Street, Owosso, Michigan. 

SANDERS, LEE. —Last heard from in Clinton, Iowa, in 
.January, 1924. He is twenty-five years old, six feet two 
inches tall, has brown hair, blue eyes, and dark complexion. 
Information wanted by his sister, Mrs. Ruby Sanders 
Mitchell, 248 Third Street. N. W.. Washington, D. C. 

SANDERS, THOMAS or PAUL.— Twenty-seven years old. 
Five feet nine inches tall. Brown hair, light complexion, 
and blue eyes. Last heard of in Chicago, Illinois, in 

June, 1926. Discharged from the marines. Will any one 
knowing his whereabouts kindly write to his sister, Mrs. 
Ruby Sanders Mitchell, 248 Third Street, N. W.. Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

COX, ARTHUR A.*— When last heard of he was employed 
on board the S. S. "Dorothy Alexander,” docking at 

Pier 16, San Francisoo, California. He Is five feet six 
inches tall, has light-brown curly hair and faLr complex¬ 
ion. Please send any information regarding him to his sis¬ 
ter. Hattie Cox, 4108 Katbland Avenue, Baltimore. Mary¬ 
land. 

HENDRICKS. ANN MARIA.— Born in Campbell County, 
Virginia, December 16, 1903. Was adopted in 1905 by a 
family named Price or Brice, living In Lynchburg, Virginia. 
Any word as to her present whereabouts will be welcomed by 
Georgia E. Hendricks. 1629 1-3 Main Street. Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 

WEBSTER. GEORGE. —An ex-soldier, believed to be suf¬ 
fering from shell shock or loss of memory. He is forty years 
old, five feet seven inches tall, weighs one hundred and 
sixty-five pounds, has black hair, heavy black eyebrows, 
brown eyes, dark complexion, large nose, and a long scar on 
left jawbone. Upper front tooth missing. News of any kind 
regarding him will be thankfully received by hia wife, Mrs. 
George Webster, Box 321, Panhandle, Texas. 


WALLING. LAURENCE.— Lived at 39 Chicago Avenue, 
Columbus, Ohio, three years ago. Hi* present sddress wUJ 
be appreciated by Florence M. Miller, tt. B. 2. Box M. 
Quinn'. Ohio. 

VAN DYKE.— Flease write to your friend, Robert *. 
Anderson, 8712 Fischer Avenue, Detroit. Michigan. 

WHITE, NANNIE.—Part Cherokee Indian. Sister ef 
the late James White. Last seen in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
in 1884. A niece would be pleased to hear from her, er 
any One knowing her whereabouts. Address My*. Sarah 
Smith. Route 1, Box SO, Rosebud. Arkansas. 


JONES or RAYNOR, ALLAN G.— Formerly Uved and 

worked in Los Angeles, California, If he, or any one 
knowing him, should see this notice, please communicate with 
H. T., Box 2236, Station A. Portland, Oregan. 

MeCLINTOCK. ROLAND R.— Forte year* old. Last 
heard from in 1919, when he wrote his sister, whom b* 

thought lived in Powell. Texas, that be was coning te visit 
her. She had moved and did not, receive bis letter In 

time to advise him. Will any erne knowing his present 

whereabouts kindly write to Mrs. Nell T. Adams. Route 1, 
care of G. F. Fowler. Redding, California. 

HANEY.— I was born in Omaha, Nebraska, Xty S, 1194. 
and lived in Bellevue. Nebraska, until I was sixteen years 
old. I then want back to Omaha, and enlisted in the 

army. Among my relatives I know of two angles and one 
aunt- Should very much like te get In touch with them, 
or other persons related to me. Pleaae address Herbert W. 
Haney, T46 Third Avenue, Columbus. Georgia. 


BARKER. LIONEL GLEN.— Last heard of In_ 

Indiana, in the spring of 1920. He was five feet nine 
inches tall, and weighed about one hundred and sixty 
pounds when he left Hi* parenta formerly livsd St 1795 
South Buckeye Street, Kokomo, Indiana. His wife. Mary, 
and hie father are dead. His mother is In poor health, and 
Is anxious for any word regarding her son. Please address 
any information to his brother, Paul Robert Barker, 436 
Thornton Street, Newport, Kentucky. 

SOHUTT, ELIZABETH, or HORTON, BETTY^Pormerly 

of Waver ly, New York. Last heard of is Rochester. New 
York. Believed to be married to dentist or doctor e# that 
city. Ken Hiff would like to hear from her. Please write 
to P. G. H-. Presidio of San Francisco. San Francisco, 
California. 


8WARTHOUT. ARTHUR.—Originally came from Wa*srty, 

New York. Later lived in Montour Fall*. eM Elmira 
Heights, New York. Believed to be attending some theological 
school in California at present. An old friend would like to 
hear from him. Please address any Information to P. G. BL. 
Presidio of San FrancisOo. San FraOciaco, California. 


HAMIL, KAY or KATHERINE.—Of Carmal-by-the-Saa, 
California. Formerly employed at the Bomy Lone Che* 
there. Any word regarding her present whereabouts will 
be welcomed by P. G. H., Presidio of San Freneisoe, 
San Francisoo, California. 


NOTICE.—Early In 1888 I was planed to tha Indianapolis 
Orphan Asylum, Indianapolis. Indiana, by persons of whom 
there is no record. In May of the same year I wag adopted. 
I was then thought to be about four month a old. I have 
blue eyes, blond hair and fair complexion, will welcome any 
Information that will throw Ugh* cm the circumstances of 
my birth, or the identity of my parents. Please sddress 
Mrs. Hazel B. Stegsll. 3923 West Seventh Street, Fort 
Worth. Texas. 


PILLAR, LEO G^— Everything la forgiven, please write 
to Hilda, care of this magazine. 

COLLET, FRANK.—-About fertr-four peeve eld. left 
Polnte a la Garde, Bora County. Province of Quebec, Can¬ 
ada. in 1904 or 1991, for Tupper Lake" New York, together 
with hi* brother. Guss. He is later thought to have Joined 
bis brother Jim, who used to watch a bridge to Brooklyn. 
New York. Any news of him will be thankfully received by 
his old school ahum, William EL Garroll, AthoiriUe, New 
Brunswick, Canada. 

REDDING.—The son of Edward and Margaret Bedding, 
born in New York State, and placed to a bmp* when a 
year and a half old, would appreciate information regarding 
his parents or other relative*. Please addrese E. M. XL. 
care of this magazine. 
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MORSE, MADGE or THELMA.—Last hart of to Bar- 
creek, Montana. Ida and Mary are married. Please write 
to Irene Letcher, Box 842, Great Falla, Montana. 


JOHNSON, MRS. LUETTA. nee HACKER. — Twenty year* 
old. Any Information regarding her whereabout* win be 
gratefully received by Lewis Hacker, Philomath, Oregon. 


PHILLIPS, WILLIAM J.— Mining for twenty year*. La*t 
heard of when he left Custer, Sooth Dakota. Information con¬ 
cerning him will be deeply appreciated by Flore nee Marie, 
care of this magazine. 

WELBORN. MRS. CECIL— Left Megargel. Thxas. to 
1826, to go to Muleshoe or CTovis, New Mexico. Will wel¬ 
come any information that may help me get in touch with 
her. Mrs. S. L. Chaurin, Route 2, Box 130, Beaumont, 
Texas. 

MILTON, LENORA and ELMO.— Formerly of Clinton. 
Missouri. Later moved to Oklahoma. Any one knowing 
their address please communicate with Terminal Auto Camp, 
1503 Kingsway, Vancouver, British Columbia. Canada. 

ERICSON, HENRY. FRANZ, and ALBERT.— Born April 
20. 1909. May 18. 1912, and August 19. 1914, respectively. 
Their father was August Ericeon who died September 16. 
1917. In October. 1920, the boys were taken from their 
mother by a Juvenile Court at Salt Lake City. Utah. Any 
one knowing anything about these boys will confer a great 
blessing on a mnely mother by writing to Mrs. Matilde 
Ericson, 1032 East Forty-fifth Street, Los Angeles, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

EMMA. —Ten knew me in Apopka, Florida, In 1905. I 
have never forgotten you. If you see this, please write me 
about yourself. Address D. S. B., care of this magazine. 

MOORE, WALLACE. —A plasterer by trade. About fifty 
years old. six feet tall, dark wavy hair. Last seen In 
Pueblo. California, In June, 1915. Please write te your 
slater, Gladys, care of this magazine. 

O’BRIAN, BETTY. —Please write to your old pal Midge, 
from the Little Flower School, Spokane, Washington. Ad¬ 
dress Mrs. George Ridley, 2531 1-2 South Tacoma Avenue. 
Tacoma, Washington. 

RATH. FRANK. —Born January 23. 1992, at New Cu- 
tle. Washington. In November, 1902, we were all placed in 
the Washington Children’s Home Society, in Seattle, Wash¬ 
ington. Either in December. 1902, or January. 1903, a Mr. 
and Mrs. F. Bath, of Tacoma, Washington, adopted Frank. 
Any word regarding his present whereabouts will be deeply 
appreciated by his sister, Mrs. Lillie M. Nelaea, 3213 Ever¬ 
ett Avenue, Everett, Washington. 

FOX, WALTER. —We were pals in Pennsylvania many 
years ago. Would like to hear from you again. Please 
write to Dot, care of this magazine. 

SONN. ALICE.—A native of Eheood, Indiana, where her 
people still live. She married George Sonn, a singer, and 
both joined Sparks Circus, playing at one time in Canton, 
Ohio. Mrs. Bonn is a relative of mine, and I should like 
to get in touch with her. Kindly address any information to 
Thomas Reese. Box 540, Massillon, Ohio. 

DAVIDSON. BERT and JENNIE, nee LINDSAY.—Moved 

from Crawford County, Pennsylvania, to Bock Rapids. Iowa, 
some forty-odd years ago. Would welcome any word from 
them. If still living, or from any ef their desoendanta. Ad¬ 
dress W. E. Bromley, 416 West Houston Street, Garrett. 

Indiana 

RIDLEY, HARRY.—Pa la dead. Mary and Dan are fine. 
Please write to your stepbrother, George Ridley, 25311-2 
South Tacoma Avenue, Tacoma, Washington. 


HUD80N. HAZEL —Adopted under the name of Alice 
Nolan, and might be using this at present. She was last 
heard of in Detroit. Michigan. Will she, or any one know¬ 
ing her, kindly get in touch with her brother, Maynerd H. 
Hudson, R. F. D. 1. Owosso, Michigan. 

CRUZ, RODRIGUEZ and ELISANDRO.—Will any mem¬ 
bers of these families kindly communicate with me? I am 
the daughter of Jose Cruz, and after the death of my parents 
was placed in an orphanage in Monterey County, California. 
My godmother’s name was Nicolosa Elisandra. I have lost 
track of all my relatives, and would be glad of any assist¬ 
ance in locating them. Please address Mrs. Rameau Cruz 
Prink, Route 6. Box 6, London, Ohio. 

LEACH, WILLIE. —Left Huntsville, Alabama, In the 
■pring of 1927. Last heard from in Knoxville, Tennessee, In 
1928. Please write to your old paL I am still in the 
army. Address A. D. Rector, Fort Barrancas, Florida. 

DURRETT. LINWOOD WILLI8.— Last heard from In 
August, 1928, when he was in New Mexico, en route te 
California, where he had previously lived for several years. 
Will any one having information about him kindly write to 
his sister, Mrs. Emma H. Hutchison, 420 North Main 
Street, Slater. Missouri. 

HARPER, MRS. JENNIE, nee APPERSON.— Last heard 
from in Sacramento, California. Her present address is 
wanted by Ted Y., care of this magazine. 


LINDELL, MARTIN J. —Born In Kalmar, Sweden, and 
Is not believed to have any relatives In this country. He 
was last heard from seven years sgo, in Chicago. Illinois. 
He is about five feet ten Inches tall, with light hair and 
blue eyes. It Is imperative that I communicate with him 
regarding his daughter. Will any one knowing anythinr 
about him kindly write to his wife, Ruth Lindell. 2727 
Edmondson Avenue. Baltimore, Maryland. 


MEADOWS. ETHEL and GWIN, GEORGE.—Please 
write to Mrs. Charles Lee, Grand Canyon, Arizona. 


TAYLOR, WARN IE.—Wife of Bill Taylor. Left Rector. 
Arkansas, in 1995 or 1906. They had throe daughters. Ada, 
Minnie, and Ivy, the last of whom is about thirty-one years 
old. Information greatly appreciated by Mrs. Charles Lee, 
Grand Canyon. Arizona 


BUTTRY, 
Charles Lee, 


JOHN.—My cousin. Please write te Mrs. 
Grand Canyon, Arizona. 


SMITH, HAZEL —Of Rector, Arkansas. Please write te 
your old school friend. Mrs. Charles Lee. Grand Canyon, 
Arizona. 


FERftEL EVELYN.—Of Saginaw, Michigan. Lest your 
address. Please get In touch with me. Mrs. Charles Lee, 
Grand Canyon, Arizona. 


RAPES. FRANK and ELLA.—My son and daughter, 

who would now be about twenty-three and nineteen years 

old, respectively. They were last beard of in Los Angeles, 
California, fourteen years ago. Frank had fair hair and 

bine eyes. Ella hsd a alight cast in one eye, and wore 

glasses when s child. Any help In tracing my children 
will be deeply appreciated by Mrs. Nellie Gregg, care of 
Holden Feed Store, Route 1, Henderson. Texas. 


ROSENTHAL. HARRY.—Disappeared May 11, 1931. 
Forty-eight years old, brown straight hair, brown eyes, 
olive complexion, and weighs about one hundred and thirty 
pounds. He Is an Irish Jew, well educated, and speaks 
good English. His mother is very worried about him 
and would deeply appreciate any word regarding him. Kindly 
address Marjorie R., care of this magazine. 


CARR. JOHN, or descendants —If living, John Carr 
would be about eighty-seven years rid. He was a native of 
Woodstock. Ontario, Canada, and the brother of my father 
Richard Carr. There was also a sister, named Martha. My 
father left Canada when a young man, and I should very 
much like to bear from any of hia people there. Kindly 
address Mrs. Mattie Nunn, Box 27, Boswell, Arkansas 


TOM. —Please come back, or write te Madge, cars of this 
magazine. 

ROSS. ERNEST M KID.'* —Last heard from to Casper. 
Wyoming. Had been a pugilist. Neva wants te bear from 
you. Please write te B. H.. care ef this magazine. 

PORTER, CARL. —Member of the A. E. F. Last seen 
to Casper, Wyoming. Please write to Neva, addressing 
R. IL, care of this magazine. 

MOORE, EDNA and EDGAR. —Twins. Missing for about 
eighteen years. Last heard from when their uncle, John 
Marten, took them from Fort Town boo, Oklahoma, te Fort 
Smith, Arkansas. Their aunt would greatly appreciate any 
news of them. Address Jennie Lunsford, Route 1. Box 92, 
Clearview, Oklahoma. 


REED, L E.—Missing for seven yean. Grandmother 
passed away more than a year ago. and there to an estate 
to be settled. Please communicate with M. Reed. 32 Tremont 
Avenue. Buffalo, New Jersey. 


MILTON or MELTON. PAUL—Last beard of to Novem¬ 
ber. 1918, when he was connected with the Hanfy Employ¬ 
ment Agency at Butte, Montana. May have gone South 
He would now be forty years old. Had light hair His 
sister will welcome any word from or about him. Please 
write to Mrs. Irene M. Hartlng, 406 Wallace Avmiue 
Crawfordsville, Indiana. ’ 


WILMER, FOBES. —Last known address was North Bat¬ 
tlefield, Saskatchewan, Canada. Please write to Gordmi 
Chilweil, B. F. D. 4. Wilkie, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


BRACKETT, WILLIAM.—Was to Hannibal. Missouri, 
when last beard from. His widowed mother is anxious to 
bear from him. Her address is Mrs. Nannie Brackett, 
Tugalo, Georgia. 

NOTICE. —Would like to hear from the tall Texan, who 
to September, 1923, drove Into Hood River. Oregon, In a 
red. white, and blue Ford. He was dressed as a cowboy 
but was considering working as apple picker. Any infor¬ 
mation as to the identity of this man will be appreciated by 
Mary Temme Smith, Box 324, Reednport, Oregon. 


J.—I know now the reason why you went away. I am 
heartbroken, and unless you come home, and we face It to¬ 
gether, I cannot live. Write to G. G.. care of thi« maga¬ 

zine. 

MeCRACKEN. —First name unknown. Last heard of to 
Joplin. Missouri, thirty-five or more yean ago. Believed to 

have married a Josephine Dorsey, at Carthage, Missouri. 

His son would like to get in touch with him. Any word 
from or about him will he thankfully received by Roy 
McCracken, General Delivery, Porterville, California. 





_your first lesson in this 
popular, easy as A-B-C way 
of learning music 


VES, learning to play your fa¬ 
vorite instrument this thrill¬ 
ing new way is actually as easy 
as it looks. 

Notice the first picture. The 
notes spell F-A-C-E—face. That 
wasn’t hard . . . was it? Then 
look at the second E-G-B-D-F— 
Every Good Boy Does Fine. You 
can’t help learning. All you do is 
look at the pictures and you know 
the entire scale! 

Your next step is to play actual 
tunes, right from the notes. And 
all of the lessons of the famous 
U. S. School of Music course are 
just as easy, just as simple as that. 

For by this remark¬ 
ably clear course, you 
learn in the privacy of 
your own home, with¬ 
out the aid of a pri¬ 
vate teacher. No more 
tedious hours of dry 
theory or finger-twist¬ 
ing exercises. 

Just imagine ... a 
method by which you 
learn music in less 
than half the usual 
time, and at an aver¬ 
age cost of only a few 
cents a day ! 

Easy as can be! 

These fascinating 
lessons are like a 
game. Everything is 


right before your eyes—printed 
instructions, diagrams, and all the 
music you need. You can’t pos¬ 
sibly go wrong. First you are told 
what to do, then a picture shows 
you how, and then you do it your¬ 
self and hear it. The best private 
teacher could not make it clearer 
or easier. 

Forget the old-fashioned idea that 
you have to have “talent” or “musical 
ability.” You don’t at all, now ! More 
than 600,000 people who could not 
read one note from another, are now 
popular and accomplished players, 
thanks to the U. S. School of Music. 

New Popularity—Plenty 
of Good Times 

If you are tired of always sitting 
on the outer rim of a party, of be¬ 
ing a professional look¬ 
er-on—if you’ve often 
been jealous because 
others could entertain 
friends and were al¬ 
ways in demand—if 
you’ve wanted to play but 
never thought you had 
the time or money to 
learn, let the time tested 
and proven U. S. School 
come to your rescue. 

Don’t miss any more 
good times! Learn to play 
your favorite instrument 
and be the center of at¬ 
traction wherever you go. 
Musicians are invited 
everywhere, they are al¬ 
ways in demand. Enjoy 
this greater new popular¬ 
ity you have been missing. 
Have the good times that 
pass you by. You can 
have them—easily! 


PICK YOUR COURSE 

Piano 

Violin 

Organ 

Clarinet 

Ukulele 

Flute 

Cornet 

Saxophone 

Trombone 

Harp 

Piccolo 

Mandolin 

Guitar 

’Cello 

Hawaiian 

Steel Guitar 

Sight Singing 

Voice and 

Speech Culture 

Drums 

and Traps 

Automatic 

Finger Control 

Banjo (Plectrum, 5- 

String 

or Tenor) 

Piano 

Accordion 

Italian and German Accordion 
Harmony and Composition 

Juniors’ 

Piano Course 


Free Booklet and 
Demonstration Lesson 

Our wonderful illustrated Free Book and 
Free Demonstration lesson explain all 
about this remarkable method. No mat¬ 
ter what instrument you choose to play, 
the Free Demonstration lesson will show 
you at once the amazingly simple prin¬ 
ciples upon which this famous method is 
founded. As soon as the lesson arrives, 
you see for yourself just how anyone can 
learn to play his favorite instrument by 
note in almost no time and at a fraction 
of what the old slow methods cost. The 
booklet will also tell you about the as¬ 
tounding new Automatic Finger Control. 

Bead the list of instruments to the left, 
decide which you want to play, and the IT. S. 
School of Music will do the rest. Act NOW. 
Clip and mail this coupon today, and the 
fascinating Free Book and Free Demonstra¬ 
tion Lesson will be sent to you at once. No 
obligation, of course. Instruments supplied 
when needed, cash or credit. U. S. SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC, 35912 Brunswick Building. New 
York City. 

Thirty-fourth Year ( Estab: 1898 ) 

U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

35912 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 

Please send me your free book, “Music 
Lessons in Your Own Home,” with intro¬ 
duction by Dr. Frank Crane, Free Demon¬ 
stration Lesson, and particulars of your easy 
payment plan. I am interested in the fol¬ 
lowing course: 


Have you 
Instrument? 


Name . 

Address . 

City. State. 






































“Reach for a 
LUCKY instead” 


Now! Plense!—Actually put your finger 
on your Adam’s Apple. Touch it— your 
Adom’s A pple —Do you know you are ac¬ 
tually touching your larynx?—This is 
your voice box—it contains your vocal 
chords. When you consider your Adam’s 
Appie'you are considering your throat— 
your vocal chords. Don’t rasp your 
throat with harsh irritants—Reach for 
a LUCKY instead —Remember, LUCKY 
STRIKE is the only cigarette in America 
that through its exclusive "TOASTING" 
process expels certain harsh irritants 
present in all raw tobaccos . These ex¬ 
pelled irritants are sold to manufacturers 
of chemical compounds. They are not 
present in your LUCKY STRIKE. And so 
we say " Consider your Adam’s Apple." 


BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


It’s toasted 

Including .the use of Ultra Violet Rays 

Sunshine Mellowsfreat Purifies 

Throat Protection — against irritation — against c 


C^offi/a^eyr youn GJ/oahJ O ftfA !! * 

Don’t Rasp Your Throat 
With Harsh Irritants 

















